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EDUCATION OF THE BACKWARD CLASSES 
IN INDIA. 


zx nineteenth century has been the century of Science; it may 

safely be prophesied that the twentieth will be the century of 
Education. In other words, while the last hundred years were 
marked by such immense advances in knowledge as had never been 
paralleled by any pastage, the next century seems likely to be 
marked by a diffusion of knowledge even more immense and un- 
paralleled. Never has the importance of Education been so univer- 
sally recognised, its nature and principles so closely and intelligently 
scrutinised, its methods so eagerly discussed and experimented upon; 
never has its domain been so wide nor have its exponents and 
apostles been so enthusiastic, numerous and universally respected 
and heeded. In one or two countries the work is well advanced, in 
others it is under way, in none but the most barbarous or the most 
backward—a dwindling minority—is it entirely neglected ; so that. 
the world will, within measurable time, be face to face with a Situ- 
ation of the most extraordinary novelty. Instead of a few learned 
classes in a few chosen nations, it will behold the Spectacle of an 
educated mankind. i 

That this is a desirable consummation, is now generally admit- 

ted. The times when universal education could be discountenanced 
as a social or political danger, a vague and alarming potentiality for 
evil, are passing away for ever. Time was, when education was an 
ornament rather than a necessity. But now that it is Perceived that 
education has its indispensable uses as well as its exceeding pleasures, 
neither the general conscience of mankind nor the particular interests 
of nations will permit that even the meanest individual, the most. 


insignificant citizen, should be entirely cut offfrom so inestimable. 
a possession. ` 
78 
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; The advantages of education have, indeed, been recognised by 
| -` ‘the best spirits among mankind from the most ancient times. But 
originally it was the importance of education to the development of 
t the individual that was especially valued. The Hindu doctrine of . 
Dnyan (knowledge) as essential to salvation, the various dicta of 
Greek philosophers that virtue is knowledge, that the summum 
bonum consists in the virtuous conduct of life in accordance with 
right reason, and that the wise man is the true king, show how 
acutely this aspect of education was felt. After the Renaissance 
it was the pleasures and beauties of knowledge that especially 
appealed to the cultured classes of Europe; the high speculations 
| of philosophy, the delight of poetry and art, the deep human | 
f interest of the past, and more recently, the marvels of science, with | 
| . its entrancingly attractive researches into the wonders of Nature. | 
Í In modern times a new aspect of education has come into prominence. 
| It is the various uses of education, and especially its national uses. 
It is valued partly as the most powerful lever of progress, partly as 
the most telling weapon in the national struggle for life. One most | 
important result of this is that in the immense diffusion of education 
it has for the first time reached the lower classes as a whole, and 
seeks to be universal. Solong as knowledge was an instrument for 
the salyation or development of a few souls or an æsthetic occupation | 
f for the cultured, there was no reason for extending it beyond a 
$ limited circle. The Republic of Letters was an oligarchy, and not 
a democracy. But now that education is found indispensable to 
individual, as well as national success in life, it is obvious that it 
becomes as much a universal right as bread and air, and that, in 
proportion as a nation limits its diffusion to one or two social classes) 
it maims its own future, 
The excellence of a Government must, to my mind, be judged, 
|... mot by separate details of its administration, but by the extent to 
_ "which it gives facilities for the development of all the best human 
faculties in the people whose destinies it guides, and having deve 
ed them, gives the freest and amplest scope for their exercise 
under the conditions of a well-ordered society. It follows from this 
e provision of universal education becomes the first duty of 4 
In the old days, when the people were expected 
ay taxes, to obey the law, to till the fields, and to for™ 
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by. food for powder in times of war, the necessity of educating them was, 
But not felt. But in these days, when more and more value is attached 
t of „to public opinion, and a fuller and fuller measure of free and respon- 
> of sible activity is conceded to the people, universal education is needed 
of to equip them for their new destinies and responsibilities. It is 
gi dangerous to have, in these days of democracy, an ignorant and, 
nth therefore, suffering populace, for such a populace is liable to be moved 
ION, by the first wind of anarchy or demagoguism, nor can it nowadays 
nce be argued that education is the look-out of the individual, not of 
ally — the State. It is becoming an axiom of Political Economy that the 
ons | provision of education and its supervision isin the main the duty, 
nan | and the most important duty, of the State, and cannot be either 
vith | economically or efficiently discharged by scattered and unorganised 
ure. effort. 
Wo MES Socially, as well as politically, it is to the interest ofa community 
Ses | to educate all its members. Not only islife less bright and enjoy- 
yas | able where the mass is uneducated, but the ignorant man makes an 
st | inefficient citizen. He is narrow and petty in his outlook, ideas and 
Hon sympathies. His horizon is bounded by the immediate gratifi- 
and | cation of his present wants and impulses, his small surroundings, his 
for domestic circle, low enjoyments, sordid cares and needs, His own 
jon | affairs are too immediate to him-to give room for the larger claims 
da | of the community and the nation. He is, therefore, wanting in 
not | unselfishness, civic duty and a high sense of patriotism. 
to | But in these days of the reign of commerce, the economical 
tit | argument is perhaps the most obvious and pressing. The want of 
in | education puts a man at an economical disadvantage, making him, 
Sem | by limitation of his field, the slave of circumstances, where the skilled 
,  brainandthe skilled hand chooses its own field and meets circum- 
al | stances on equal terms. The loss to the nation is, if possible, still 
Eo greater. For these are times ‘of high-strung international competi- 
cdi tion, a keen struggle for markets and monopolies, huge trusts and 


tothe practical 


every additional 


| 
| : 

of. | combines, and the unlimited application of science 
| details of commerce and industry. In such an age 
| 


ounce ‘of brains may tell for an incalculable amo 


this i ; unt in the final 
E apportionment of Success and failure. That nation, therefore, is 
eal likely to outstrip its rivals, which gives the greatest educational 
i advantages to every individual citizen without distinction Of class 
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or respect of person. It is because, in her unbounded faith in this 
üemocratic ideal, she has devoted herself to universal and free educa- 
tion, that America, less gifted with initial advantages than England, 
less scientific and nationally organised than Germany, is challenging 
these nations in the race for commercial supremacy. Contrast with 
this the stagnant condition of India, where, of all countries not 
barbarous, there is the most culpable waste of human material, and 
we have the most forcible and urgent of all arguments for universal 
education. Itis not that all can climb to the higher pinnacles of 
knowledge or success; but the higher the general level of enlighten- 
ment and capacity, the greater the collective force ofthe nation, 
In modern days it is not only the general commanding but the rank 
and file who must have self-reliance, knowledge and brains. Nor 


is it any longer either just or wise that the few in the lower classes, ' 


who may have the capacity to rise, should be denied the chance: 
The leader of armies or the captain of industry often arises out of 
the ranks. 

In India, as in other countries, the awakening to the need of 
universal education has only come in recent years. | In ancient times 
the children of priests and nobles received, in the hermitages of great 
Rishis, a gratuitous education in the Vedas, law, philosophy, &c.; 
for taxes were then few, and food was abundant, and the office 
of preceptor highly revered. This was the Golden Age of 
Vashishtha, Vishwamitra and Valmiki, when there may have been 
classes, but certainly no caste ; for a man took his rank on the just 
and rational ground of his personal qualifications. In those days 
women also received the highest education, as the examples 
of Gargi and others sufficiently indicate. But let us not waste oul 
time, as some of our countrymen do, priding ourselves on these 
doubtful and half-mythical glories. We shall do more wisely to take 
them as a measure of our present degradation. From what height 
fallen to what a depth thou seest ! 

Then came an age when the descendants of the sage 
abandoning the forest for courts and politics and material gains, 
demanded a sordid equivalent for the treasure of knowledge imparted, 
and no longer regarded teaching as a sacred duty. This was thé 
period of court patronage of learning, when the Acharya or Shastri 

became a de pendant and a paid teacher. 
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Last was the period of foreign domination, when Hindu learning 
had a precarious existence, and in its latter days so much of the old 
"spirit was lost that some were even found openly to discourage 
education as unnecessary except to a religious class. Still the letter 
of the old learning, though not its spirit, lingered on in centres like 
Benares, Prayag, Nuddea and Nasik, where the Brahmans congregated 
together. In the village Pathshalas, also, an elementary education 
in reading, writing and commercial arithmetic was given to Vaishya 
and Shudra as well as Brahman youths; but the students formed 
only a small percentage of the population, and the majority even of 
these were Brahmans. Still, educational institutions were there ; 
and it is worth noting that even in those degenerate times ladies 
of the higher classes received, in many families, some education in 
the vernaculars. 

But even in its best days Hindu education suffered from serious 
drawbacks. It was entirely in the hands of Religion, governed and 
limited by religious notions, and it was confined to the superior 
castes. Every judgment was founded in the first instance on 
authority, and not on observation and independent reasoning. The 
object kept in view was to maintain the old religious knowledge, and 
to acquire new only so far as it could be made to appear consistent 
with the old ; logic, philosophy, &c. were tinged with religious 
notions; a comparative study of subjects was unknown. Relatively. far 
as some of the sciences had advanced, they were always hampered 
by preconceived religious ideas; reasonings which anticipated 
comparatively recent European discoveries, remained the property 
of a few scholars, while the populace were left to the delusions 
fostered by their religious books. 

So far back as we can look, therefore, the generality of the 
people seem to have been little benefited by education. They 
continued ignorant, illiterate and uncared for, steeped in superstition 
and helpless before superior physical force. Limited to their 
personal and narrow horizon, love for their country or their nation was 
unknown to them, and combined and sustained action, the result of 
a really national system of education, remained beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

Yet, faulty as was the old education—and its faults were not 
peculiar to India but common to all countries a few centuries ago—it 
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must be remembered that it had a value of its own. Thanks to it, 

“India had a long career of civilisation--art, science and letters—and 

this left behind a deep respect for education among the people, and a. 

quick natural intelligence which only needs sound training to acquire 

depth and solidity as well. Nothing has more struck and delighted 

‘ me during all my tours and travels in India than the universal 

anxiety of the people to secure educational facilities for their children, 

Partly, perhaps, this arises from an idea of the immediate material 

advantages of education ; but thisis only a part of the truth. Nobody 

who knows our people can fail to become aware of the sincere 

respect in which they hold learning for its own sake. They do 

really set a sort of religious value upon it, and consider it asa 

precious possession; it is to them a safe, because hidden, investment, 

of which no age or sovereign can deprive them. I think if the 

Government had realised this, as it would if it kept its finger on the 

pulse of popular feeling, it would by this time have covered the land 

with schools for the people and carried out with heart and energy 

the principles we find it more than once enunciating in minutes, 
despatches and public utterances. 

T The Mahomadan rule added little to the scope or diffusion of 

: | knowledge. The Emperor Akbar took an enlightened and impartial 

interest in all forms of religion and in various literatures and 

civilisations, but the idea ofa regular and efficient state system of 

education does not seem to have suggested itself to him. Aürangzib 

is, indeed, credited with having planned and even set on foot such a 

system, but ifintroduced at all it could not have long out-lived its 

originator. Such, indeed, is too often the fate of a reform when the 

people have not been educated up to it or the rulers fail to atone by 

their personal energy and jealous supervision for the perfunctory 

yarmness of the officials who have to execute it. The 

E Ma omadan system, such as it was, closely resembled the Hindu; 

t comprised elementary schools, largely attended by Hindus as well 


olleges teaching Arabic. These answered in their general character 
the Hindu /o/s: Arabic, ritual, mathematics, logic, &c. were 
them with as much subtlety and detail and as little 


practica res ult. . But there was this difference, that the Mahomadans, - 


the early times when the people elected their 


Mahomadans, in which Persian was taught, and Madressas Of | 


_ are bound to admit, too much neglected, viz. 
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Caliphs, were more democratic in feeling, and from their wide 
diffusion in Europe and Africa the best of them brought in not only 
^a better physique but more open minds and liberal ideas. : 

English education in India, introduced by missionary and 
private effort, was not taken up and organised by the Government 
till a comparatively late period. The controversies between Oriental 
and European learning, and again between English and the Verna- 
culars, left behind them one unfortunate effect in concentrating 
Government effort, when it did begin in earnest, mainly and, one 
might almost say, solely on higher education. 

Yet it is important to note that, as might be expected from the 
more liberal atmosphere of Europe, the education of the masses was 
from a very early time a recognised part of the Government pro- 
gramme. Lord Elphinstone's Minute of 1824, the Despatch of 1854, 
and the Report of the Education Commission in 1882, are the three 
great landmarks in the progress of education, and in each of these this 
point is dwelt on with an increasing stress. In Lord Elphinstone's 
Minute the necessity of encouragement and educational provision 
forthe lower orders of society was for the first time definitely 
laid down, and practical means of raising funds for the purpose pro- 
vided, such as diversions of annuities, cash payments and allowances 
to Fakirs as well as the savings from the village expenses ; quit-rents 
upon Inams held under doubtful titles; and contributions from grants 
for religious and charitable uses. Thenceforward the indigenous 
schools of the country, reformed and reinforced by new vernacular 
schools, were made the basis of a system of primary education 
through the vernaculars. 

The Despatch of 1854 has been termed the Charter of Education 
in India, for it is on the provisions laid down in the Despatch that j 
the present system, with its Government and Government-aided 
schools and colleges, has been built up. In this document there are 
some memorable passages in connection with .the education of the 
masses. “Our attention should now be directed to 


a consideration, 
if possible, still more important, and one which has 


been hitherto, we 
how useful and practical 


knowledge suited to every station in life may be best conveyed 


„to the great mass of the people who are utterly incapable of 


obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own unaided 
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efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures of'Government 
more especially directed, for the future, to this object, for the 
^ attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase 
of expenditure. Schools, whose objects should be not to train highly 
a few youths, but to provide more opportunities than now exist 
for the acquisition of such an improved education as will make those 
who possess it more useful members of society in every condition 
| of life, should exist in every district of India.” And again, at the 
close of the Despatch, * We have declared that our object is to ex- 
tend European knowledge throughout all classes ofthe people. We 
have shown that this object must be effected by means ofthe English 
language in the higher branches ‘of instruction, and by that of the 
vernacular languages of India to the great mass of the people, Your 
attention has been more especially directed to the education of the 
middle and lower classes both by the establishment of fitting schools 
for this purpose and by means of a careful encouragement of the 
native schools which exist, and have existed, from time immemorial 
in every village." 
The recommendations of the Commission of 1882 were still more 
explicit. It recognised, in the first place, that * while every branch of 


ary education of the masses, its provision, extension and improve- 
ment, are subjects to which the strenuous efforts of the State should 
now be directed in a still higher measure than before.” It went on 
to suggest special provisions for the education of Mahomadans, the 
aborigines, women and Indian nobles, and recommended that the 
i aciple already theoretically recognised that low-caste children be 
- admitted to all Government Schools, should be firmly, if cautiously; 
applied. — 
.. But the latest authoritative pronouncement on the subject has 
, clear ost encouraging of all. The eloquent obser 
a „ord Curzon, while speaking at the last Education 
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which I understand the teaching of the 


education can justly claim the fostering care of the State, the element- 


ill of promise and significance. “Primary 
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text-books, the elementary instruction of the people in their own, 
tongues has shrivelled and pined. This, I think, has been a mistake 3 
and I say so for two principal reasons. In the first place, the verna- 
culars are the living languages of this great Continent. English is the 
vehicle of learning and of advancement to the small minority. But 
for the vast bulk it isa foreign tongue, which they do not speak and 
rarely hear. What is the greatest danger in India? What is the 
source of suspicion, superstition, outbreaks, crimes, yes, and also of 
much of the agrarian discontent and suffering among the. masses ? 
It is ignorance ; and what is the only antidote to ignorance ? Know- 
ledge. In proportion as we teach the masses so we shall make their lot 
happier, and in proportion as they are happier so they will become 
more useful members of the body politic.” These are words of 
wisdom, which, when uttered by so high an authority, foreshadow a 
great advance towards universal elementary education. 

The principle of universal education may, therefore, be considered 
as a recognised plank in the educational policy of India. But there 
is one practical feature of this question, which is of sufficient interest 
to demand special attention. There are, in India, certain classes 
—usually designated the “backward” classes—who, owing to 
social disadvantages or want of quickness in seizing their opportuni- 
ties, have been left behind in the advance of education. These classes - 


` Invite sympathy and special encouragement from the Government; 


and as the results of the special measures that have been taken on 
their behalf in Baroda are of some interest and importance, I wish to 
give a brief account of them here. - 

Under the designation of backward classes may be included (1) 
Mahomadans ; (2) Mahrattas, Rajputs and, roughly, the old fighting 
castes of India ; (3) Kolees and Bhils ; (4) most of the agricultural 
classes ; (5) forest tribes and aboriginal races ; (6) Antyajas, or 
depressed classes, including Dheds, Bhangis and other low-caste people. 
Indeed, if the word be applied with any wideness, so backward is the 
country that of detailed enumeration there would be no end. 

Among Mahomadans, though the taste for higher education is 
still little developed and confined to certain districts, primary and 
elementary instruction is not so restricted as one is sometimes led to 
imagine : in Baroda the proportion of Mahomadan boys who attend 
school to their total population of the school-going age has been for - 
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| _the last few years almost 50 per cent. Besides the ordinary schoo | | 

| which they attend along with others, I have started special Urdu | e 

| schools in my dominions wherever the number of pupils is large | ] 
enough to warrant a separate establishment. In these schools edu. | 


$ cation is imparted gratis, and for some of them Mahomadan teachers | i 
and inspectors are employed. Four Urdu Girls’ schools have also | j 
been opened in different parts of the State, and influential leaders of | | 
the community have been prevailed upon to relax the rigidity of the | l 
Purda for their daughters. For the second backward class also, | 
a measures ofa less general character have been taken. I may observe | 
` in passing that my object in sending a number of boys of the mor | 
backward castes to Europe has been largely to extend ‘rapidly 
| enlarged ideas and a value for knowledge among their community. 
| The Kolees, Bhils and forest tribes include several aboriginal 
| races which belong to the lowest strata of Indian Society; their 
hi .. minds are shrouded in impenetrable ignorance, and not easily per- 
ioe vious to any rays of refinement or knowledge. Under the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of 1882 some special schools have 
been opened for them in British districts. In Baroda territory the 
aboriginal hill-tribes mostly abound in the Navsari District, where 
they reside in the forests of the Tapti Valley. Boarding schools 
have been opened for them at Songadh, Vyara and Mahuwa, in 
each of which about roo Dhanka boys are lodged and fed at. 
the expense of the State and receive free education. Practical | 
Instruction in agriculture, and on a petty scale in sericulture and 
preparing silk, is also imparted, and a small experimental farm E 
attached to the Songadh institution. A carpentry class has also 
been opened there to give the pupils some facilities for manual 
training and enable them to make or repair the implements and tools | 
they may have to handle in their after-life. Another boarding 
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light standards for small villages where the regular schools and. 
standards would be far above ordinary requirements. They are a 
branch of the village administration ; the Mehtaji, like the Patel 
and Talati, is a village official, and his duty is to popularise education 
among the villagers and carry it into the smallest hamlets. At 
present there are about 536 such schools in the Baroda territory, 
besides the 38 schools opened for the tribes, Instruction is given 
herein reading, writing and arithmetic to about 14,000 boys and 
1,000 girls. Old indigenous schools, improved according to the 
latest notions, are on this plan calculated to render good !service 
in spreading primary education among the masses. 

Special schools for the Antyaja or depressed classes have been 
opened since 1883. These classes have suffered much owing to the 
very low social esteem in which they are held by the general public. 
The taint of degradation attaching to their social status has been so 
indelibly fixed that even now they are shunned like the plague by 
the upper layers of society ; their mere touch is thought a pollution, 
their very shadow inauspicious and illomened. The admission 
of these low-caste children to the ordinary schools would have 
emptied them of their other pupils. Any measure intended to 
raise their social level had to be applied, therefore, with considerable 
caution. On the other hand, the numbers of Antyaja boys, who 
flocked to the first schools opened for them, justified a further 
extension of the same liberal policy, and at present there are about 
22 special schools, where about 1,600 Antyaja children are receiving 
some sort of elementary instruction at the expense of the State. 
Students of the depressed classes studying in the fourth and fifth 
vernacular standards have also been receiving Government 
scholarships, on which the State expends Rs. 1,400 annually. J have 
often attempted to impress on my people the hollowness and 
essential vulgarity of their sentiments of social rank and dignity, 
the so-called low-castes being only low by the accident of birth, and 
not by any personal lack of fitness or desirable qualifications. Their 
need of, and therefore their title to, State help is greater than that of 
their more fortunate brethren, for whom private as well as public 
munificence is ready to open its purse. 

In order to promote education amon 


g these classes, inducements, 
like free elementary instruction and Sc 


holarships for further study, 
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| are of essential importance. When we have done something to Ds 
i "awake an interest in study in their minds, we have still to prevent is 
m . that interest from evaporating, by stipends and bounties. Education | I 
| is free in the Baroda State, not only for the low castes and forest ae 
| ~ tribes in the special schools opened for them, but forthe Mahomadan | a 
| : boys in the Urdu Schools. The State has also provided scholarships ZEUG 
I for Mahomadan boys desirous of higher education in Colleges ; for | 
| low-caste boys and girls anxious to undergo two or three years’ training v 
in the several Normal Colleges of this Presidency, and for low-caste t 
| boys studying in the fourth or fifth vernacular standards. Other à 
| inducements and facilities are also provided for the latter in fi 


the shape of different sorts of special training and technical 
| instruction, such as the experimental farms, sericulture and carpentry 2 
| classes already described. They are thus in a way supplied with 
í some equipment for the career on which they are likely to enter 
i after leaving school. Some of the boys thus turned out, who have | 
NE little holdings of their own, are supplied with a pair of bullocks to 
start tilling; others are provided with employment in the boarding | 
Schools, where they impart to others of their class the instruction 
they have themselves received. The State thus provides them with | 
some means of earning a decent livelihood when they grow up, and | 
prevents them from feeling that bitter and helpless discontent which - 
would be their lot if they were allowed to relapse with their | 
enlarged minds and altered notion of wants and comforts into 
their original state of barbarism. Interest in education is thus | 
sustained, and the rising youth of the backward tribes are saved from | 
x settling down into mere automata, working like Sisyphus, without | 
AS zeal and without object. ; ^ 
uet teil may perhaps be allowed to quote, as to the success of. 
: nal experiments in Baroda, the remarks of Mr. J. S. Cotton, - 
of the quinquennial review of the progress of education 
ly undertook, at the commencement of this yeat) 
tem of education prevailing in Baroda. “The 
$ i he writes, “given to the instruction of | 
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schools to towns and villages, I find that for Baroda the percentage | 
is 43°41 ; while for the Bombay Presidency it is 3r 8o, and for all™ 
India 2647. The proportion of girls’ schools alone is 3°19 per cent. 
compared with 2:66 per cent. for ‘Bombay and with 1°39 per cent. for 
all India. Taking, next, the proportion of children at school to the 
estimated population of school-going age (15 per cent. of the total 
population), I find that for Baroda the percentage is 25 compared 
with 12:5 for all India, 16:6 for the Bombay Presidency, 18:34 for 
the Northern Division of Bombay and 20:44 for Kathiawar, Of girls 
alone the percentages are 8:6 for Baroda, 2:10 for all India, 3 153 
for Bombay, 4°57 for the ‘Northern Division and 3:83 for K en ar.’ 
It will be seen from the above facts that the State i in Baroda has 
not neglected its duty towards the ignorant classes, those who have 
lingered and those who are unjustly weighed down in the race. I 
trust that it will not be long before the educated members of 
the community, whether officials charged with the execution of 
educational policy or the general public, awake to a sense of 
their duty in this matter and come to the assistance of the 
Government. They should no longer cherish the absurd prejudice 
that the lower classes, who are only the victims of harsh circumstances 
and antiquated social laws, were made inferior or impure'by God, nor 
treat them with contempt, and when forced by their official duty. 
into contact with them, do it coldly and grudgingly instead of 
endeavouring with zeal and earnestness to help and improve them. 
Nor should they think, as some foolishly do, that these were specially 
created to be our servants and that by educating them this heaven-sent 
provision will disappear. The kindredidea held by some members of 


` the higher castes, that the lower castes should be kept in ignorance, or 


the veneration in which the Brahmans are held by the lower castes 
will be lost, is as groundless as it is unworthy. Even if educated, 

all will not rise beyond a certain level of intelligence ; and if they 
do, it will surely be a matter for national rejoicing rather than for 
regret. On the education of these classes depends the welfare of 
the community of which they area part; ‘for it cannot advance 
with one part of itself and remain behind with another: there must 
be proportionate progress all round. We ask, not unnaturally, for 
political rights, but, in my opinion, our own social improvement is of 
even greater importance. The claim for political equality does not. 
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come with grace from those who cling to such extreme social inequali- V. 


“ties among themselves and argue that the lower classes should ‘Snatch | sh 
f equal treatment from them rather than they should extend it from | p 
| ; a sense of justice and right reason. It is amusing to see some of our | W 
| people, either from discontent or a habit of talk formed by their | W 
| education, pose as radicals and republicans ; perhaps, if they were to | ar 
i apply their principles first in social matters like these, their political | di 
i outpourings might not wear the appearance of self-interest ora | S 
| mere literary exercise. We talk much also of social reform and | 3 
i ' improvement, but we ought to realise that, once the lower classes 3 
i are educated, all that so many efforts of individuals and societies | i 
li and social reform congresses could not accomplish will be mE 
n swiftly done by the working of natural forces. Otherwise, we may | s 
i waste long periods of effort, and the result will be little or nothing. e" 
1 Therefore, I hope that our society will take as great a share as it can P8 
of the burden of this work, though I fully recognise that in a country, | 4] 
poor like ours, and in no degree self-governing, we must look | 
ultimately and for the larger part of the work to the Government | g 

If there were several Tatas in India to establish Colleges and Insti- 
tutes for Research, or if there were Carnegies and Rockfellers to Vie | p 
in educational munificence, the burden might be largely lifted off | e 


the State; but there is no reason why private men should not even | t] 
here follow, according to their means, such high examples of liberality | 
and public spirit. 


e 
I have given a brief and by no means complete sketch of the = ¢ 

work now being done in the Baroda State for the advancement of n 
the most ignorant classes of our society. I do not claim that it ja v 
more than a beginning, but it is a beginning which has amply | a 
fulfilled expectation by its success, and provides a secure basis for the | p 
future. It is well to recognise, however, that this is only a part of a I 

. much greater work imperatively demanded if this country is to renew | € 
its vitality, mental and material—the work of universal education; | il 
universal education implies compulsory education. Compulsory n 

ion has been adopted as a necessity of modern life by most of a 

iced countries of Europe. In England and Scotland, France | © 

it is an established and working institution ; in Italy | l 


commenced its beneficent progress ; and eyen Spal 
at least placed it upon their statutes. = 
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It is no less a necessity, and there seems to be no reason why it 
should be less practicable, in India. It will necessitate a larger: 
proportionate expenditure on Education from the State revenues, it 
will demand tact, patience and forbearance in the exemption, and it 
will have to be applied with caution and by degrees; but, if practicable 
anywhere, it should certainly be practicable in a population like ours, 
docile, law-abiding and imbued with an ancient respect for knowledge. 

The experiment has been tried in ‘one of the divisions of my 
State, and, as usually happens, the difficulties prophesied have 
disappeared under the touch of practical experience. Applied at first 
to eleven selected villages of the most remote and backward part of 
the territory, the policy has been gradually extended throughout the 
Amreli Division. Fines for habitual non-attendance have been left 
to the Revenue authorities, so that there should be as little appear- 
ance as possible of penal action, and as much room as possible for 
the exercise of a tactful discretion. But, except in one or two cases, 
the collection of fines has proved unnecessary. Tact and persuasion 
on the part of the officials and the docility and practical good sense 
of the people have worked in harmony for the success of the measure, 

I cherish a hope that the time will still come when it will 
be practicable to extend the measure to the whole of the State, and 
even those who are opposed to it will be convinced by its results 
that it was for the highest good of the people. 

The British Government has done much for education and 
enlightenment in this country. It made much earnest enquiry into 
the state of education in India before its own labours began. It has 
maintained, improved and extended the already existing system of 
vernacular instruction. It has organised higher education, built 
and equipped schools and colleges for its maintenance and encouraged 
private efforts by pecuniary assistance. It has introduced us to 
European learning and civilisation. It has upheld the ideal of edu- 
cation for the masses no less than the classes. For all this we owe 
it a debt of warm and earnest gratitude. But in recognising the 
much that has been done, we are bound to note serious limitations 
and failures. I refer especially to the neglect of the Government to 
carry out, in anything like an adequate degree, its repeatedly professed 
policy with regard to primary instruction. This failure has been. 
frankly admitted by Lord Curzon in words already cited. I shall 
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| point out one plain fact which proves every letter of his admission | 
|; »-As a result of his enquiries into the state of education in Bengal 

E in the thirties, Mr. Adam reported to Lord Bentinck that 5°55 per 

| i cent. of the adult male population could read and write, and about I3 

i per cent. of the children of school-going age were receiving instruc- | 
| tion, public or private. In 1891, in the same province, ro'8 were 
| literate or learners ; even in Bombay and Madras, which gave higher 
| figures, they reached 14 and 1479, while for all India the total is 109 | 
i only. This shows an increase of about 5 per cent, in 50 years. The 

Government of the United States recently diminished the number of 
i its illiterates by the same percentage within ten years. If the 
policy announced in despatches and minutes had been followed out 
| in practice, there would have been something better than this paltry 
ti advance. Rulers and Governments may have high intentions and 
g noble ideals, but unless they exercise continual vigilance to secure 


their execution by the officials in whose hands the application oM - 


principles rests, these are likely to remain on paper as unfulfilled 
professions. Itis one more striking proof of the conclusion to which 

all reason and all history leads us, that the most benevolent Gover- , 

ment is helpless to effect real improvement unless it confides in the 

people and educates them to co-operate with the Government in 

i securing good administration and national progress. 
} That after so many decades of education 89 per cent. of the pop - 
lation should remain illiterate, is in itself a lamentable fact; puta 
study of the table of comparative figures on the opposite page brings 
it into yet more striking relief. 
A comparison ofthe figures showing the ratio of expenditure 0? 
education to the total revenue will indicate clearly one principal 
reason of the failure. — 
Into other defects ofthe present system, such as the mechanical 
ure of its methods, want of originality, deficient result in moral 
and energy, I do not wish at present to enter ; for my presen 
primary and not with higher education. But 02% 
, tha small initial portion of the 
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instruction, by the adoption of compulsory legislation embracing all 
the children, girls as well as boys of school-going age, to raise this." 
country to something like a level with other civilised nations, is the 
Work by which we expect British rule in India to signalise itself in 
the near future, With an energetic policy, I believe, a few 
Some figures showing the state and progress of Education 
in several well-known Countries. 


Percen- Variations of increase or decrease 
tage of| p Percen- during the decades shown. 
children (erat tage of Expendi- 
Nameof E |iliteate | expendi: [tuis “of EG e 
No. State or Pro- | tion to | + Loe education Eaucauon percentage or RESA or 
vince. total | Pòbula- | i5 total | Pe head. in 1851. |Decrease| the illi- Decrease 
popula- D Revenue. > = terate in oan. 
tion, in 1891 1881 in 188k 
I 2 3 4 gi -& 7 8 9 | IO 
Not ob-| 
I | Canada 22'4 |tainable| 18:006 | 5-12-0 
2 | Switzerland| 20:6 | -do- 20°52 3-12-I 
3 | United 1880 -37 
States 20'02| 13°3 3477 7-13:0 17 p.c. 
4 | United 
Kingdom of 
Great Bri- 
tain. 182 | 47 8-95 3-15-0 
5 | Germany 154 | o'1x 373 0-14-9 
6 | France Iq4 | Not ob-| 0'41 0-3-9 1873 
tainable 369 
7 | Japan 93 do. 176 0-2-5 
8 | Italy 8:07 | 61'S 2775 O-14-3 1861 
9 | Russia 3:5 Not ob-| 2°94 0-10-2 78 p.c. 
tainable 
ro | India I'j 94'1 | 0'95 | 0-0-84 95°19 Y 
Bengal | 
Presidency | 2*3 944 ri7 0-0-6} 95°52 -1'1 
Madras 
Presidency | 23 | 9'1 1:38 0-0-10 | 92'98 -o8 | 9503. -2'05 
Mysore 2'04 | 94'3 3°34 0-1-93 94:18 +02 | 95:91 |-r73 
Bombay y - 
Presidency | 34 | 92777 1°44 O-1-10} | 93°94 -r17 
Baroda 44 | 974 6:5 0-7-0 94°36 | -1'9 | 95°29 | o'93 


LE 


generations—let us say, broadly, the close of this century—ought to: 
see the whole population of India able to read and write. Germany, 
spending only 3°73 per cent. of its revenues on Education, has been 
able, within the space of a hundred years, to reduce the number of its. 
iliterates to the vanishing point and convert its ignorant and 
poverty-stricken agricultural masses into a successful, enterprising 
and educated nation. The task in India shows vaster proportions, but. 
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is not, in its nature or its circumstances, more difficult. In any case, 
. jt is a duty which no Government can conscientiously avoid, 
d Democracies or Governments with a democratic basis undertake 
| universal education because the people havea controlling voice in the 
affairs of the country, others from national self-interest that they 
may hold their own in war, commerce and expansion. But in | 
dependent countries like India it becomes a duty not to oneselfbut ' 
to humanity, a sacred mission to which the voice of Providence | L 
' | 


| itself has called the rulers. 
g Other peoples may make the splendour of their own fortunes 


| 
| 
EAST € WES | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their monument of capacity and success. To take into its hands the | r 
E destinies of a once great but long fallen and languishing country, to [x o 
1 foster it into renewed life, to raise ignorant and stricken masses | Ir 
|| from darkness into light, from abject misery and helplessness to sel ^ ]e 
| | respect, energy and hope, is the unique opportunity that Providence | a 

has given to the British nation. But it is not by land-acts protecting th 


| 
them from money-lenders where they ought to be trained to | vi 

| 

| 


protect themselves, nor is it by conceding municipal or other powers ta 
which are afterwards curtailed on the ground that they are unequal Ww. 
to a task for which they were never prepared, that they can T 
be raised into an economically prosperous or politically capable | of 
community. If this great work is to be done, if the people are tobe | fo 
prepared for political responsibility and enlightenment, if they areto | ne 
take an intelligent part in civil and social life as good and wise | ac 
fathers, sons, husbands, friends, officials, citizens, if they areto rise hi 
from a state of repeated famine and chronic destitution intoa | Pt 
- commercially and industrially efficient community, making use of the | of 
aland geographical advantages bestowed on them, if, in short, WM 

is to live and not to stagnate, it can only be by the provision i b 

sal education. It surely cannot be that the serious Of 
ion of so necessary and noble a work willbe much lon Á 
e i hu 
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Lunes — 

s the HE only M. P. in the present House of Commons, who can be 
y, to seriously regarded as * Member for India," is Mr. W. S. Caine. 
asses | In the'expiring Session he has asked many questions, and taken the 
se | leading part in one important debate upon the condition of the 
len? | agricultural masses in India. The want of Anglo-Indian experts in 
cting the House, and the utter boredom with which Indian subjects are 
d to viewed both by the constituencies and their Parliamentary represen- 
wers | tatives combine to give Lord George Hamiltona safe walk-over, 
equal | whenever a discussion arises on any matter in his department. 
"cm | Though his:Lordship has held office as Under-Sec 


retary and Secretary 
netime, between his 
1e Opposition, he has 
uez, or to otherwise 


pable | of State for India for twelve years, and was for soi 
tobe | former and present term, in the cold shade of t] 
areto | never taken the trouble to set foot east of S 
| wise | acquire the knowledge which is necessary for the due discharge of his 
orise | high duties. Owing to his Superficial acquaintance with India, his 
nto à | pronouncements necessarily conform to the information and opinions 
of the | of his official advisers, all men chosen by himself, and consequently 
shot, | in a great measure optimists as he is. ' Whenever he has to reply to 
vision | Mr. Caine he strings off pleasing platitudes and half-truths to empty 
ajo | benches, and next day J ohn Bull reads the “debate” in his "morning 
ong | paper, and in his easy-going fashion plumes himself that, through 
] | the justice and benevolence of his representatives in India, his three 
| hundred millions of fellow-subjects out there are happy and prosperous. 
| 

| 


‘So obnoxious is India to the 667 legislators of the nation, that if a 
speech dealing with the tabooed Subject is listened to by a round 
dozen.of them, the attendance is reckoned good—for India. 


NN To such a full house was it Mr. Caine's good furtune to discourse 
on February ard last. ; 
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pe n In carefully prepared language he gave reasons for holding that 
|i - the cultivating masses in India were, under the operation of our 
"i - inelastic and unsympathetic system of administration, rapidly sinking 
into the position of helots under the capitalist classes. He reminded 
his hearers that famines were now recurring with increasing | 
frequency and intensity, and he insisted that the root cause of the | 
prevailing destitution of the peasantry was the rigid exaction of | 
excessive land revenue rates, both in ordinary years’ and even l 
| throughout periods of scarcity, during which latter the assessees had 
either to live on public charity or borrowed money. He also | 
pressed home the charge that the drain upon India, caused by the | 
annual remittance to England of some twenty millions sterling | 
| without economic return, was contributing largely to the destitution | 
of India's peoples. To most minds his indictment was powerful and | 
in some respects unanswerable, but its effect was spoilt by the remedy | 
suggested for the existing evils in thé body politic. He recommended | 
that the Government of India should be required to borrow some | 
two hundred million sterling wherewith to liquidate the debts owed | 
by the agriculturists to the money-lenders and so enable the tillers 
of the soil to enjoy the fruits of their own industry. Beyond | 
throwing out the opinion that “ the Imperial exchequer ought to beat | 
the whole of this burden," he did not clearly indicate whence the j 
' interest on this enormous loan was to be obtained, or by what means 
the peasantry were to be protected against the fatal facility for | 
getting into debt, which the possession of marketable assets and the 
so-called freedom of contract encourages. 
The force of Mr. Caine’s arguments that the Governmen 
not Providence, was responsible for the loss of status and the gener? 
indebtedness of the working masses in India, was strengthened by U^ | 
fact that for the preceding six years, with. one brief interval, are | 
and populations in India, larger than those of France and Englant 
combined, had been famine-afflicted, and that, although officially 
amine had ceased, half a million of starving persons were being ! 
ive with food-doles supplied by the Government. 
n his elaborate defence of the wisdom and success with 
: _affairs mistered, Lord George Hamilton reiterat i 
for perhaps. time, but with less self-confidence than 7 
previous occas hat may be called his “ prosperity myth.” ^ 
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candidly acknowledged that “India is very poor,” that “one section of 
the agricultural community are becoming more and more in debt,” and 
that “our only claim to rule India is the belief that we can improve 
the national prosperity in the people: andif it can be shown that 
that material prosperity was deteriorated, there is a flaw in our 
title to govern India, which cannot easily be remedied or effaced.” 
Having made this admission, he proceeded to repeat the old official 
creed that * the community of India is prosperous, and her economic 
condition is slightly improving, and not deteriorating." 

He based that pronouncement on what he called * the clear and 
indisputable evidence" afforded by the following facts:— 

(1) A smaller mortality in the famines of 1896-1901 than 
of 1876-78. 

(2) A smaller proportion of agriculturists to dependents on 
relief in the 1896-1901 series of famines than in that of 1876-78. 

(3) A smaller proportionate area out of cultivation in the last 
two famines than in their predecessors. 

(4) Year after year steady material progress in India judged by 
the tests of prosperity applied to European countries—increases in 
production, in returns from direct and indirect taxation and in exports 
and imports. 

If examined, it wil be seen that the “clear andjindisputable 
evidence " of the above four propositions does not help to prove his 
Lordship's contention. Taking each in the above order, the reasons 
are as follows :— ; 

(1) The reduction in the mortality, if it occurred, is due to 
improved famine-relief administration, not to the improved famine- 
resisting powers of the people. If it be remembered that the 
census of 1901 showed that in the preceding decade the increase of 
population was practically nz/, whereas for the two previous decades 
it was—allowing a discount for progressively greater accuracy in 
the enumeration—25 and 23 millions respectively, the reasonable 
deduction is that since 1890 there has been an enormous increase in 
mortality from starvation—an increase of apparently something 
like 20 millions. 

(2) If this is correct, the explanation lies in the fact that in 
1876-78, famine administration was less strict, exacting less labour, 
and more readily tolerating class distinctions than in 1896-1901. 
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(3) If correct, this would appear to show that in a given area 


‘the loss of plough cattle was less wholesale in 1896-1901 than in 
* former famines. The point, however, appears of small importance 


as an argument. 

(4) The assumption drawn from these criteria is doubtless 
sound in the case of advanced homogeneous European countries, in 
which the general level of education and business qualifications is 


| 


i 


high, but applied to ignorant, stagnant and heterogeneous India, it | 


is unwarranted and misleading. In India prosperity depends more 
on the due diffusion of wealth than upon its actual volume. The 
Secretary of State regards India as a unit, but he should also regard 
it as an agglomeration of nearly 300 millions of units. It isa 


| 


reasonable inference from all the direct evidence yet collected that | 


from one-third to one-half of India’s peasantry and yeomen—the 
great majority from thirty to sixty years ago, according to province, 
the unencumbered right-holders in their villages—are now either 
landless or involved in debt. If so, this deterioration in their 
economic condition disproves the Government assertion that except 
“one section” they are prosperous. The “one section,” excluded 
by Lord George Hamilton, are doubtless the submerged peasantry 
ofthe Punjab and Bombay, the only provinces in which detailed 
local inquiries have as yet been carried out. If this is.so, is it not à 
fair presumption that similar inquiries elsewhere would disclose 
similar conditions? Were that proved, his Lordship holds there 
would be “a flaw in our title to govern India, which cannot easily be 
remedied or effaced.” Is it, then, not his duty to ascertain by local 


inquiries whether the flaw exists or not? Isit statesmanlike, on 


just to India for the India Office, in face of recurring famines Re 
accumulating evidences of the increasing poverty of the agricultura 
masses, to rest satisfied by annually reiterating a belief in they 


jab p that that belief was erroneous ? Can it be denied that 


he statistical data from which the prosperity view is derived 9^ j 
ible with an economic condition in which the majority i. A 


ht be tenants-at-will of a wealthy few, and 


prosperity, when the true facts can easily and cheaply be ascertained i 
by the institution of precise inquiries, such as those which for E 
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The apprehension that this is probably the case rests on the 


fact that whenever, wherever and by whomsoever close inquiries" 


into the economic state of the agriculturists of India have taken 
place, the result has been that they have been found to be indebted 
and deteriorating in status. This assertion may be confirmed by 
reference to (1) the inquiries and findings of Bombay Revenue 
Officers from 1852 onward on the condition of the ryots of the 
Bombay Deccan ; (2) the report of the special Commission appointed 
after the insurrection of those ryots in 1875 ; (3) the rather loose but 
still pertinent inquiries conducted, from time to time, since 1859, in 
the N. W. Provinces and generally for British India in 1881 and 
onwards, all brought together in a digest prepared under the orders 
of Lord Elgin in 1895-96 ; (4) the conclusion of the Famine Com- 
mission in 1880 “from evidence collected from all parts of India, 
that about one-third of the land-holding classes are deeply and 
inextricably in debt, and that at least an equal proportion are in 
debt, though not beyond the power of recovering themselves " ; (5) 
the facts established in the detailed village inquiries in the Punjab 
in 1896 ; and lastly (6) the estimate made by Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell’s Commission in 1900-1901, to the effect that probably at 
least one-fourth of the cultivators in Bombay have lost possession of 
their lands, that less than one-fifth are free from debt, and that the 
remainder are indebted to a greater or less extent. 

In those six cases inquiries numbers (2) and, in a stricter sense, 
(5) were wholly based on facts proved to have occurred by tracing 
the economic condition of villages and peasant-proprietary families. 
downwards from a period of freedom from debt to the time of the 
inquiry ; hence in those two cases the results obtained were. 


absolutely correct and reliable—a fact which enabled the Government 


of India to legislate drastically for both the Bombay Deccan and 
the Punjab. The incompleteness and untrustworthiness of Indian 
statistics in matters affecting the condition of the rural population 
has repeatedly been regretted by the Government of India and 
local Governments in India—even so lately as by Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell’s Commission, who complained that “no precise official 
information exists” on those matters—and when widespread evils 
traceable to the operation of our “system” have demonstrated the 
necessity of correcting them, time after time has the want of 
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accurate and reliable information been successfully urged by /azssez ) 
“faire local Governments as sufficient reason for inaction. That žr 
' want will continue to be felt, and effective reforms, if introduced at 

all, will be more or less of the nature of “leaps in the dark” until Sao - 

detailed local inquiries are carried out, exact facts ascertained for — 

every province in India, and those facts publicly admitted to be 

true by the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy in 


Council. If these inquiries are not undertaken and the prosperity : I 
myth contimues to be advanced by the officials responsible to cus ges 
the British nation for the well-being of the Indian peoples, the only 4 


possible explanation will be that the Government of India is afraid 
io publish to the world its colossalfailure—to use Lord "George 
Hamilton's words—“ to justify our only claim to rule India,” viz, - 
that we have improved “the material prosperity of the- people.” 


a CRS ct S. S. THORBURN. - 
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MEMORIES OF MARTINIQUE. 


HE calendar assures us that we have not yet left winter behind. 
T Were it not for this evidence we skould imagine that we had 
reached the height of an Indian summer. The sky above us is a quiver- 
ing vault of blue—a blue so intense that eyes accustomed to the sober 
tints of the North can hardly bear to look at it; the sea beneath and 
around us is like a vast vat of translucent indigo, the dimples of its 
surface turned to pools of liquid gold by the sun; the breeze which fans 
our faces is a warm caress. 

“We are in Martinique harbour! The boom of our signal gun is 
even now being answered by a volley of mock artillery from the hills and 
hollows which lieabout the base ofla Montagne Pelée, and the red 
"foofs and yellow walls of St. Pierre peep and wink at us from among the 
mass of tropical foliage in which the town is set. 

~ Our first impression is that the majority of the islanders must be 
amphibious. The cable has hardly finished roaring through the hawse- 
hole, before we are surrounded and beset by a strange medley of craft 
which swarm about us like ants round the body of a dead cockroach. 
There are stately lighters on thelook-out for freight; there axe tiny 
-*' dugouts," whose little naked glistening occupants jabber excited patois 


` "which rains from the promenade deck; there are boats piled high with 

fruitswhich Murillo had loved to paint; there are the canotiers (the 

local wherrymen), each asserting in shrillcreole the superiority of his 

particular skiff over every other boat in the harbour. 

E One ofthese gentry, more enterprising than the rest, informs us 
(that he had the privilege of rowing us ashore upon the occasion of our 

"p last visit. And though, as it happens, we have never been to the island 

S before, the delightful naiveté of the assurance pleases us; and we signal 
to him to approach the foot of the companion ladder. 

n actual fact, the strip of blue water which lies between us and the 

ch is but a span, yet, as we mount the worn slippery steps of the 
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jetty and gaze about us, we feel as if we had bridged the gulf which 
* divides us from some city of the Arabian Nights. Very different: this 
from the towns of the English West Indies. They are commonplace, 
dull—as lacking in distinction as a table-d'hóte-dinner. "Thisis strange, 
fantastical—a feast of colour and quaintness that would satisfy the most 
exigent of artists. In place of shingle and corrugated iron, you have 
walls of solid. stone, coloured a clear cool yellow, and peaked roofs of 
red tile with projecting dormer windows. None of the windows are 
glazed. They are fitted with moveable jalousies painted bright green or 
bluish grey.. There are no Signs on the outsides of the shops to indicate 
the particular branch of trade carried on within. To satisfy your curi- 
osity you must penetrate into the dimness of the interior, and even then 
you will be somewhat uncertain as to whether you arein an iton- 
mongery establishment or a provision dealer's. They are selling salt 
fish at the haberdasher's, perfume and toothbrushes at the confectioner's, 
children's toys at the cheesemonger's, millinery and gloves at the 
stationer's, chocolates and acid drops in the tobacconist's, until, like the 
man in the vulgar little Song, you ** dunno where you are.” Ded 
The streets are narrow and thread their way between the houses 


with a. superb disdain for parallel lines.- They never seem to be quite — 
. Sure what they are going to do next. 


ire wł . They twist and turn and rise and 
curve and dart off at tight angles and run foul of one another in a 
manner quite surprising, -while those which. cross the town and 
ascend to the mornes are so stee t, as rous ' 


remarked, you have to be careful not to sneeze when walking up them for 


= fear you should fall off into the road below. -~ 


: Everywhere there is the 


‘sound of running water—limpid, ice-cold 
Water coming straight down fr 


om mountain- 


So steep that, as a humorous writer. once . 


springs—and asit whispers | 


he gutters nd splashes in the fountains, it makes a sort of | 


animent to the soft pad-pa: 


O SODE 
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ugliness of the pure negro. The prevailing tint of complexion is yellow— 
p yellow in every imaginable tone and semi-tone, richest ochre to 
: palest lemon, and, similarly, the features are only faintly suggestive of 
E^ an African strain. The eyes are larger, the jaw and cheek-bones less 
pronounced, the lips less thick, the limbs cast, in a finer mould than 
5 those of the negro. You have, in short, a racial type, quite distinct from 
any other to be met with in the Antilles—a type produced by the per- 
{ petual crossing and re-crossing of the blood of the European, the blood 
of the Carib andthe blood of the negro.. Whether or not, this inter- 
lending of the three races is likely to be productive of good moral results, 
we do not pretend to say: we only know that, from the point of view of 
the sculptor, it would be impossible to find elsewhere finer specimens of 
the human animal. Especially is this the case with the women. Their 
port is superb. (a superiority -which they. doubtless owe to their 
'custom of carrying allburdens on their heads from earliest childhood) 
and, though the sun has looked upon them, they are comely—comely as 
the tents of Kedar,.as the curtains of Solomon. 5 sie 
2) “= Their dress, too, is calculated to show off their dark skins and lithe. 


E fem movements to perfection, for. they. have a sense of colour and of 


t 
i 
{ 
| 


‘form that might rouse envy and despair in the heart of a Mayfair 
eauty; With the utmost daring they will mingle together crimson, 
` Wellw, blue and green, violet; lilac, rose and purple, all in their 
ibrightest tints ; yet so unerring is their eye for effective contrasts that you 
eversee two colours clash,or the wrong combination of colours against. 
the wrong skin. TE dus ay A Mra 
-.- Would you picture a fille de couleur in: all the rainbow splendour of 
full dress ? Then, to begin with, imagine a bronze-tinted goddess, who, — 
e her face plain or pretty, carries her head with the air of a queen, and 
is limbed like the Venus of Milo. =. 2s = See Se 
: Now. take an enormous Madras handkerchief—it may be barred and 
triped with purple or black, but the ground-work must be bright 
_ fyellow—and twist it about her head turban-wise, but in such a manner 
Athat one stiffened end. can be drawn up through the front folds like an ~ 
aigrette. To complete the coiffure, fasten massive gold brooches one on 
either side‘and one in the centre: . Next come the earrings—the most : 
| favourite design being five gold cylinders fastened. together—cylinders i end 
iy perhaps two inches long and at; least an inch in (cisci NE 
now for the picce de vésistance—the necklace of one, two, three, four, or 
even five rows of large. hollow gold beads—the coveted, the "WT A 
ble collier chonta Remember, please, that all. this. jewellery ANS m 


€ la 
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the real metal. None of your pinchbeck, none of your rolled gold will 
* pass muster. The earrings of a Martinique quadroon may be worth a 
hundred and seventy-five francs a pair, while the necklace may cost . S 
ahything from five hundred to a thousand francs. The latter may be G 
given to the girl by her doudoux, her lover ; but it'is more usual to buy it 
on the instalment system or else to purchase it bead by bead until the . . 
set is complete. | 
As for the rest of our lady's costume, it is simple enough. An j 
embroidered chemise with sleeves, and a skirt or jupe worn very long . 
behind, but caught up in front and fastened below the breast, are her = 
only garments. Add to this a foulard or handkerchief, of contrasting 
colour to the dress, which is thrown over the shoulders, and you have a: 
costume which is, in all essentials, the exact counterpart of that worn! 
by the belles affranchies of a hundred and fifty years ago. . mi 
It must not, of course, be supposed that you often see such rich 
atüre as this in the street. The peasant women carrying burdens on 
their heads—peddling vegetables, fruit, cakes, charcoal, ready-cooked 
food, and goodness knows what besides—are simply dressed in a plain 
robe of vivid colours, the douillette reaching from neck to heel, but well J - 
girt up in front, to leave the legs bare and free, ; Ue 
3 - They are one of the pleasantest sights of St. Pierre, these cea juge 
i shopkeepers, with their easy Swinging grace, their firm free step an 
| their bright eyes which flash glances in at- every doorway, watching fo; 
— . 8 Customer’s signal, Even their shrill street cries -produce occasional . 
poses. concords of sweet sound which fall very agreeably on the ear. Aw 
E TN 005 Aie," chants this one in her soft patois, “ people upstairs, people} 
e downstairs, and all ye good folks who dwell in the attics, know that I 
ave very good and very beautiful fish to sell" eR a DRE ded 
_ “Ho,” cries another, in.a far-reaching falsetto, “tun out, little chil 
u Come out all you who want to buy char- - 


20, for some ù eason| —— 
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| Do not, however, wax too enthusiastic over these machannes (mar- 
chandes) You will do well to reserve your admiration until you have 
seen some representatives of the calling in its highest form of evolution— 
to wit, the porteuses. 

These, the professional carriers, who penetrate far into the heart 
of the country, laden with great packs of merchandise which they sell on 
commission, are to their town-dwelling sisters what the thorough-bred 
racer is to the jobbing hack, and they form a class so remarkable as to 
deserve more than a passing word of notice. ; 

: At a very early age, say, at five or six, the training of the future 
“@porteuse begins. She is, first of all, taught to carry small weights upon 
her head—an orange on a plate, a can of water, a calabash of eggs, 
anything will do—and she quickly becomes so skilful that she can 
i balance these unstable articles quite easily without touching them 
swith her hands even when walking very quickly. 

L| As her years increase, so does her burden, until, by the time she is 

| ten or twelve, she can carry quite a large basket of fruit or vegetables, and 

t 


í 
Y 


|. jis fit to accompany her mother or sister on a fifteen-mile expedition. At 
'E (sixteen or seventeen years of age she has attained her full development 
_ jand it would be difficult to find a finer specimen of athletic womanhood 
than she now presents. Tall, lithe, graceful, strong, all firm flesh and 
 well-knit bone and sinew, she is a splendid example of the economy of 
ds and with the confidence of one who knows her Strength and 
taying power, she prepares for her arduous journey. Eis 
. In place of the elaborate ‘ Madras,” she ties a gay but simple 
mouchoir round her head. Then she-dons her oldest chemise, her moi 
aded. cotton robe. This is all she wears. On one side of Xe: waist: 
she carries a coarse canvas purse, and on the other a small. bottle of 


nd other kindred ills, so she takes the precaution of 
little of the fiery spirit. The onl i i ; 
2 of th 5 y thing now wanting to c 
er outfit is the tòche, which is merely a piece of coarse ce ue x 
nd patted into a flat circular pad. Thi BST 
ead to take the pressure of her heav aes 
ti y burden off hèr skull . 

ow she is ready, ready to have the huge wooden tray of us : 
eighing perbaps a hundred and fifty pounds—hoisted up and poised 
upon her head; ready to start on a fifty-mile journey over blazing 


white roads, through dim forest tracks haunted by. the deadly fer-de. 


adding to. it 
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lance, up zigzagging mountain paths, down precipitous slopes into, dark; _ CR 
^ ravines. j > 


By this arduous means, by travelling all day and every day, through 
soaking rain and scorching heat, a girl with a talent for selling may 
make the princely income of thirty francs a month! And yet, like the! a 
pastry-cook before-mentioned, she is always happy, always content, ° 

Sometimes, when the porteuses are journeying in companjes of 1 
fifteen or twenty strong, they will sing snatches of local ditties, or, if they d 3 
are weary, they will stride along by the hour together as silent ,as [ BÉ | | 


Sphinxes ; but she who travels alone is rarely quiet for many minutes 1 
together, You may hear her talking to herself or to inanimate things. . X 
She talks to the far-off mountains, to the clouds, to the birds, to the 
setting sun. She sees a palm-tree curving its crest towards her from 
the roadside, and she laughs and bids it good-evening. Or she is 
clambering up a winding hill-path, and, looking back, she sees the great}: ;. 
; wide vista of the sea stretching away. and away far below, and she 
says, “Mi lanmé ka gadé moin !” (There is the great sea looking at me).|-- | 
** Maché toujou deie moin lanmé!” ( Walk after me, O Sea!) ded. 
. Sometimes she meets a laden sister journeying in the opposite} 
direction, and then she will cry, * Coument ou yé, ché?" And the} 
other replies, “Toutt douce ché, et ou ?” (All sweetly dear—and thou?) 
.. They have no time for more. They meet and greet and separat 
like ships that pass in the night. - We are told that robbery and murder | 
are by no means unheard-of crimesin Martinique; but; apparently, the 
porteuses are never molested. Certainly, they are not afraid of being 
attacked on their lonely journéys ; indeed, they are afraid of nothing 
of nothing, that is, save Zombis, and everybody is afraid of them: 
robably there is no people on the face of the earth who have a supersti- | | 
read of the supernatural so deeply. bred in their bone as these 


. Certainl vher j 
ardly a plan jut a 


‘St. Pierre. In this way he came in contact 
"in the place, and one morning he accepted an invitation from one of the 


a This follows so closely the precedents laid do 
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a beautiful creole—who was captured by Barbary pirates and sold to 
become a Sultana— Validé—and so on ad infinitum. 

To delve beneath the rich deposits of fancy which have accumulated 
round the small nugget of fact, whereon any one of these legends is 
founded, is a task requiring considerable ingenuity and much patience. 
But it is a healthful and instructive exercise, inasmuch asit gives 
you an insight into the way in which a very simple incident may, 
by constant repetition, become metamorphosed into a story of blood- 
curdling interest. Take, for example; the case of Messié Bon, 
Throughout the island you.will find no legendary expression more com-- 
mon than the temps coudvent de Messié- Bon (the time of the big wind: 
of Monsieur Bon). If a hurricane threatens, you will hear the in- 
habitants expressing a hope that it may not be like the -coudvent Messié 
Bon. And some years back, in the local police-courts, it was quite 
the usual thing for old coloured folk, who could not tell their age 
to give the magistrate some clue to the year of their birth by describing 
their stature at the time of the coudvent Messié Bon. Pressed for some. . 

explicit account of their famous or infamous compatriot, the country- 
-people say this : ** Messié Bon used to be a great slave-owner and very : 
. cruel master. He was a very wicked man, and he treated his Slaves so 
badly that, at last, the Bon Dié (the Good God) sent a great Wind which 
| blew away Messié Bon and Messié Bon's house and everybody in it: A 
1 7 : 3 
s a heard of mem any more." Now compare this terse. 
Qu y with the-actual story as related by the grandsor 
of a great friend of this much-maligned Frenchman. Somewhere ‘ab A 
the year 1809 Monsieur Bon held the office of collector of Eu ze 


with all the ship. captains 
E cotati to breakfast. It was a beautiful day—fine | and'clear—pb 

: (o a sudden a dreadful storm arose. The captain could not aoe ee 
and his guest, he slipped his anchor, hoisted jib and royals, ee 
* 3 


for the open; and from thence onward -nothing was ever he 


tain, barque or Monsieur Bon A 
[ e or. d Sfor the char 
desperado, it was as mild as that e 


e r t of a country cle 
kind and benevolent an old soul as ever B Eod » Nos p 


EN o anybody, and never had a slave in his life? us 
‘But enough of legend-making i acess 
; ater ^ g and legend-breal-; 

to something frankly materialistic. Let us turn epe - 


of Martinique cookery. Not, ifyou please, the S06 


CO 
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that it offers but little interest to the lover of local colour. It may be 
dismissed with the remark that it is the cookery of Provence rather than 
of Paris, of southern more than of northern France. It wasin the ter- 
ritory of mange-cróole that our investigations were carried on, and 
research was repaid by the discovery of many dishes that would have 
been a revelation to Mrs. Beeton. To begin in orderly fashion with the , 
soups, it may be said that there are only two kinds known to the Mar- 
tiniquais—the calalou and the soupe d'Aabitan. The latter is the prime 
favourite, and is made by boiling yams, carrots, bananas, turnips, choux- 
caraibes, pumpkin, salt pork and pimento, all up together into a conglo- 


.merate mass. The pork is omitted on Fridays, and, indeed, at all times 


meatis only eaten in the smallest quantities by the coloured people. 
This is partly owing toits cost, but more especially to the natural 
distaste for heating food which is induced by residence in the tropics. 
With these islanders the staple article of diet—thething which takes 
the place of the beef and mutton of Old England—is salt cod-fish, and 
infinite are the ways of preparing this apparently unmanageable food. 
The most simple and most popular is that called “ féroce,” but it is by 
no means as alarming asitsname implies. The fish is simply fried and 
served with vinegar, oil and pimento, manioc flour and avocado pear 
(a vegetable, the size of a turnip, which cuts rather like cream cheese) 
being considered indispensable adjuncts. z 

If you are too much of an epicure to care for the ferocious method, 
you may have lamori au grattin, in which case the fish is boned, pounded 
up with toast crumbs, and boiled into a mush with butter, onions and 
pepper. Or you may have it stewed in a variety of ways—with butter and 
oil, with oil and garlic, with potatoes and milk, with butter and pimento. 
and so on and so forth, : 

As for the fresh fish, there are so many varieties that to name and 
describe them all would ofitself filla small pamphlet. Among the 
poor (with whom, of course, quantity is of more consequence than sual ) 
the most popular.is the tonne, an immense blue-grey creature with fesh 
solid as beef. Next in order of precedence come the lambi, the l à : 
the coulious and the sadines. When it is said that lc ES 
delicate flying-fish so dear to the Barbadian—are sold at four a So m i 
sàdines can be bought for two sous a pound, that a pint of the Eo at 
manioc flour costs a like sum, and that the price of a. pj men E. 
isone sou, it will beunderstood that Martinique is, iced the en 
the poor man. Why, a superb blaffe—enough for a Cr. y e 
made by boiling up four sous' worth of coulious. (which are smaller and 
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4more delicate than sàdines), with pimentos, lemons, onions, spices 
and garlic. 

The holiday luxuries of the peasant class are manicou, vers- 
palmiste, zandouilles and poule-épi-diri, The manicou is one of the very 
few wild animals found in the West Indies. Itis a plucky little mar- 
supial which attacks the serpent and wages constant war with the field 
rat. Itsellsfor two and a half francs at its cheapest, and is usually 
salted before being cooked. As for the verspalmiste it is a barbaric 
delicacy at best. Itisthe great worm or caterpillar found in the head 


` of the cabbage palm after the “ cabbage" has been removed and the tree 


has begun to decay. These loathsome grubs are sold in the Place du 
Fortattwo sous each. They are spitted alive, and are said to taste 
like almonds. 

The zandouille is a kind of sausage made from pig buff, and is much 
esteemed for its richness; but it is only when you have tasted poule-epi- 
diri that you may be said to have reached the climax of good dining. 

The most cantankerous of husbands is immediately softened to affa- 
bility by the appeàrance on the dinner-table of poule-épi-diri; the 
naughtiest of children may be bribed into angelic goodness by the 
promise of this ambrosial dish. And yet the magic compound is nothing 
more remarkable than chicken and rice stewed together and flavoured 
with pimento. Pimento is ubiquitous in creole cookery. The difficulty 
would be to find the dish in which it is not used. There is, too, another 
element which has a trick of turning up with the most unexpected and 
disconcerting frequency—sugar, or, to give it its popular name, “ doux.” 

You get doux in fresh milk, English porter, beer and cheap wines; 
and many vegetables, such as peas, are boiled in caw’ sucré. All this 
sweetness is at first very distasteful to the European palate, and one 
expects to be seized at least with a violent bilious attack in consequence 
of taking so much sugar; but, as a matter of fact, no evil results ensue, 
and the white folk soon grow as fond of sweet things as the natives. 

From cookery to carnivals is a far cry, and yet to give a sketch, 
however imperfect, of Martinique without touching on the great annual 
festival of the people is impossible. It would be like talking of Spain 
and not mentioning bull-fights; like writing of Corsica and omitting 
banditti. : E : Sec 

We are wellon in March now, and for some days past the entire 
coloured’ population have been keeping holiday—that is to say, they 
have been devoting themselves body and soul to that species of merry- 
making which the dignified Englishman describes as “ playing the fool” 

80 ; 
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And yet it is very quaint and pretty fooling! Come up here and watch 
it from the Batterie d'Esnotz. It is very early in the morning, but it is 
not too early for the maskers. Already quite a goodly crowd has ap- 
peared round a far-off bend of the Rue Peysette, and as the human tide 
rolls on, it gathers force from innumerable streams and rivulets which 
flow into it from every alley, lane and bye-way. 

Here they come! Hurrying, leaping, dancing, running down the 
stéep street leading from the mornes and looking—in their vivid motley — 
like a cascading tulip bed. There they are, tumbling into the Rue 
Victor Hugo, and see! Now they are joined by the bands of the Intré- 
pides and the Sans-soucis, the famous rival dancing troupes. They are 
rivals in other things besides dancing, these two societies, They are the 
composers of the carnival songs, those satires, the singing of which forms 


one of the chief features of the festival. The love of music is inherent 


in the blood of these simple children of nature. No sooner are they 
moved by any incident in the life of a prominent person than they seek 
to embody it in verse; and thus writ in the memories of the people, the 
story will successfully defy “ the tooth of time and razure of oblivion.” 

No one who has been made the subject ofa carnival song need hope 
that the recollection of his folly will die with him. His sins of omission 
and commission will be as fresh as yesterday’s scandal long after his 
bones have returned to the dust from whence they came. The words of 
these songs are often obscene, and the writers generally display a lofty 
indifference to all the laws'of rhyme and metre. Indeed, they depend for 
effect solely on the melodies to which the verses are set; and these are 
often extremely pretty, varying from grave to gay, according to the nature 
of the words which they accompany. 

By this time the scene in the high street reminds you of nothin 
much as a kaleidoscope. Band after band sweeps by, the mus 5 
dressed as women or in flaming yellow monkish attire, Before the: oh 
dancers are dancing backwards with the motion of skates behind n ; 
and wave their hands as in pursuit. On every side you s% 2 Ss 
laughing, shrieking, chattering, singing, practical joking cr s oe. but 
very truth a mad revel of merry, mischievous, har. i oe 

The dresses are on the whole di "Chava: 


and the mock religious habit is the favourite costy 
look you will see representatives of the F Tanciscan 
tent orders, their high-peaked hoods risin 
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make-ups are of distinct local interest. Chief among these are the congo, 
ti manmaille (or baby), ti nègue gouos sirop (little molasses negro), and * 
-the diablesse, The congo represents a plantation hand. He wears a ^ 

rough grey shirt, blue canvas trousers, a large mouchoir fatas and an 
enormous hat of Martinique straw. His badge of office is a cutlass, 
Rather an uninteresting individual this, especially when compared with 
the really pretty troupe of girls en bébé who follow him. They look quite 
charming in their embroidered chemises, lace-edged: pantaloons, and 
beribboned caps, and their short skirts allow of a fine display of coloured 
stockings and dainty shoes. That dreadful-looking object yonder is the 
ti mégue gouos sirop. He typifies the original African ancestor, 
and is got up for the part in a loin cloth and a thick coating of soot and 
molasses! 

Of Guiablesses (devilesses) there are very few—it takes an extremely 
tall woman for the ròle ; but they are the most interesting figures in the 
pageant. They represent a Martinique superstition which is worthy of 
the Rhineland. The islanders aver that, sometimes at noon on a hot 
day, a beautiful negress will pass through some isolated plantation, smiling 
at the workers in the fields, tempting the men to follow her. He who 
yields to the spell never returns, and, if at any time a labourer should 
mysteriously disappear, his companions say that la Guiablesse has taken 
him. The carnival costume of this dusky enchantress is simple enough, 

It consists merely of a black robe with white foulard and turban and black 
mask. She also carries a bom or large tincan which she drops every 
now and then with a crash. The tallest Guiablesse always walks before 
the rest, singing in a kind of chant “ Jou ouvé"? (Is it yet daybreak ?) 
And her sisters make answer in chorus ** Jou pa noo ouvé.” (It is not yet 
say.) : : 
But look! What is that dance in full swing over yonder, which is 
holding the onlookers as with a spell ? Come and see. It is worth your 
while. It is the famous Bouéné. It is very old, this dance. Probably it 
had its origin in Central Africa, and even now there is more than a hint 
of savagery about it. It is nota decorous performance, but you forget 
to be shocked at the abandonment of the dancers in admiring the lithe 
animal grace of their movements. The hot sun blazes down upon them ; 
the heat of the roads is enough to blister their bare feet, but externals are 
nothing to them now. The blood runs like lava through their veins; 
their every sense is throbbing in response to the quick, fierce beat of the 
music; and though the sweat streams off them and their hearts are 
going like sledge-Hammers, they are insensible to fatigue. Very different 
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this from the mechanical performance of the stage; very far removed 
* from the slipshod waltzing to be seen in English ball-rooms. 

The dancers are many in number, but the rhythm of their movements 
is so perfect that you might imagine them guided by a single impulse. 
They dart to and fro, they embrace and separate, they glide and twist 
and bow and clap their hands, all in perfect unison. They do it, too, 
with such keen zest—such a passionate sensual delight in every graceful 
bend and twirl that we could watch them for hours. We should like to 
doso, but we may not. Already we have lingered too long. The day 
has glided by with the silent swiftness of the dancers themselves, and 
even now the steamer which is to take us away is snorting with impa- 
tience in the harbour. Our West Indian night's entertainments are 
over... .. As we draw slowly away from the land, the western sky is 
Suffused with as many dyes as an artist's palette, and the cloudy coif 
which Mont Pelée always wears is touched into gold by the last shaft 
of sunlight. It islike a yellow Madras! The effect is only momentary. 
Swift as a shadow it passes, and the colours all around fadeand merge 
into a velvety darkness. Down on the horizon the southern cross gleams 
iremulously, and far astern Martinique, le Pays des Revenants, is 
absorbed into the purple of the night. 


DOROTHY HARDING. 
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THE MADRAS LAND REVENUE SYSTEM. 


CREL the great French financier, defined taxation as “the 
art of so plucking the goose as to secure the largest amount 
of feathers with the least amount of squealing.” In the earlier 
stages of political society, the Government tried to get as much as 
it could from its subjects, while it tried to pay in return as little as 
it could. But with the establishment of British rule in this 
country, our ideas of taxation have changed, and we have come to 
regard taxes as a contribution to meet the general expenses of 
the Government, which each man is bound to pay according to the 
measure of his ability. This ideal is as yet very far from being 
realised in practice in this country. It was only a decade ago that 
Professor Mahaffy, of Dublin, spoke of the position of the Indian ryot 
as that of “a slave to earn tax for his rulers.” In no country in the 
world does a Government enjoy so many monopolies as the 
Government of this country does. Land Revenue, Water Cess, 
Forest Revenue and Salt are the milch cows of the Government of | 
India. These monopolies are directly connected with agriculture— 
the only industry by which we live and upon which we rely for all 
our means of economic progress in other directions. It is the one 
source from which the nation gets its food supply, the State its in- 
creasing revenue, and the trader the bulk of his exports and the 
means of paying for his imports. Briefly, this industry is the main- 
stay of our entire economic life. The assumption that low prices. 
will result from Government ownership of these monopolies is not 
borne out by the facts. On the other hand, there is too much reason 
to think that these monopolies are more and more administered as 
asource of revenue rather than asa help to agricultural industry. The 
Government is unfortunately using its position of vantage to compe] 
the payment of higher prices than people can afford to pay. Public 
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taxation, to which the ryots are the chief contributors, is steadily 
; growing with the growing needs of a progressive administration, 

Lord Curzon will be greatly mistaken if he thinks that his 
recent Resolution on the Land Revenue system has set the question 
at rest. The revenue systems ofthe different provinces vary, and, 
speaking of the Madras Presidency, with which I am acquainted, I 
venture to say that the reforms announced in the said Resolution do 
not in the least satisfy public expectations. “ Progressive and gra- 
duated imposition of large enhancements,” “ greater elasticity in the 
revenue collection,” and ‘reduction of assessments in cases of 
local deterioration during the currency of the settlement," may be 
sufficient in a province where the assessments are * equitable in 
character and moderate in incidence," and where there has been left 
to the cultivator of the soil “that-margin of profit that will enable 
him to save in ordinary seasons and to meet the strain of excep- 
tional misfortune.” But in Madras, these conditions are almost 
entirely absent, — : 

“The presidencies of Bengal and Madras were acquired under 
circumstances which have ever since continued to influence their 
Tevenue system. Bengal acquired at once the dominion of rich and 
fertile provinces, yielding a revenue much beyond its wants ; it had, 
therefore, nO occasion to enter into any minute examination of the 
assessment ; it was satisfied with what it got from the Zamindars 
and left them in possession of the lands on very easy terms. M adras, 
teme. iners Was able to pay eee Res for sit 
territories by slow degrees À 4 ae eee E d 

» partly from the Nizam, but chiefly from 
Mysore ; and though the assessment had already been raised too 
high by those Governments, its own Pressing necessities did not 
permit it to lower the demand, but forced it to enter into the most 
rigid scrutiny of the sources of the Tevenue, in order to kee it x 
and there has, in consequence, always been a ds 
ryots, which nothing but necessit justi qu oes vponke 

: sity could justify.” (Selections from 


the Records of the Madras Government Volume N ; 
Even the Bombay rates are very 0. XXII, page 16.) 


The Bombay Settlements have been ve 


much below the Madras rates. 
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* Cinderella of the Presidencies" is only too true. A large portion 
of the Madras Presidency is, however, under a perpetual settlement. ' 
Bombay has no Zamindaries. Out of the 9o millions of acres forming 
the area of the Madras Presidency, about 274 millions—or between 
one-third and one-fourth—are held by Zamindars. About 8 millions 
of acres are held by Inamdars. The coffee lands of the Neilgheries, 
Wynad and Shevaroys are assessed in perpetuity. The total extent 
of ryotwari land under occupation is about 223 millions of acres, of 
which nearly 4 millions are returned as “occupied waste.” The 
ryots pay for the whole occupied area, whether cultivated or not. 
The Government imposes the land-tax on lands held on ryot- 
wari tenure, by virtue of the prerogative of the Crown, and revises 
the same once every thirty years on such principles as may appear 
just and proper at each revision. Declarations proclaiming that there 
would be no re-classification ofsoils or re-valuation of grain out-turns, 
but that the assessments would be revised solely with reference to 
prices, had been in circulation till 1895. People had actually invested 
money m land, relying on these declarations. But when the time 
came for giving effect to them, the Government coolly cast them to the 
winds and sought to obtain increases not warranted by a rise in prices. 
In the revision settlements of the Trichinopoly, Godavari and Kistna 
districts, the soils in the deltaic tracts have been re-classified and the 
ryots' improvements deliberately taxed in such re-classification. The 
actual work of classification is practically done by a low-paid agency. 
In the case of individual holdings, the enhancements went up to 200— 
300 per cent. and even more. There are no rules imposing any limi- 
tations upon the enhancements to be made at any one revision. It 
is always very difficult to. determine the actual net profits of a land. 
The gross profits are comparatively easy to determine. The difficulty 
is to determine what deductions should be made from them before 
we reach at what is available as net profits. “It is not that the 
conclusions of the Settlement Department are based on actual facts 
bearing upon -each item of calculation in the theoretical process; 
but the facts are adjusted to suit the increase of revenue pre- 
viously fixed upon.” And theres no one to verify the estimates 
ofthe Settlement Department in the light of actualities, either 
before or afterthe settlement—much less to.inquire whether the 
margin left to the ryots is sufficient even for their most necessary 
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requirements. Even in theory, the ryot's share is reduced 
“from a half to three-eighths, since the imposition of the local 
cesses. In this connection, it must be remembered that, * when the 
principle regulating the share of the net produce which was to 
represent the land-tax was settled in 1856, it was intended the 
charges for the maintenance of roads and of village establishments 
should be met out of the Government assessment, and accordingly 
it was declared that the assessment included a percentage set apart 
for this purpose. The original principle has since so far been 
departed from by the development of the system of local taxation 
that, as regards the local land cess, at all events, the charges which 
it was intended should-be met from the Government share of the 
produce are now practically met out of the ryot's share.” 

Before the introduction of the provincial contract, when the 
Provincial Government did not expect to share in any increase of the 
land revenue, it was not directly interested in its expansion. But, 
being in greater touch with the people, it sympathised with the 
hardships felt by the ryots in any such increase, and it was, therefore, 
more willing to listen to the complaints of the ryots against any 
increase in the assessment. A perusal of the Land Revenue reports 
and of the correspondence between the Governments of India and 
Madras inclines us to come to the conclusion that, in the older 
days, the Government of Madras was more determined in its 
opposition to the demands of the Government of. India for revisions 
of settlement. We do not now see that same resistance to increasing 


the burdens of the people, which is visible in the older records of 
the Government. 


. . The land revenue has steadily 
it being 481-23 lakhs of rupees in 
Fasli 1308. This increase is due to 


increased during the last ten years, 
Fasli 1298 and 57612 lakhs in 


in the cultivation and much risky 
can obtain land by applying fo 
land-owner is strong and general.” 
= Source of satisfaction when it Springs 


r it, and a desire of becoming 
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the people, as evidenced by larger proceeds of old taxes. But there 
isno room for such satisfaction in the forced increases consequent 
upon enhanced taxation on land. “ Such taxation," says Sir William : 
Markby, “ comes to the people of this country not as it comes to the 
rich as a deprivation of some of the luxuries of life, but as an ` 
aggravation of the pinch of poverty. At no stage of the settlement 
operations are the tax-payers consulted and even the more moderated 
suggestions of its own Revenue officers are overruled by the 
Government, when they are in conflict with those of the Settlement 
Department." i 

The water-cess policy, too, has been radically changed in recent 
years. Whether one can or cannot approve ofthe Irrigation laws 
framed by the Indian Legislature and their administration, one 
cannot possibly refrain from acknowledging the incalculable benefits 
conferred by the irrigation works, and the enormous increase created 
in the productive capacity of the country by their construction. If 
the proposition that the interests of the Government and of the 
people are identical is true in any case, it is in the matter of 
irrigation. Each province has its own Irrigation Cess Act, and the 
law for Madras is contained in Act VII of 1865,as amended by Act I 
of 1900. If the old Act authorised the Government to levy the rates 
only in cases in which the water is voluntarily taken by the ryot, 
the Amendment Act has introduced a violent change. It legalises 
thelevy ofsuch rates also in cases in which the water reachesa 
field by percolation, if it is beneficial to and sufficient for the 
requirements of the crop. In giving his assent to the Act, His 
Excellency the Viceroy, however, laid down the condition that the 
water rate is to be levied only when a full and constant supply of 
water is assured. Whether these conditions exist or not ina given 
case is a matter entirely for the determination of the Collector, and 
his orders cannot be questioned in a Civil Court. His proceedings 
arenot even ofa judicial nature. In ninety cases out of a hundred the 
Collector's opinion means the opinion of the village officers and 
Revenue Inspectors. The value of water to an agriculturist in this 
country is so great that he will certainly not fail to avail himself of 
jt, if he can obtain it on reasonable terms. When he does not so 


avail himself of it, it may well be presumed that those terms are 


unreasonable, and that the rates demanded should be reduced 
? 
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rather than that he should be forced—as the Amendment Act 
'contemplates—to take water at rates that do not yield him a fair 
' profit. The amendments embodied in the Act are without a 
parallel in the legislation of any other province. Moreover, the Act 
applies not merely to the Ryotwari Jands but also to the perma- 
nently settled Estates and Inams, from whose owners all that the 
| Government could claim is a fair price for water voluntarily taken 
l by them for irrigation purposes. The Government, while charging 
$ for the benefit which a land is supposed to have derived from the 
i water that reaches it by percolation, practically disclaims its 
| responsibility to compensate the land-owners for any injüry caused 
by such water. The power of framing the rules under which, and 
li fixing the rates at which, water for irrigation is to be supplied is 
surrendered by the Legislature into the hands of the Executive. 
| Government means well, but not always does well It raises the 
| rates without a sufficient knowledge of local conditions. Water 
| rates have been raised by leaps and bounds even in the case of 
canals which are yielding a direct net return of 12 per cent. In fact, 
the rates charged under certain irrigation systems are so high as to 
bar the use of water on certain lands that really benefit by canal 
irrigation. And they are also much higher than those charged in 
Northern India. - 
th Wien examining the effect of a tax on profits, Mill declares 
at “it may operate in different ways. The curtailment of profit, 
and the consequent increased difficulty in making a fortune, or 
ed E. d E T. pore of capital may act as a 
crc A , and to the use of them when made... Profits 
i y -,-Sulliciently to make up for all that is taken from them by 
ae E =e ja will have been realised without loss 
increasing production is E xm Dd hee eee 
Blaser meee x S pee and is at best so small 
fot. our eal ate ne im Dot to form an element worth entering 
. sides, the ryots are reluctant to effect 


: pe ments at their own expense, as they fear—and often justly 
. tear—that such improvements will 


tax at the next revision. If the pro 
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prices of agricultural produce that the ryots can hope for some relief. 
In those cases where this rise does not make up for all that is taken 
from the ryots by the tax,there cannot but be a deterioration in 
their standard of living. 

It is argued by some Indian writers that the real incidence ofa 
land tax, when thus imposed on agricultural produce, is similar to 
that of a tax on any other commodity. It should eventually fall on 
the consumer, for it increases the cost of production, and in that 
respect has the same effect as when the cost of production is increased 
by natural causes. The effective demand for agricultural produce 
must be satisfied. The consumer must, therefore, pay a price 
adequate to cover the cost of production. The price thus paid is 
sufficient to cover the expense of cultivating whatever extent of land 


.it may be necessary to cultivate in order to meet that demand. 


The prices of some of the most essential food-grains have risen'in this 
country by about 60 per cent. during the last twenty years. And it 
is asked whether it is possible that the Government can go on raising 
the assessments and cesses by leaps and bounds and yet the prices 
of agricultural produce will remain unaltered! But the Govern- 
ment contends that because prices have risen, therefore it has had 
to enhance the assessments. The truth seems to be that the two act 
and re-act on each other. Professor J. Shield Nicholson, of 
Edinburgh University, says: “A land tax imposed by Government 
may take the form of a monopoly rent, and as such enter into cost 
price.” There is a complaint that the increased assessments are, in 
some cases, more in the nature of a “monopoly rent " than 
“ economic rent.” In this country, land can be worked as a practical 
monopoly in the hands of the Government which has the power of 


‘enhancing the assessments at its will on account of the collapse of 


non-agricultural industries. The question whether the increase of 
taxation falls upon the producer or the consumer is not of any great 
importance, since 80 per cent. of the population are agriculturists, 
and much of what they produce is consumed by themselves—Nwho 
hold land in small properties. But the question vitally affects the 
lower middle classes, and the labouring classes whose incomes have 
not risen in proportion to the increase in the prices of provisions. 
Lord Curzon thinks that “prices may rise from an increase of 


demand over supply, that is, by the increase in the number of those 
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to be fed, or in the standard of living.” But it is obvious that the 
high prices now prevailing cannot be ascribed to any increase in the 
standard of living. Decreased production may have something to 
do with the present high prices. But the prices of commodities, 
which are the subjects of international exchange, depend upon the 
| prices ruling in other countries. They will continue to rise until 
| prices here reach a level of equality with, and, from the point of view 
of international trade, adjust themselves to, the prices ruling in 
other countries. 

In Madras the revenue system is governed by the Standing 
Orders and the Settlement Manual, and they are altered and amended 
from time to time at the pleasure of Government. No oppor- 
tunity is afforded for external criticism. The opinion of the 
Government or of the Board one year is at variance with the views 
expressed by the same authorities another year. Though the 
Secretary of State approved of the principle of the permanent system 
of settlement (as distinguished from a system of permanent settle- 
ment) in his Despatches of 22nd March 1883 and 8th J anuary 1885, 
| and though distinct pledges were given to the people that the said 

system would be adhered to in the revision settlements in the Madras 
Presidency, Lord Curzon now questions the soundness of that 

principle. That system is based on an attempt to reconcile the 

claims of the State to share in the “unearned increment” in the 

value of property accruing from natural causes with the necessity 
for seeing that the interference with, and consequent depreciation 

of, landed Property, which the ascertainment of the Government 
ese eR cpa Rud to such an extent as to discourage 

: pital in effecting improvements on land. In 

Bombay there is a legislative enactment protecting the ryot's 
improvements from taxation by a permanent recognition of a land 
classification once fairly effected. The Madras Agricultural Com- 
reciting rein woul be il to tent oF at cach 
ees ERA ene Improvement, and recommended 
RS that legislation might be undertaken to define the status of the ryot. 
. But when I suggested legislation for Madras on lines similar to those 


t said that it “has no intention 
imilar provisions in Madras," 
t tribunals to which the ryots can 


re are, also, no independen 
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ppeal against over-assessment. The Deputy Commissioner of 
I'event. | Settlement, who fixes the assessment, has also the power 
to hea- objections to the rates fixed by him, and an appeal lies to 
the €; ..missioner from any decision or order passed by a Deputy 
Concnissioner. In view of the inconvenience or want of full 
confidence in the assessment of land-tax caused by this system, 
I suggested that Collectors of districts might be empowered to hear 
the objections now heard by the Deputy Commissioners, but even 
this modest proposal did not commend itself to the Government. 
be According to Adam Smith, the two most fundamental principles 
| 4 Ofa good system of taxation are equity and certainty. Certainty is the 
| 4 most essential and necessary condition, without which all attempts 
Bi at equality prove illusory. With an uncertain tax, no systematic 
improvement can be hoped for. Atax which meets the requirements. 
of certainty tends to become more equitable as time goeson. And 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.LE., rightly says: “Not to define 
clearly and intelligibly the grounds 9s which the State is entitled to 
aln increase of revenue from lands, is the most efficacious method 
that human ingenuity could devise for keeping the cultivators 
ternally in the gloom of uncertainty and the slough of despond.” 
$ The greatest promoter of industry is security, and protection from 
rbitrary taxation is but one form of that “ protection against the 
overnment' on which Mill justly insists as more important even 
than “ protection by the Government.' There is no question which 
ore deeply and directly affects the welfare and progress of the 
eople, and therefore, no question where it can be more necessary that 
he policy and procedure of the Government should be carried out on 
Sound and intelligible principles. And to a true statesman like Lord 
Giza anxious to promote to the highest extent the welfare of the 
people committed to his charge, w. hat object can be nobler or higher, 
and what task worthier of his best efforts, than to remoye the 
obstacles that now stand in the way of the ryovs advancement ? 


GANJAM VENCATARATNAM. 
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HOW TO COMMENCE AN EASTERN NAVY. 


HE proposal that I put forward in the Contemporary Review, 
last October, for the formation of an Eastern Navy having met 
with very general expressions of approvalin India and at home, as 
likely to provide both an addition to our naval power in the East and 
a possible naval reserve generally, I am induced to follow up the 
subject with a definite proposal for making a beginning. At the least 
it may help to carry the idea one stage nearer to its practical and, let 
me add, naturalrealisation. The inducement to sketch and advocate. 
this plan is rendered the greater by Lord George Hamilton's cautious 
reply to the question asked by Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree in the 
House of Commons to the effect that there were “ practical difficul- 
ties" about organising the lascars into a reserve force which, until) 
he saw his way to overcoming them, would prevent his advising the 
Viceroy to take up the project. As every one knows, there ar 
“practical difficulties” at the commencement ofall experiments or new 
undertakings, but I do not see why they should be much greater in 
the case of an Eastern Navy than they proved in the organisation o 
the Imperial Service Force which, after many years of unprofitable! — 
talk about practical difficulties by Anglo-Indian officials, was galva) 
nised into life by the Nizam's offer in 1887. The proposal which i 
now put forward does not require the Secretary of State ox the 


Viceroy to grapple with the difficulties apprehended by Lord George: As 


Hamilton, but simply to express a benevolent approval when the, 
initiative has been taken, as I believe it will be taken, by some of the’ 
leading Princes of India for the endowment and inauguration of. . 
what, in the fulness of time, will become an Eastern Navy D 
The subject of an Eastern Navy cannot be looked aon exclu- 
sively from the British point of view. India and her people have auc 
clear and direct interest in the matter. They should not be content | 


with merely claiming to have a voice in the decision of the question, .- 
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because they have an unquestionable right to protest if it is neglected 
or shelved through indifference, pre-occupation, or even timidity, 
What they have, indeed, first to show of their own accord, and 
before they can complain of receiving no attention, is that they are 
interested in the subject and ready to bear their share in the cost and 
effort required to place it in the way of settlement. They have to 
display intelligent concern in Imperial questions and a lively: sense 
of the duties and responsibilities of a political co-partnership that 
were not dreamt of at the Native Courts even a few months ago, and 
among such questions there is not one of the same gravity as the 
preservation of the naval power and superiority of Great Britain, for 
on that depends, in the last resort, not merely the security of India 
but her prosperity and her chances of greater future prosperity, based 
on the growth of industry and a world-wide trade, Therefore, it 
behoves the Princes of India to speak out, and with no uncertain 
sound. They have the ambition to fill a more prominent and a more. 
clearly defined place in the governing and legislative. system. of the 
British Empire. They have now an exceptional opportunity of 
showing that they are anxious to merit the elevation they seek by 
proposing of their own free will, and by providing from their own 
resources the means, to do a little bit of practical work in the depart- 
ment of creative statesmanship which the caution, or the momentary, 
and surely passing, sense of difficulty at the India Office has left them 
the rare opening to achieve. : t Mi. 
The scheme, then, that I submit to the ruling Princes of India 
is that they should offer to the Viceroy, and through him to their 
Imperial Suzerain the King, and Emperor of India, to raise a fund 
of half a million sterling for the purchase of a second-class cruiser, 
to be named, let us assume, the Kaisar-i-Hind, which should serve 
as the training ship for Indian naval officers and blue-jackets, and as 


. the nucleus of an Eastern Navy. I would exempt from even the 


moral obligation to contribute to that fund the Chiefs of Kashmir 
and the Punjab, because they directly and indirectly are liable in a 
larger sense than others for the military defence of India 3 but itis a 
fund that ought to receive the sufficient Support of the Princes of 
Southern, Western and Central India. As the ship would take two 
years to build, the subscriptions to the fund should be payable in: 
two annual instalments. e 
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The only conditions that the donors should make are that. the 
ship is to serve only in Indian waters or in the seas of the Far East; 
that the crew is to be mainly Indian, and that each donor is to have 
the right of nominating one or more cadets to be trained as naval 
officers. For the sake of definiteness, it may be suggested that every 
ten thousand pounds should carry with it one nomination. 

In this way a movement could be set in train by those who, after 
all, are most largely interested in the results of the experiment, to 
discover whether an Eastern Navy can be made a practical success 
ornot. The Supreme Government, too anxious about other matters 
to give the subject full consideration, or reasonably reluctant to 
assign any part of India's revenue to fresh and necessarily experi- 
mental outlays, can have no objection to the proposal being 
subjected to a fair trial, if the Princes of India are willing tc 
provide the means for it out of their surpluses, their savings, or 
their economies. The Admiralty would, no doubt, gladly furnish the 
officers and the training staff a selected corps from the lascars 
of the Merchant service of India would form the nucleus of the 
crew, and the cadets nominated and carefully selected by the 
donors would be the cadre of India's naval service, The experiment.- 
from every point of view, would be interesting. If it failed, not much 
harm would be done ; ifit succeeded, we should secure an invaluable 
auxiliary service im the Eastern Seas. There is really no reason 
why it should fail, unless the authorities in India, piqued at the initi- 
ative being taken out of their hands, should throw cold water on the 
project with an official veto. 
et eur abis mire to. 
said. t y appealed to, and directly interested 
in the successful accomplishment of the scheme, viz., the Princes of 
e e wel athe, 

b equ pire—to make what seems to it the 
suitable and wisest reply. There can, howeyer, be no doubt that, if 
they rise to the occasion, they will elicit a Pees of entl asti 

Nem bi 1uslastic 
appreciation throughout the British Empire, and finally break dowt 
the barriers of prejudice and popular misconceptions m ae ; s 
real obstacles in the path of cordial relationship. EE 2 


So far for India ; but there is no reason for restricting the ex 


‘periment to that country, An Eastern Navy was not to be pus 
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sively, although it ought to be mainly, an Indian Fleet. There should 
certainly be in it a Malay squadron. The Princes of the Malay 
Peninsula, and the wealthy Chinese merchants who have accumu- 
lated their riches under ourprotection at Singapore, Penang and 
Perak, might be moved by India’s example to start a similar 
movement andto provide a training ship for the Malay and Chinese 
races in the Straits Settlements. This would be on a smaller scale: 
than the organisation in India, and in proportion to their comparative 
resources. But it would aim none the less, in testing and developing: 
the capacity of the Malays to serve on war-ships, at forming a reserve: 
force at Singapore, which would materially increase our naval 
Strength in the Far East in the future. Finally, I would not prohi- 
bit or reject a similar voluntary movement among the Chinese native 
merchants of Shanghai, Hongkong and other parts of China, if they 
were to offer to purchase a man-of-war and make it a training ship: 


. for Chinese sailors under the British flag. If the authorities gaye 


the least encouragement, the Chinese merchants of Singapore and. 
the Straits Settlements would speedily start the necessary moyement, 
and it would soon be supported in China itself. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
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REFORM IN THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
IN INDIA. 


HE December number of Eas & West contains two articles * of 
an extremely suggestive nature, both advocating reforms in 
Indian administration, which I have long considered necessary, and 
endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to further. I therefore need 
scarcely apologise for making a few remarks on the subject, especially 
as it will surely add to the usefulness of Hast & West, if thet 
journal can become,, so to speak, self-propagating. I mean that its 
articles should have a tendency to produce other articles, written in 
criticism of, or comment on, them. In this way alone can interest in 
the various subjects discussed be kept up. i c 
General Thornton says that, “changes must be introduced ver 
gradually"; but I do not think he need have any apprehension as to 
undue haste ; the danger almost seems to lie the other way. A 
semi-despotic Government is certainly liable to the mistake of 
over-estimating the value of any reform which it contemplates, and 
the urgency of the call for its introduction. But when the reforms 
under contemplation affect its own constitution, when, to borrow a 
metaphor from the healing art, it has to admit organic disease, aud 
consent to amputation, too great eagerness in the process is not 
greatly to be dreaded. 3 
It is significant that the two writers, whose articles have been 
instanced, belong to branches of the service, which are not directly . 
concerned with the administration. The officials of the executive 
are persistently silent on this great question of reform. When they 
do speak, their utterances are, rightly or wrongly, put down 
to disappointment at the failure of their own careers. Add to this the — 
[EP P. 
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"I, ‘The British System of Government in India " 


" 4 , By Colonel Dowden, R.E. 
If, " Isour Government of India Satisfactory?" By General Thornton, C.B. 
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terrible apathy of the people of Great Britain in reference to Indian 
affairs, and it is easy to see that there is likely to be plenty of time 
for deliberation as to the merits of any scheme which may be put 
forward, before it-is introduced. What we may lack is a sufficient 
number of experienced individuals to devote patient consideration 
and thought to the subject, and then come forward to speak or write, 
and propose practical measures of improvement. Those who have 
experience for the most part will not come forward, and those who 
come forward lack the necessary experience. 

Colonel Dowden’s article is principally concerned with the revival 
/ of Indian village communal Government, if such an institution ever 
existed, and to this all-important subject, in which, I consider, lies 
the solution of almost all our difficulties, I shall return later on, 
I regard the historical part of this question as unimportant, because if , 
these institutions did not exist, they could easily be created. 

General Thornton does not instance this measure as a necessary 
reform, but in saying that the British administrator should avail 
himself more of the advice, opinions and co-operation of his native 
fel'ow-subjects, he practically ranges himself on the same side. He 
Speaks in favourable terms of the “ Forward Policy,” but of this 
I shall have something to say later, on the opposite side. He 
instances as specific defects in our administration the following :— 

; I. The refusal or neglect of the Imperial Government to 
Provide a portion of the cost of the Indian army. 
i IL. The general expensiveness of the administration, : 

IIL The tendency to disregard the wishes and feelings of the - 
people, in attempts to benefit them. 

; IV. The plunder and oppression of the people under forms 
of law. : «s : 
| V. The want ofa proper representation of India in the Imperial 
Parliament. 
. . Before examining these various matters a little in detail, I should 
like to unburden myself onthe “Forward Policy." Under existing 
circumstances I am willing to admit that this policy was necessary, 
but how about the “existing circumstances"? I mean that the 
necessity of preventing the near proximity of Russia arises solely from 
the want of attachment to our rule on the part of the people, Jf we. 
rested our Government, as we migbt rest it, I fully believe, on the 
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broad basis of popular contentment, we might snap our fingers e 
at any neighbour. I do not say that collateral benefits may not have Bor 
been conferred on some of the peoples concerned, by the “ Forward 
Policy,” but I do say that it is unworthy ofa great Government to 
fear the approach of such a neighbour as Russia which, if we only | 
would acknowledge it, has done as much good to Asia as we have | 
ourselves, Many thinking men in India condemn our Afghan policy: ..* | 


It is the same, in their opinion, as began the downfall of the Roman _ f 
Empire. i i A 
A. Sandeman could perhaps carry out such a policy SAO - 4 


risk, but in other and less able hands, there is a very great risk of loss 
of prestige. I havea still further objection to this policy, and that is, S | 
that it ends in the attention of Government being so much taken up "œ +; | 
with matters outside India, that the much more important subject NS £ 
of internal affairs is neglected. aa rs 

Let us now see if we could not, by some of the reforms suggested, 
so strengthen our hold on the affections of the Indian people, as to be | 
able to dispense with these * policies " altogether. Would it not bea 
much more manly attitude and one more worthy of a truly Imperial 
Government to sit tight on our own borders, and bid defiance tc all | 

. who sought to cross them with hostile intent ? : : a 

First, as to the question of an Imperial contribution to the.cost of 
the Indian army. A very small contribution would probably satisfy 
India, and create in the minds of the leaders of her political thought 
the conviction that we really desired to be true and just in all ‘our 
dealings” with her. The army would bekept in a still greater state 
of efficiency than at present, and would be always available for service 
in any part of the world, without any one having the right to pretest . 
or object. 

Secondly, as toa cheaper administration. Slowly has the idea 
that our administration is too costly for the country, begun to dawn 
upon observers of the political situation. The idea is certain to grow. 
n intensity,and to command a greater amount of attention, as time 

goes on. The question bristles with difficulties; we must not be in à 
hurry, and we must be mindful of the enormous mass of vested interests 
which have grown up to complicate the situation. But sooner or 
later the question will have to be faced. I belieye that substantially | 
the same remarks apply here as I had occasion to make in reference “27 


1 
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to Police Reform in an article on that subject in February last. No 
tinkering of the present system will do much good. What is wanted is 
total remodelling and reconstruction. The subject is far too large a 
one for incidental treatment, but I might remark, in passing, that 
nothing would be so likely to ensure the lasting loyalty of the Indian 
people as a change of system based solely on regard for their pockets. 
lf they saw us willingly sacrificing some of that splendid edifice ; 
of administrative efficiency which has gained us such credit all oyer 
the world, for their sake, they would reciprocate with a gratitude 
and attachment to our rule, which would go far towards bringing 
about that desirable result which we have glanced at. Our Empire, 
‘based upon the universal contentment of the Indian people, would 
need no Frontier Policy or other artificial prop for its security. 
Thirdly, a greater regard than we show at present for the wishes 
and feelings of the people, would be another means towards the great 
end—the rebuilding of the foundations of our Empire on the broad 
basis of popular content. This is a matter which may not beso 
easy as it appears at first sight. The great lesson of “ the other side 
ofthe shield," the ability to look at things from points of view other 
than our own, though perhaps more important than any other, is yet 


‘the most difficult of any portion of the training and discipline of life, 


This is a power which has to be acquired by most persons after a long 
course of painful and laborious training. But the need is one which all - 
but those. absolutely blinded by prejudice can see, and it can be 
supplied by those in power only. In this matter, however, as in 
nearly all others, the more discussion we have the better. 

Fourthly, the plunder and oppression of the people under legal 
forms is an evil which can, I think, be remedied only by radical changes 
in our system of Government. We want an administration of a much 
simpler kind, we want to undo an enormous amount of work already 
done, before these drawbacks can be removed. Andhere again, so aS 
to guard against mistakes and prevent undue haste, we want an 
immense amount of deliberation and discussion. We want totake the 
people thoroughly into our confidence, hear all that can be said by 
those who do think, and teach those to think, who have not yet 
begun to do so. Every item of proposed change wants thorough 
discussion by the officials on one side, and the people on the other, 
with the British Publicasjudge. The Officials will want to Vertu 
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- difficulty will be to seize the: golden mean between these two 
Schemes. 

It is in the Courts of law that this “legal plunder and 
oppression" takes place in the most glaring manner. There are not 
a few thinkers on Indian subjects, who consider that the whole 
machinery of.European jurisprudence, with its attendant myrmidons 
in Stamp and Registration Law, and the like, is utterly unsuitable 
forIndia. The pure justice which is to be found within the Courts, 
and which the people value so highly, is often obscured, and kept 
away from those who need it most, by the atmosphere of complicated 
procedure and manufactured evidence hanging over them. Simple 
laws, codified wherever possible, a simple and a more final system of 
justice is loudly called for. In some outlying portions of the Turkish 
Empire a rude system of justice prevails which gives the very best 
results. It is the fashion for the local “ gentleman," whenever a 
case occurring in his neighbourhood is being tried, to walk into the 
Court and tell the judge what the facts really are. Everything that 
happens is known, and it is the fashion to let the authorities know 
all about it. Unfortunately, the custom is just the reverse in British 
Courts in India. It is considered the tight thing to suppress the 
facts. I have frequently urged the necessity of some machinery for 
the more efficient trial of issues of facts than their decision on the 
basis of paid evidence tendered in British Courts. 

Fifthly, the Parliamentary Representation of India is a subject, 
the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. I have long tried to 
urge this subject upon the attentionjof well-wishers of India, and am 
delighted to see that it is now being generally taken up and discussed. 
I bave lately thought that one of the simplest methods of solving 

Á this question would be to induce some of the semi 
Princes to accept a seat in our House of Lords. 
attended (say) every alternate Session, no great harm co 
their States. The Government which resides in Siml 
ould surely not blame the Chiefs for wishing to take a holiday 
Second year. They might work out infinite good, not only to 
Peoples, but to all India by these periodical absences. 
the gre form, the one by which all the other reforms 
ted, is that urged by Colonel Dowden, 


| 
too much, and the people to be too “severely let alone." The 
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sx the resuscitation of the village communal organisation. It almost 
| takes one's breath away to revolve in the mind the enormous 
| advantages which might accrue to India from the revival of this 
| organisation, or its creation where it did not previously exist. I have 
: elsewhere attempted to dilate upon the benefits of this proposal, and 

I will not go over the old ground. But, for the sake of completeness, 


3 I may just enumerate the various items: A soil of self-government 
T. 4 thoroughly suited to the country, and one adapted to the purpose of 
q political education, an intermediary between rulers and ruled, and 

| a means of instruction to both as to the views and wishes of the 

« other. A machinery for softening the asperities of our administration 


in almost all departments, and particularly in those of Land Revenue, . 
Jurisprudence and direct taxation. An organisation for the supply of 
capital to the agriculturist on easy terms, and for the utilisation and 
fructification of his savings. A means of spreading the knowledge 
of agricultural improvements, and stimulating commerce and tech- 
nical education. A means of controlling the evil-disposed members í 
ofthe village community, and giving a direct stimulus to morality 
and orderly life. Also a means of checking the undue consumption 
ofintoxicants. Probably the best solution of the difficult question 
of Police administration is to be sought in the same way. 
Hoping that many contributors to this journal will be induced 
to treat of this all-important subject, I will now bring this article to 
am aclose. But before doing this, I think it may be of service to 
Zu indicate how the question of election might be simplified. If we 
? got a communal body, representative of the village, and having its 
orders carried out through the hereditary village servants, we should 
want to know that no undue influence had been used in election. 
In some parts of India there might be found some family in which 
the office of headman had become hereditary, and which was fitted 
to retain the honour. In the majority of cases the headman, and 
his rural council, would have to be elected. I think election by 
acclamation would be the process most suited to India, but a preli- 
minary inquiry would be necessary, as a safeguard against 
malpractices and to eliminate “ pull.” In most districts, I believe in 
) all, there is some official either in the Revenue, Judicial, or Police : 
Department, who is thoroughly trusted by the people. He should 
be put on special duty to make detailed inquiries as to who were 
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the individuals really denied by each village ‘to represent them: 
his report should be confidential, and should also contain the names 
of any individuals likely to be nominated through any kind of 
*t pull," such as being the universal creditor, or in any position likely 
to lend them undue influence. 

Armed with this report the local administrator could proceed to 
hold his election in each village by acclamation : if he found reason 
to suspect *pull" he would simply refuse confirmation to the 
election. At first the parties nominated might be actually unwilling 
to accept the honour offered to them. It would be our task so to 
treat the elected ones, that they should learn to “ magnify their 
office," and regard it as their greatest title to distinction among 
theirfellows. The imagination fails to paint the benefit they might 
confer upon their country. 


C. W. WHISH. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF BRAHMANISM,. 


HE first time that Brahmanism received a check in its progress 
after its establishment in India was from about the beginning of 


‘the second century before Christ to about the fourth century after. 


This was the period when Buddhism was predominant in India, and 
began to be professed by the majority of the people. The various 
Buddhist Stupas and Viharas, which exist even now at Delhi, Barhut, 
and other places, proclaiming the grants of Asoka and other Buddhist 
kings, bear evidence to this statement. Unfortunately for Brah- 
manism, this was also the period when no Hindu kings ruled over 
India. About 400 A. D. the sovereignty of India came into the 
hands of the powerful Gupta kings who were Hindus, and at once 
Brahmanism began to revive. And when it thus revived, every 
effort was made by the Brahmans, especially after their sufferings of 
six centuries, to establish it in such a way that it might never perish - 
again. It was at this time of the revival that the Brahmans esta- 
blished their religion on a philosophical basis «and, where necessary, 
they recast it in such a manner as to meet the wants of the populace. 
It was also at the time of this revival that the several commentaries 
on the Vedas, the Smritis and the Dharma Sastras were written. 
The Guptas were great conquerors. They established an era of 
their own in Northern India. The early form of Buddhism was very 
popular, but as it began to spread, it broke up into a large number of 
schools, travelled to other countries, and thus slowly disappeared from 
India under the strong Brahmanic revival. 

Thus it was that Brahmanism revived after a struggle of nearly 
six centuries with Buddhism, and it revived never to perish again. 
It was at this time of the revival that the caste system was still more 
rigidly established by the several codes which were compiled. From 
time immemorial the Brahmans have remained the priests, and, as 
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priests ın every country are considered sacred, they made their caste 
the most sacred of all the castes. 

The caste system, which was first planned out and established 
at a time when all learning was confined to the Brahmans and the 
ruling classes, worked, no doubt, very well at the commencement. 
Even at that period there appears to have now and then occurred 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas some conflict of feeling as 
to why the latter should not be considered as equal to the former in 
sanctity. The struggle of Visvamitra to attain Brahmanhood is 
familiar to every student of Sanskrit literature. The penances and 
trials which that warrior-sage underwent to convert his position 
to that of a Brahman sage are most glowingly described in Cantos 
LV to LXV of the first book of the Ramayana. The several episodes 
in the Mahabharata relating how Balaki,a learned Brahman priest, 
was defeated in discussion with Ajatasatru, King of Benares, and how 
Svetaketu, another learned Brahman priest, was humbled by Jaivali, 
King of the Panchalas, prove that even in prehistoric times the 
struggle of the Kshatriya caste, anyhow to assume the position of the 
Brahmans, had commenced. In struggles between priests and kings, 
it is generally the latter that always win; and so even in the old 
days many ofthe warrior caste at least must have risen to Brah- 
manhood, without any of those troubles and'hardships which Visva- 
mitra is represented to have undergone. Sakuntala, whom Dushyanta 
married, is after all the favourite adopted daughter of Kanya, a 
Brahman of Brahmans ; but the clever priests have, however, given 
a beautiful varnish to the tale by making Visvamitra her true father. 

Thus the struggle that began in prehistoric times was kept up 
raging till the Buddhist period, and when Buddhism was started as a 
popular religion many of the turbulent spirits went over to it. ThuS 
Buddhism was a convenient opening valve in disguise to clear away 
the rebellious factors of Brahmanism, and though no doubt the latter 
struggled hard for its existence for six centuriés, from the second cen- 
tury B.C. to the fourth century A.D., itcame out at last as victor and 
on its revival was firmly established. And under patronising kings of 
the North and the South it held its firm ground. The Muhammadan 
rulers, notwithstanding their sworn enmity to the Brahmans on the 
point of religion, and notwithstanding the havoc they inflicted on their 
temples and religious institutions, were not able to shake the Brah- 
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man faith. And after them the British rulers, by declaring their 
neutrality in matters religious,left the Hindus to worship in their 
own way. The labours of European and German savants and the 
admiration of Sanskrit works by great scholars like Max Müller and 
Schopenhauer opened the eyes of the whole world to the fact that 
there was much to be learnt from the Hindu religion and philosophy. 
That great German scholar Schopenhauer, in writing about the Upa- 
nishads, said: “From every sentence, deep, original, and sublime 
thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and holy and 
earnest spirit. Indian air surrounds us and original thoughts of 
kindred spirits. . . . It has been thesolace of my life ; it will be the 
Solace of my death."  Sankara's exposition of the Upanishads, his 
advaita teachings, his Vedanta Sutras and his Bhagavadgita have 
excited the admiration of all the best European, American and Ger- 
man scholars. And, lastly, the mission. of Swami Vivekananda, that 
giant of the Sankara school, in Europe and America, was an attempt to 
spread Hinduism throughout the length and breadth of the world. 
Now, what do all these influences mean ? Do they not indicate 
that the Brahman can no longer keep his sacred books as a secret 
buried in his own country? Any German or American, whois a lover 


of India, may call himself a.. Brahman... Any.. -Lheosophist, be he ‘of 


whatéver Teligion, may put on the holy thread, wear 7 udraksha beads, 


perform za to Sankara and call himself a Brahman. Whether the 
orthodox Brahman acknowledges him to be so or not is a question 
which does not affect him. Heisa Brahman in his heart, he says, 
and that is enough for his satisfaction. 

In addition to all these the tendency of the non- -Brahman castes 
to elevate their social position is a most prominent change that has 
been successfully growing in the last decade of the last century in 
Southern India. The Komatis, who are the richest class of money- 
dealers in the Madras Presidency, began it under the leadership of the 
late Mr. A. Lakshminarasimham Somayaz, B.A., B.L. This gentle- 
man received the benefit of English education and was also a good 
Sanskrit scholar. He began to argue as to why the Komatis should 
not t_study..the.Vedas.and Perform Jagas, sacrifices, like the-Brah- 
mans. He not only argued but also put his statements into action, 
and himself a great student of the sacred literature, he performed. a 
yaga. Wherever he went, he went on preaching that there was no 
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prohibition for his class of men reciting the Vedas and performing all 
the religious rites allowed to the Brahmans. He has many adherents, 
and has most successfully worked out his mission with sincere love 
and devotion very rare to be met with. 

The Pattunulkars, or silk-weavers of Madura and Kumbakonam, 
then followed. They call themselves Saurashtra Brahmans, że., the 
Brahmans who came down to the South from the country of 
Saurashtra—the classic name of Gujerat. They go on now assuming 
the titles of Ayyas, Acharyas and Bhagavatas, and resent it very 
much if they are designated as Pattunulkars. 

Then followed the Nadans. They take much offence if they are 
pointed out as a polluted caste. The root-meaning of the Tamil 
n word “Nadan " is one who cannot approach (another of the sacred 
i caste). This old designation has been altered to Nattan (a double 
E it in the place of a d), meaning,in their imagination, Kshatriyas. 
| Whether other caste people accept them as belonging to the warrior- 
= caste or not, they do not much care. By a wonderful convention 
they call themselves Kshatriyas. When one polluted caste called 
itself a warrior-caste, some of the barbers in the Southern districts 
began to call themselves also Kshatriyas, and gave to the word 
ambattan (Tamil—barber), the meaning of one fit to govern the coun- 
try, from fa//an—one fit to govern. But this rise was soon checked, 
as the barber caste was neither influential, wealthy nor learned. 

Another low caste has elevated its position, notwithstanding 
its backwardness in wealth and intelligence. These are the neat- 
herds, commonly called Idaiyans. As the favourite Hindu deity 


ct Krishna was a neat-herd in his younger days, the caste of cowherds 
Southern India now call themselyes Yadavas, the family to which 

mna belonged. : 
Ne m. (fishermen) of Southern India are now chang- 
€ to Siva-bhatas—the servants of Siva. The potters 
orth Arcot district resent it very much if they are 
ull themselves Mannudaiyars—the possessors of 
- The Asaris—artizans—write down their 
to be superior to Brahmans. These 
hich are due tothe adyancement of 
ple to elevate their social posi- 
the Brahman But as long 
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as that caste does not lose anything, why should they grumble? 
The orthodox Brahman will never intermarry with the modern 
Saurashtra Brahman: nor will a genuine Rajput take a girl from the 
Nattan family. So, as long as the classes are not affected, the edu- 
cated among them smile when they hear that a Komati gentle- 
man performed a yaga. Under the-benign British-rule-every one is 
free, and as long as that Government. is neutral. Ene matters religious, 


Brahmanism must main 


Guptas of the fourth century A. p. 


re ae ten yr e 
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LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN GUJARAT. 


THE MATAR TALUKA. 

( Continued from our last issue.) 
s 31. Mr. Fernandez then proceeds to rely on the circumstance of 
the increase in the wages as shewing that the economic condition of the 
j taluka has improved. He says that at the time of the introduction of 
the original survey the daily wages of an adult labourer were one anna 
in cash and two meals per diem, but the same now are 3 annas and two 
meals. (Government Selections, ccci, p.9.) But Mr. Cooke, the 
Collector, does not accept the statement of wages having risen to the 
extent mentioned by Mr. Fernandez. (Government Selections, ccci., 
Pp. 75.) The value of this argument is diminished by Mr. Fernandez’s 
Own admission a little further on. He Says that during the wheat 
harvest many of the Koli cultivators proceed with their families to the 
Bara or the coast villages of Cambay for work, and that the wages 
Obtaining in the taluka are much higher than those in Cambay. If 
there is demand for ‘labour on higher wages in the taluka, why should 
the labourer go to the Bara villages in search of work on much 
_ lower wages? Again, if there be any increase of wages, it is 
not the result of a larger demand of labour and i 
the agriculturist. It is the result of his demoral 
induces him to shun and avoid work, referred to in 
ncreased wages in the case of this taluka are not 

on, but otherwise. 
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n which the settlement took 
than th e of the previous two decades. If it 
ces the first two decades of the survey 
i would have in all probability been 
h to some extent helped to 

Were working to their detri- 


ncreased occupation 
ised condition, which 
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at all a matter for 
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but Mr. Fernandez tries to bring in the prices prevailing in the decade 
that preceded the settlement for shewing that there was progress 
during the term of the settlement. The survey settlement was not 
madeon the basis of prices that ruled before 1856. It was the rise in 
prices since 1856 that increased a demand for agricultural lands. The low 
prices that prevailed before 1856 did not make it worth while for people 
to take up some of the poorer lands. A comparison of prices of the best 
decade with the prices of the decade preceding the introduction of the 
survey would, under these circumstances, be no evidence for showing 
that the survey rates were felt to be moderate. 

33. Then Mr. Fernandez dwells on the ease with which the re- 
venue was collected during the three years preceding his report. The 
number of notices were 2,353 for 1889-90, 2,387 for 1890-91, and 1,485 for 
1891-92, Tome these figures do not at all appear satisfactory. The 
distraint cases recorded were 4, 5 and ro during these three years, They 
must, however, have been more numerous. . Their number is low 
because there used to be noreliable record kept of them, as was found in 
the enquiry made by Mr. Maconochie. 

34. Under the erroneous view of the progress made during the 
term of the original survey, coupled with an optimistic calculation of 
the further progress, which the taluka was expected to make in 
consequence of the impetus given to the growth of tobacco by the 
opening of the Godhra Rutlam Railway, Mr. Fernandez recommended 
in his report an increase of rates in the following manner :— 

(a) After the redistribution of the villages in 1867 there was only 
one village left belonging to the first class in Captain Prescott's grouping, 
namely, the town of Matar. According to Colonel Prescott's settlement 
the maximum rate for this group was Rs. 4-12 per acre, 

The villages of Alindra, Lahal, Maliataj and Undhela, in which there 
was an increase of 5o per cent. at the original survey and in which the 
maximum rate was under the orders of the Commissioner kept at Rs. 3-8, 
and Antrali, in which, under similar circumstances, the maximum rate 
under the Commissioner's order was kept at Rs. 4, together with 1o other 
villages which were included in the second class in the grouping of Col, 
Prescott, were all raised’ to the first class with the increased rates of 
Rs. 5-8 and Rs. 5. In addition to this, subsoil rates were applied and the 
increase that Mr. Fernandez recommended in respect of "these villages 
came to.39 per cent. 

(b) Mr. Fernandez's maximum rates for villages grouped under his 
second class were Rs. 4-8 and Rs.4. His grouping under this class 
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included the villages of Khandli and Sinjivada, in which there was an 
increase of 50 per cent. at the original survey, and for which the maxi- 
mum rate fixed under the order of the Commissioner N. D. was Rs. 3-8 
(Government Selections, ccci., pp. rr, 22, 23), and the village of 
Maduj, in respect of which the maximum rate fixed under similar 
circumstances was Rs. 4 (Government Selections, ccci., pp. 11, 22, 23), 
together with the villages which originally belonged to the Jetalpur and 
Dholka Talukas of the Ahmedabad Collectorates,which were transferred 
to the Matar Taluka at the redistribution of 1867, and in which the 
maximum rates were from Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2-8. (Government Selections 
ceci., p. 7.) The rates proposed by Mr. Fernandez for the 
villages of this group, together with increases caused by the appli- 
cation of the subsoil water rates and the assimilation of the rice water 
rates, raised the assessment on them by 36% per cent. (Government 
Selections, ccci., p. 13.) 

(c) The last of Mr. Fernandez's groups was No. III, and the maxi- 
mum rate proposed for it was Rs.4. This group included the villages 
of Punaj and Dethle in which assessment had been enhanced 50 per 
cent. at the original survey, and for which, under the Commissioner’s 
order, the maximum rate fixed was Rs. 3-8. (Government Selections, 
ccci., pp. 11, 22, 23.) On this group enhancement, including the increase 
owing to the application of the subsoil water rate and the assimilation 
of rice water rates, came to 20% per cent. 

(d) Mr. Fernandez proposed a water rate of Rs. 3 per acre for 
villages of the 1st and 2nd groups, and of Rs. 3-8 for villages of the third 
group; this meant an increase of Re. 1 in rice maximum rate. (Govern- 
ment Selections, ccci, p. 81.) The reason assigned for such a high 
water rate for the poor villages of the third group is that, being low-lying 
and water-logged, shortness of rain did them less harm than to the other 
villages. Mr. Fernandez did not take into account the risk of these 
villages when there was average or excessive rainfall. 

. 35. The result of enbancements proposed by Mr, Fernandez was to, 
increase the assessment generally of the whole taluka by 324 per cent. 

36. Mr. Fernandez assigns the following reasons for justifying 
the enhancements proposed by him:— 

(x) That Captain Prescott, when he made his report ot ‘the original 
survey, said that the taluka was well able to pay an assessment heavier 
by 40 or 50 per cent. than that at which it had been then assessed: 

(2) That the puces were higher than those that prevailed immedi- 
ately before the introduction of the survey. 
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(3) That Government had during the term of the lease spent much 
money inconstructing first class roads and in considerably improving. 
the Khari irrigation channels. 

With reference to the first of these reasons, Mr. Ozanne, the Survey 
Commissioner, has characterised Captain Prescott's statement as wild, 
and Captain Prescott himself subsequently felt doubtful about thecorrect- 
ness of his views, and the revenue history of the taluka was not such as 
to justify such optimism. As regards prices, they were at the time of Mr.. 
Fernandez's recommendation lower than those which made the original 
survey assessment bearable ; and, as regards the expenditure on the 
construction of roads, it has not appreciably increased the profits of the 
agriculturists ; and so faras irrigation works are concerned all places that. 


had the benefit of them have been specially charged, and a large area has. 


suffered in consequence of the stoppage of the natural flow of water 
by irrigation dams, and had, notwithstanding, to continue paying the 
higher assessment. 
37. In forwarding Mr. Fernandez's report to the Commissioner, 
Mr. Cooke, the Collector of Kaira, who had eight years' experience of the: 
District, after describing the character and habits of the agricultural 
population of the Taluka, speaks as follows about the settlement 
proposed:—‘‘My mind, therefore, misgave me whether if largely enhanced 
rates are imposed on a population of this character, the burden will not 
prove too much for them and tend to throw land out of cultivation and 
drive them back to their former lawless habits.” He, however, did not. 
oppose Mr. Fernandez's proposals because he believed that the majority 
of the Dharula cultivators had already lost their lands andthat they 
were cultivating them not on their own behalf but on behalf of 
sowkars. Mr. Cooke further says— : 
.  * Again, Mr. Fernandez's description of the climate contained in para.. 
' 26 of his report is accurate, and this consideration affects not only the: 
thriftless Dharulas, but the careful Kunbi cultivators and sowkars. 
also. Again, therefore, my mind misgave me whether it is good policy 
to add so largely to the burden of lives dragged out under such un- 
healthy circumstances .. . . Every year the greater portion of the: 
Matar Taluka is fever-stricken for from two to three months." 


38. Inthe case of Rasikpur, which had been transferred from the.” 


Dholka tluka and in which the assessment had been run up 125 per 

cent., the Collector proposed that it should be transferred from the second 

to the third class group, and that the maximum rate in it shouldbe Rs, 3 ;. 

with reference to Garmula, the soil of which had become largely 
82 
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impregnated with salts, but in which the maximum rate was proposed 
to be raised from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8, to make an increase of 54} per 
| - cent, the Collector recommended that it should be transferred from 
| class I to class II. With these objections the Collector supported 
| Mr. Fernandez's proposals. : : 

39. The Revision Survey report,with the Collector s covering letter, 
was submitted to the Survey Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, and that officer submitted the same to Govern- 
ment with his letter of rst April, 1893. 

With reference to the recommendations of Mr. F ernandez, the 
Commissioner makes the following remarks :— 

“I share with the Collector much anxiety as to the complete justifi- 
cation of the Deputy Superintendent's proposal." (G. S. ceci. p. 79.) 

40. The following is what the Survey Commissioner says with 
reference to the condition of the Taluka and its agricultural popu- 
lation :— 

“ The general condition of the Taluka is not good, and its revenue 
history is unfavourable. The climate is malarious ; the Koli Dhoralas 
are notoriously lazy, unthrifty and unskilful, the people are addicted 
to opium eating, and that in its worst form, Taw-opium eating; the 
amount of indebtedness is startling, and salt efflorescences are on the 
increase in the Bhal villages, while these as well as some Charaton 
villages suffer periodically great losses from surface floods,” 

41. The Survey Commissioner characterised the statement of 
Captain Prescott, that he would have been justified in raising the 
Matar assessment by 40 or 50 per cent, as wild; with reference to 
Rasikpur, he proposed that it should be kept in the second class, but 
the maximum rate for it should be Rs, 3-8; he proposed that Gar- 
‘mula should be transferred to group II. He accepted the dry crop rate 

í of Mr. Fernandez, With reference to the rice water rates he proposed 
Rs. 3 for .Sroups one and two, and for group three: he Proposed the 
ate of Rs, 3-4, and for Lunhori therice water rate was to be Rs, 3-8; 
and with eference to lands irrigated through dhekudis he proposed 
on of the dag rate for the dhekudiat rate. 
mmissioner, Norther Division, agreed with the Com- 
Settlement on all questions except the substitu- 
lekudiat rate. He proposed that the dheku. 


En 


went before Government, they considered 
the grounds for increase were not as 
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strong as in other Talukas, where 33 per cent. increase was proposed, 
and that the percentage of increase in Matar also was much larger than in 
the others. They felt that the reports and statistics did not shew any 
advance during the term of the settlement then about to expire. The 
chief ground suggested for the increase was the opening of the 
Godhra Rutlam Railway, but it appeared doubtful to them whether the 
advantages gained by the railway were such asto justify the increase 
to the extent proposed. They expressed their opinion that in group I, 
the rates should be reduced in such proportions as would limit the increase 
to 20 per cent.; with reference to group II their opinion was that the 
proposed rates should stand, and with reference to group III that the 
increase should be limited to 10 per cent. by the reduction of the rice 
water rate, or that of the dry crop rate or both. With remarks to the 
effect as above stated, the Under-Secretary to Government returned the 
papers to the Survey Commissioner for further opinion. 

44. The Survey Commissioner revised the rates and prepared a revised 
statement in which the dry crop rate and the rice water rate respec- 
tively for group I were Rs. 5 and Rs. 3; for group II, Rs. 4 and 3 respec- 
tively; for group III, Rs. 3-12 and Rs. 3 respectively. The result of this 
modification was to reduce the enhancement in group. I from 374 per 
cent. to 29 per cent., in group II from 32$ to 27 per cent., group III from 
20 to 12 per cent., and on the Taluka from 292 per cent. to 23 per cent: 

45. Government finally accepted the revised proposals of the 
Survey Commissioner with reference to groups I and III, but raised 
the dry crop rate of group Il from Rs.4 to Rs. 4-8. In connection 
with the question of the dhekudiat assessment, they asked the Survey 
Commissioner to calculate the sub-soil water assessment at the rates 
sanctioned for lands shewn as subject to dhekudiat assessment, adding 
the amount to the dry crop assessment and deducting it from the 
dhekudiat figures. The result of the calculations was that by a 
substitution of the sub.soil rate for the dhekudiat rate Government 
merely suffered a loss of Rs. 582 per annum, and Government thereupon 
directed that they should forego the difference. s 

46. Though the increases sanctioned by Government were far 
less than recommended by their officers, they were very large. Out of 
15 villages of the rst group, in one the increase was over'5o per cent., 
in two over 40 per cent., in four over 30 per cent., in four over 20 per 
cent., in three over 1o per cent. and in one case only under ten per cent: 


In the second group out of 35 villages the increase in one case was 99 


per cent., in one 79% per cent., in two villages over 6o per cent., in one 
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i ' over 50 per cent., in five over 40 per cent., in four over 30 per cent., in 
four over 20 per cent , in five over 1o per cent., in 11 under ro per cent., 
and in one case only there was a decrease of only rj per cent. In 
the third group, out of 23 villages in one there was an increase of 59$ 
per cent. in two there was an increase of 202 per cent., in nine there 
were increases between 10 and 20 per cent., in four there were increases 
| under ro per cent. and in five there was a decrease ranging from } 
per cent. to 6] per cent. The larger number of the heavy increases 
fell on some of the poorest villages. 

47. The sequel will show what has been the effect of these in- 
creases, 

48. The revision survey rates were applied to the Taluka from 
the year 1894-5. At the end of the year 1895-6, the total arrears of 
Government Revenue for the Kaira District were Rs. 264-4. (Jamabandi 
| Report, p. 267.) Of these Rs. 212-6 related to the village of Nacka 
| in this Taluka and Rs. s1-14 to the village of Danali in the Nadiad 
f Taluka. (Jamabandi Report, p. 10.) In the year 1896-7, the arrears 
| were (Jamabandi Report, p. 26) Rs. 336-1, out of which Rs. 109-7-I were 


recovered after 1st August, 1897, Rs. 148-7-2 were written off in respect 

of this Taluka, and the remaining balance of Rs. 78-3 remained for 

m. recovery in the following year. (Jamabandi Report, p. 10. Atthe end 
of the year 1897-8, the recoverable balance for the Kaira District was 
| Rs. 3,769-10-10; out of this Rs. 213-12 were recovered since. Out of the 
remainder, Rs. 3,555-14-1, Matar alone was responsible for Rs. 3:402-4-7, 

while only Rs. 159-9-6 were distributed between all the other places of 

the District (Jamabandi Report, p. 10). It is stated in the Jamabandi 
Report of the year: “ Steps ave in progress for the recovery of the arrears? 

(ibid. p. 10). At the end of the year 1898-9 the recoverable balance of 

! the Kaira District was Rs. 1,969-8-2 ; out of this Rs, 245-15-I1 were since 
recovered and Rs, 500-2-6 written off, Out of the remaining sum 
Rs. 23-10:9 were for the Mehmudabád Taluka and the remaining 
Rs. 1,199-11-6 were for the Matar Taluka. (Jamabandi Report p. ro.) 
A . The following are the remarks of the Commissioner, Northern Dios, 
: P y s forthe year, with reference to the collections of 
_ “ It is satisfactoryto note that in the latter taluka, the current year’s 
enue, as well as a greater portion of the amount remaining unpaid 
end of pole was recovered, leaving the balance of Rs. 1,199-11-6 


following incidents throw a side-light on the means 
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whereby the above satisfactory condition of things was brought 
about. 


50. In the Kheda Vaviman paper of 20th July, 1898, the 
following appeared as an account of the practices which had 
become necessary for the purpose of recovering the Government 
revenue :— 

* About 7 or 8 days ago at the Chora of Wadala taluka, Mahon, 
the general duty Karkun of Matar, collected the defaulters of the 
villages of Wadala, Damri and Shetra, and used harsh measures for 
recovering revenue from them ; this was done to such an extent that 
outside their houses, in open space, while it was raining, they were made 
to stand stooping and holding the toes of their feet with the fingers of 
their hands, and pieces of wood were placed over their waists ; notices 
were stuck on both the doors of their houses, and they were told that 
no one was to open his house until his arrears were paid. In connection 
with these harsh measures some of the starving cultivators of Damri 
presented a petition to the Deputy Collector that they had no objection 
to Government recovering their dues in the lawful way, but he should 
relieve them from harshness that had been practised as above 
described. They and particularly the villagers of Damri were on 
the point of leaving their villages; meanwhile the Saheb Bahadur kept 
his camp at Dadhal at the Holi time, persuaded them and bade them 
take courage, stopped the work of recovering NTE and advised them 
to maintain themselves by hiring out their services.” 

51. On the above account appearing in the newspaper, the general 
duty Karkun was directed to institute proceedings for defamation against 
the editor, and accordingly a complaint in the matter was lodged by him 
before Mr, Meade, the Assistant Collector. Mr. Meade convicted the 
editor and sentenced him to pay a fine. The editor thereupon appealed 
to the Court of Sessions at Ahmedabad, and that Court set aside 
his conviction and acquitted him, The following is taken from the 
judgment of the appellate court: — 

“ The first appellant pleaded that he printed the article after 
satisfying himself by personal enquiry from the villagers of the truth 
of the statements made. 

“ The second appellant stated that the villagers came and asked him 
to come and see the ill-treatment to which they were being subjected 8 
that owing to heavy rain he was unable to go; that he wrote a petition 
ofthe villagers ; that they returned to him and said that they could 
get nobody to listen to them; that be then wrote the article 
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i complained of with a view to attract the notice of the superior 
} authorities. 
i * In support of these pleas the accused called a large number of 
i| witnesses. Of these no fewer than twenty-four swear that they were 
subjected to the ill-treatment complained of in the article under consi- 
| deration. These witnesses comprise 17 Kolis, 4 Girasias, 2 Rajputs 
! . and 1 Dhed, 12 of them from Damri, 7 from Wadala and 5 from 
a Shetra, The Magistrate, for reasons which are not quite as clearly 
f set out as they might be, holds the alleged ill-treatment is not 
proved. I do not propose to decide this question, as I am of opinion 
that the conviction must be set aside on the ground that the article 


public good.” 

52. Though the Sessions Judge did not consider it necessary to 
express any opinion on the question of the ill-treatment, there could be 
no reason why so many cultivators of different castes and villages should 
| combine to accuse the Government general duty Karkun of ill-treat- 
ment which he never practised. : 
| 53. At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 27th 
j November, 1899, Government were asked to be pleased to enquire into 


the allegations made by the ryot witnesses in the case about the 
oppression practised and to place the result of the enquiry on the council 
table, They then said that they would consider the matter further 

when the result of the judicial proceedings was before them. 
i 54. At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on 24th August, 
1900, Government were again asked whether they had considered the 
matter, and if so, to place on the council table any orders that they might 
have passed. In reply to this, they stated that the allegations of torture 
and oppression were untrue, and they placed on the table a copy of 
their Resolution No. 2028, 39 Confidential, whereby they had ordered 
that the. correspondence that had passed between Government, the 
Commissioner N.D. and the Collector of Kaira should be recorded, It is 
most unfortunate that Government were not able to see their way to 
aud a regular departmental enquiry on that occasion. A good deal has 
5 E d RET what weight to attach to ex parte reports in 
55. From 1894-5, with the exception of an insignificant increase in 
ear, there has been a constantly increasing contraction in area 


ivation in the Kaira District, as will be found from the 
are 


complained of was written and published in good faith and for. 
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Years. Areataken up. Area relinquished. 
acres. yds. acres. yds. 
1894-95 sat d 2,500 38 6,342 31 
1895-96 wo musget429 05 10,438 5 
1896-97 es DT 2,781 15 7,463 8 
1897-98 = eee 3,462 18 4716 17 
` 1898-99 RE ai 4949 II 4:596 34 
1899:1900]199 5-999 724. 1912534399829 5,585 15 
Total 16,476 26 39,142 30 


This shows that during these 6 years the area under cultivation in 
the Kaira District suffered.contraction by between 22 to 23 thousand 
acres. Ihave not been able to find the extent of the contraction of the 
cultivable area for the Matar Taluka. But considering all circum- 
stances, it seems to me that the Matar Taluka should have been 
responsible for a large share of the same. 

56. The quantity of land relinquished in this Taluka in the 
year ending 31st March, 1901, was 1,328 acres, assessment Rs. 5,410 
(Bombay Government Gazette of 1901, part v, p. 419), and the quantity 
of Government land forfeited during 4 months from 15th April rgor, 
to 31st July, 1901, was 2,727 acres, assessment Rs, 11,113. (Bombay 
Government Gazette, part v, p. 420.) 

57. Now, after the famine and the two bad years that have followed, 
the condition of the Matar Taluka and its people is much worse than 
that of any other Taluka of the Kaira -District and its inhabitants. The 
condition of the money-lenders of this Taluka is also much worse than 
that of the people of their profession in the other parts of the District. 

58. The attention of the Government of Bombay has nodoubt been 
drawn to the bad condition of the Taluka ; in connection with 14 villages, 
with reference to which they were satisfied that no sufficient account 
had been taken of their deterioration by water-logging and salt 
efflorescence at the time when the revision settlement rates were 
proposed, and that in some instances the salt efflorescence might haye 
increased since their introduction, they have~sanctioned the giving of 
relief as follows:— "ob 

(a) In the under-mentioned six villages reduction$ were made to 
the extent mentioned below. I have entered against each village the 
precentage of increase at the revision survey, which would shew that 
notwithstanding the reductions, the amount payable in each case has 
remained larger than that under the original settlement :— 
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Percentage of Percentage of increase 
reduction of assess- of assessment at 
‘Name of the village. ment fixed at Revision survey over 
Revision the assessment settled 
; survey. at original survey. 
Pariej ... aes Ss 40 591 
Radu ... n 600 IS 21] 
Kaloli ... obo oro 20 31 
Chitrason ^ ..  .. 60 64. 
Kathvada e  .. 35 575 
Nayakh cto 000 12 32 


In the above villages and eight others the land that was classed 
as rice land has been ordered to be classed as dry crop and the 
subsoil water rate has been ordered to be remitted. This concession, 
however, is to be included in the percentage of reduction of assess- 
ment above set forth and not considered in addition. Government, again, 
have authorised the Collectors to give reclamation leases for such waste 
lands as owing to the growth of coarse grass consequent on flooding 
or for like reasons, could not now be made cultivable without cónsider- 
able expenditure of capital, and to give leases on special terms in respect 
of lands which could not be cultivated with profit on the ordinary terms, 
owing to excessive efflorescence of salt. Government further ordered that 
when the more prominent effects of famine had passed away, it should 
be reported to them whether all these or any other concessions were 


should be granted under the general orders where the ctops produced 
did not supply occupants with the means of paying the full assessment, 
and at the same time of maintaining themselves and their families, 

> (Bombay Government Gazette of 1902, part vii, p. 170.) 
- . — — The agriculturists will no doubt feel grateful to 
.. concession that they are pleased to give; but considering that the rates 
Í the original survey were by no means light, thatthe agriculturists of 
ihe low-lying areas have suffered frequently from floods, that their lands 
ha radually deteriorated by water-logging and salt efflorescence; 
1 t notwithstanding the deterioration they have gone on paying 
essnient all along, I think that these villages require to be 
much greater liberality than Government are pleased to 


Government for any 


vey 2 t at all justified, and they have suffered 
amities of the last three years, It would, there- 


* 


needed in other parts of the Taluka, and in the meantime remissions ' 


As regards the ther parts of the Taluka, the increases | 


E 
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| 5 fore, be most desirable if Government ordered remissions to be granted 
bid on some uniform scale for a fixed period, say 5 years, in the whole 
i. of the Taluka instead of allowing them after enquiries into individual ~ 
cases for ascertaining whether the crops produced do not supply 
occupants with means of paying full assessment and of maintaining them- 
3 selves and their families, as such enquiries are likely to be unsatis- 
e factory and to open a wide door for favouritism and corruption. 
\ 5 
l 


v GOKALDAS K. PAREKH. 
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SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS. * 


FEAR I shall disappoint some of you this evening by leaving 
I untouched some of the Indian Problems which at the present 
moment are probably ofthe greatest public interest. I do not propose 
to discuss financial questions; I shall not allude to questions of land 
revenue or famine, or even to the poverty of the people of India. Nor 
Shall I dilate on the industrial problem—the great economic crisis 
through which India has been and still is passing ; sorely tempted though 
I was at one time to do so, I do not touch upon the burning question of 
the separation of executive and judicial functions. 
Still less do I intend to discuss the labour questions, arising out o 
a legalised system of veiled slavery, which have lately been forced into 
considerable prominence in the province of which I have lately been, for 
Some years, in charge of the administration. In this room in particular 
I am anxious to avoid contentious and controversial matter, and I am 
correspondingly desirous of rousing your interest in India, so far as I am 
able, by the discussion of principles and questions of the widest and 
most general importance. I shall, therefore, intentionally avoid all 
reference to details of any sort, and I propose to confine my remarks to 
a few general observations of a far-reaching character on the greatest of 
all problems connected with India; the political problem on the one 
hand, and the social, moral and religious problem on the other. I shall 
tell you nothing new. I have often discussed these matters before, both 
in print and in public and private addresses—my views are w 
and well-known—but the issues raised are 
ation of all Indian problems, and I have 
ome _ again pressing them on your consideration. 
bri ief, and it is difficult in dealing with such wide and complex subjects 
be brief without becoming obscure, and impossible not to leave much 
unsaid which it would be very desirable to elucidate, For this I must 
; ask for r indulgence,but the substance and subject of my remarks 
i all for no further apology to their audience. 


ell-worn 
vital to our proper appreci- 
little hesitation, therefore, in 
Iam compelled to be very 


aa 
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THE POLITICAL PROBLEM. 

I turn first to the great Political Problem with which we are 
always brought face to face in our relations with India. I will state 
that problem and indicate its solution. It is dependent on the growth 
of national spirit, proceeding hand in hand with the social and moral 
revolution to which I shall subsequently refer, and is due to the same 
initial cause, viz., the spread of Western ideas and civilisation. The 
people of the country, enlightened and educated by ourselves, expanding 
with new ideas and fired by an ambition to which English education has 
given birth, make demands upon the Government for the enlargement of 
their liberties which are continually more reasonable and more irresisti- 
ble. It is true that India is a vast assemblage of different races divided 
into numberless castes, classes and creeds. But unsympathetic as the 
subject races may be among themselves—and my experience is that 
we grossly exaggerate the want of sympathy among them—they are fully 
prepared, on an opportunity offering, to merge their own minor differences 
and combine in their attitude towards the British Government, which is 
supreme over all. This opportunity has been afforded by education on 
the lines of Western civilisation, which has already done much to unite 
them together. The result is an unmistakable nationalising ten- 
dency, which finds its utterance through a newspaper press, now become 
a powerful factor in Indian politics—and in the annual meetings of what 
are known as the Provincial and National Congresses. It is fortunate, 
and more than a fortunate coincidence, that this education binds them 
also to Great Britain. The use of such words as loyalty and disloyalty 
is not very appropriate to the educated natives of a dependency like 
India. They are loyal in that they appreciate the advantage of British 
rule and are grateful to the British Government for the benefits which 
have been conferred on them. If this constitutes loyalty, they are loyal.. 
If it is disloyalty to attempt to wring concessions from the Government 
by all fair means within their power, they are disloyal. In the forma- 
tion of public opinion they place themselves in opposition to the ruling 
race, and watch and censure, often in no measured terms, the abuses 
of the authority exercised over them by Englishmen. If this constitutes 
disloyalty, then they are disloyal. But they are not disloyal if disloyalty 
consists in the feeling that they would wish to see the English Govern- 
ment driven from India. That is not the feeling of the educated classes. 
They accept the existence of our Government as an incurable necessity 
which has done immense service to them both in the past and present, 
but which they are avowedly striving to modify in the direction of 
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changes which under its own impulse are growing up outside its consti- 
tution. The leaders of the national movement are His Majesty’s 
opposition in India. But they assume, and rightly assume, that the 
connection between India and England will not be snapped. It is from 
England that all the ideas of Western thought, which are revolutionising 
the country, have sprung: the language of Shakespeare and Milton is 
‘theirs, and they are conscious more keenly even than Englishmen can 
be, that the future of India is linked with that of England, and it is to 
Great Britain they must look for guidance, assistance and protection in 
their need. There should be no misunderstanding here, and speaking 
in this Society 1 am particularly anxious not to be misunderstood. 
India is a tutelage unexampled in history, and we have incurred liabilities 
on its account not lightly tobe’ set aside. England ought no more to 
break from its part than should India break from its own traditions. 
Nevertheless, the process of reconstruction should be always before our 
eyes. Changes may and should be gradual, but they must come, and 
we should not only be prepared for their realisations but accustom 
ourselves to the conception of a lofty, albeit somewhat remote, ideal, 
We are all of us the better for the exercise of forethought. States- 
manship consists in foreseeing, and it is the privilege of our Indian 
Statesmen to be able to regulate the gradual attainment ofthe perding 
changes which succeeding generations will witness. It demands from 
them a capacity for reconstruction, for guidance and sympathy during a 
period of transition, for energy and action which itis necessary to advance, 
and for masterly inactivity and watchful repose when it is more necessary 
to look to the encouragement of spontaneous development. It is the 
sublimest function of imperial dominion to take occasion by the hand and 
unite the varying races under our sway into one empire, to fan the 
glowing embers of this national existence; to afford scope to their 
political aspirations and to devote ourselves to the peaceful reorganisa- 
tion of their political independence as the only basis of our ultimate 
relationship between the two countries. Dim and distant though the 
vision before me may be, I hope we may venture to anticipate a time when 
there will be established a federation of native states, each with its own 
autonomy and independence, under the immediate supremacy of 
and. The difficulty is not iso much to Organise internal adminis- 
m as to provide for the maintenance of healthy relations between 
ate and independent states, but this difficulty is a real one; thereis a 
i © exaggerate it. The best solution would seem to lie in a 
place India on a fraternal footing with the colonies of Eng- 
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land. A constitutional relationship of this kind, as though England were 
the parent country and India its colony, would form a material guarantee 
for the peaceful attitude of the native states. England would always 
have a stake in India sufficient to call forth interference if necessary, and 
would continue to afford the principal assurance of peace. ‘The limited 
time at my disposal will not allow me to discuss this conception further. 
But I put it forward as the ideal of political reconstruction—a federation’ 
of states under the colonial supremacy of England with provincial 
national armies ultimately replacing the present standing army of Great 
Britain. The careful conservation of existing social institutions is the 
essential complement of this reconstruction. India is not yet prepared 
for such a social revolution as our Western civilisation would thrust 
upon it. It still needs the hierarchical leadership of caste. The present 
tendency to reduce the power of the dominant classes and to destroy all 
distinctions between the different strata of society is calculated to exercise 
and has already wrought a disturbing influence. What is wanted is an 
organisation of small states each with a prince at its head and a compa- 
ratively small body of patrician aristocracy interposing between him and 
the lower orders of working men. For such an arrangement the country 
appears to be eminently adapted ; the United States of India should be 
bound together by means of some political organisation other than the 
colonial supremacy of England. The lower orders stand in urgent need 
of an aristocracy above them ; their ignorance and characteristic docility 
and want of firmness require the protection of more powerful superiors. 
The basis of internal order is, therefore, to be found in the recognition of 
a patrician aristocracy of indigenous growth and trained by past associ- 
ations to control and lead. Turning to the question of foreign invasion, 
I deem it sufficient to say that, in my humble opinion, we need have 
little apprehension on this score. I rejoice that public opinion in this 
direction has undergone considerable modification in recent years, I 
am now, I think, able to affirm, without the impetuous contradiction 
which until recently would certainly have been my lot, that aggression 
on the part of Russia into India would be as suicidal in her case as the 
aggression on the part of England into Central Asia would infallibly 
result in the destruction of any army despatched thither. War, of course, 
may result from the folly or wickedness of the rulers of either country, 
butthe invasion of India by Russia appearsto me one of the most 
improbable of contingencies. In any case, our surest safeguard is the 
existence of a united and contented nation, to which the largest conces- 
sion of political rights has been accorded, and the amplest justice rendered, 


` B 
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Russia would be powerless against a United India. No foreign power 
could conquer India if she were a true nation. The English rule itself 
will not survive the fulfilment of those nationalimpulses which we have 
ourselves brought into operation. I- have described the ideal future of 
India as a federation of independent states cemented together by the 
power of England. India so constituted would afford from its own 
resources the most powerful check against aggression for all time. The 
close connection of England with India, the attitude of the foster- 
mother country under the proposed colonial relations, would not only 
tend to prevent a short-sighted jealousy, but would sufficiently 
strengthen the United States of India in presenting an unbroken front 
of opposition to a common foe. 
THE SOCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEM. 

I pass on at once to a few remarks on the Social, Moral and Religious 
Problem. I had intended to speak more fully on these heads, but I am 
perforce reduced to even greater brevity. Yet the crisis to the people 


of India is more serious and acute in these directions than in any other., 


The complete machinery of Western civilisation has been let loose on 

the simple society of the East. Under the solvent influence of English 

education the old organisations are crumbling up and India has entered 

upon a long career of transition preparatory to the establishment of a new 

order. The immediate result of this is disturbance. The actual 

Hinduism of the present has behind it a polytheistic past of thirty cen- 
D or more, which must inevitably mould and colour its future, what- 
i 


everthe form it may hereafter take. The effect of English education is to . 


| break this continuity. Official interference was unavoidable in the first 
jinstance—in no other way could a beginning have been made— but the 
movement in India now stands in need of no such stimulus. Our chief 
object now should be to maintain order, while the remaining period 
of transition is in the hands of those who may be able to control it. 
The de-polytheising of India is not a task for Indian officials to under- 
take—such a change can only be effected by voluntary efforts, partly 
foreign and partly indigenous, the doctrine coming in its main features 


from the West, but being moulded into appropriate forms by Eastern 


intellects. It is certain that the regenerating doctrine must arise in the 


"West. The vanguard of Humanity has been in the West for a 
^ thousand years, and the development of the race everywhere being due 


othe same fundamental laws, must correspond in its main features with 
elopment of its most advanced portion. But the West must be 
before it can expect to produce a salutary influence upon 
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the East. If we look at the West as it actually is, we find a state 


of utter confusion ; churches and classes are at war with one another and 
disunited among themselves. In the presence of such chaos we should 
not seek to proselytise : we should be content to wait ; our trueattitude 
should be one of conservation, and our wisest policy will be to refrain 
from any action which leads directly to collision with the old theocratic 
organisation. The old Hindoo polytheism is a present basis of moral 
order and rests upon foundations so plastic that it can be moulded into 
the most divine forms, adapting itself equally to the intellect of the 
subtle metaphysician and to the emotions of the unlettered peasant, 
The system of caste, far from being the source of all the troubles which 
can betraced in Hindoo Society, has rendered the most important 
services in the past and still continues to sustain order and solidarity. 


| In the future, the distinctive conceptions of Hinduism will be 


preserved and incorporated into a higher faith; but at present we are 
incapable of replacing it by a religion which shall at once reflect the 
national life and be competent to form a nucleus round which the law 
and reverence of the votaries may cluster. It is to this problem that our 
eminent colleague in India, the late Mr. Jogendro Chunder Ghosh, devoted 
himself for twenty years. His life's work was devoted to the facilitation 
through a stormy milieu of the passage from the past to the present, to 
the softening of the asperities which are inevitable during a period of 
transition from ancient Hinduism to modern occidentalism, by means of 
an appeal through Brahman agency both to an alien Government and 
to the heart of the people. He was deeply convinced that it was only 
through the pundits or priestly members of the Brahmanical caste that 
it would be possible to influence the Hindoo community at large, soas to 
ensure that the changes which are being wrought by contact with the 
West shall be effected without danger and in a healthy manner. With 
great pains and elaboration he endeavoured to adapt British teaching to 
Hindoo practice. We Western Positivists are emancipated atter a sharp 
and, in many cases, protracted revolutionary struggle with a decaying 
creed. With our Indian brethren, on the contrary, Hinduism is still a 


_ reality ; it is still instinct with life. It is more than a religion, or it isa 


system interwoven with every act of their domestic and Social existence, 
It is the mission of Positivists to maintain peace among families and 
between friends; to preserve social order and to encourage continuity. 
It has been reserved for others to bring dissension among households 
and to abruptly break the bonds of family and Society. Oursis a more 
friendly mission as becomes its more human aim, We come not to bring 
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a sword on earth but peace. Less than any of the proclaimers of a new 
system of life arid conduct do we acquiesce inany mere moral negation 
or in the unsettlement of men’s thoughts and principles. We are no 
iconoclasts. Hinduism commands our respect, and we desire not to 
subvert a system which is still the basis of moral, social and religious 
order throughout a vast continent. Islam also commands our respect, 
and I wish to record our attitude of profound admiration and gratitude 
towards the great Christian creed. But we know that in the Western 
world Christianity has a failing hold on the minds of men. In the East, 
however, both Islam and Hinduism have as yet shown no sign of 
insufficiency. The whole nation of professing Hindoos and Musulmans 
is animated by a religious sense to which the states of civilised Europe 
havelong been a stranger. Do not suppose, therefore, that we are so 
foolish as to dream of preaching Positivism to the masses of the people. 
The task Lalwayssaw before me in India, the problem which Jogendro 
Baboo set himself so persistently to solve, was the adaptation of 


Hindooised Positivism that the small but faithful body of Hindoo 
Positivists has accepted; the religion of Humanity, on the one hand, with 
the system and life of Hinduism, on the other. We offer Positivism to 
those only who are in a position to appreciate the benefits which the 
new religion confers. We seek for improvement only by linking the 
‘present with the past and by introducing modifications with due regard 
to the antecedents wihch must always most powerfully control the 
environment in which we are placed. 

I must now conclude. Hours would not suffice to enable me to 
fill in adequately the ideas I have but sketched in outline. But I have 
very imperfectly done my part this evening if I have not placed before 
you with sufficient distinctness the most important of the problems with 
which we in this country, almost as much as our fellow-countrymen 
who are labouring in India, are confronted, and the suggestions which we 
as Positivists have to put forward for the manner of their solution. I 
will summarise what I have tried to say. Politically, the problem before 
us is the systematic recognition of the aspirations of the leaders of the 
Indian people. For this purpose a constructive and sympathetic policy 
uu is needed, which shall guide and control events during a long and 
à cted period of change and transition. In their social, moral and 
gious aspects the changes taking place are not less considerable. In 


Positivism to the Hindoo environment which surrounded us. It isa: 
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overcome—not by the adoption of any active methods, but by abstaining 
from interference and leaving it to orientals to graft Western ideas upon 
. an oriental stock. The function of Government shall be confined to 


preserving, as far as possible, the existing basis of order by a policy of 
wise conservation. 


H. J. S. COTTON. 


. 88 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE . 
UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. T 


HE long and protracted sittings of the Universities Commission 

T have at last ended, and we are now confronted with a lengthy 

and elaborate report upon our existing educational system. The 

Suggestions for reform, coming as they do from such eminent 

authorities, are entitled to all respect and consideration, but I 

am constrained to confess that some Suggestions, at all events, 

thrown out by them, are open to grave objection. In offering i 

these observations I am impelled by no captious or carping spirit, 

but as the issues involved are of profound importance, it is only 
" proper that this matter should be discussed in its various aspects. 

Dr. Bannerjee has already struck a note of dissent, and at the 

very outset I must confess that his views seem to be much more 

in accord with public opinion and much more consistent with D 

the real needs and wants of our University than those of his col- 

leagues. The opinion of such a learned educationist will doubtless I 

receive its due weight. bo 

I do not propose to consider here the question of a University 

founded upon the model of Oxford or Cambridge. It would un- 

doubtedly have been a splendid achievement had it been at all possible; 

but Oxford and Calcutta are as widely apart in conditions of life and 
e in progress of general education as they can be, and any discussion 
of a University on those lines will be premature at this stage, 

. and the Commissioners have wisely excluded that subject from their — * 


I am unable to follow the Commissioners in 
a minimum college fee. Such a step, to ^ 
tr mely inexpedient. The pressing need of 
prex. AL 
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India, at this juncture, is the popularisation of education. It is 
perfectly clear that education is the condition precedent of progress 
in India and elsewhere. Though I do not go the length of saying, 
with the Greek philosopher, that education is the panacea for all the 
evils in a State, still I hold that unless education penetrates the 
masses, progress, either social, economical or intellectual, will be 
hollow and unsubstantial, ; 

Nor can we lose sight of the hard and stern fact that poverty is 
deep and distressing here. Many a brilliant youth is driven by sheer 
poverty and privation to leave his education unfinished. Do we not 
know instance upon instance of students, eager to prosecute their 
studies, but unable to do so owing to their inability to pay College 
fees ? 

As it is, numberless students are shut out from continuing 
their studies for want of funds. How much worse would it be if Y 
they were forced to meet increased college fees? The reasons for 
the rejection of this proposal are so abundant and overwhelming that 
I can scarcely believe that it will be acceptable to Government. I trust 
thatthe Commissioners do not entertain the idea that education is the 
exclusive privilege of the aristocracy. If ever that idea hada sway on 
the educated world, we sincerely hope that the time has long gone by. 
The richer classes in this country are so utterly divorced from culture, 
that we cannot expect them, with any plausibility, to give serious 
attention to the education of their children, and forsooth ! if they are 
so minded they can give them the best educatica possible by sending 
them to one of the public schools in England. It is not their 
interests that lie near to our heart. We are speaking for those 
who have stinted means at their command, and for them this proposal 
is of exceptional hardship. It will indeed place an intolerable burden 
upon education. 

Upon the Mahomedans it will weigh the heaviest. As it is, the 
majority of them are unable-to meet the expenses of education, and 
if this proposal is carried into effect it will create an insurmount- 
able barrier to the diffusion of education, at least among them. I 
am not a little surprised that the Hon'ble Syed Hosain Belgrami, a 
man of great experience and rare ability, assented to it without 
demur or hesitation. I will only observe that he seems to have watched 
the interest of his community with anything but a watchful eye. The 
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f Government of India is eminently a patriarchal Government, and as { 
it has, of late, evinced considerable interest in educational questions, ^ 
it will not shrink from making a liberal contribution towards the 
j education of the millions entrusted to its charge. 
The next thing which calls for comment is the proposal to 
| abolish the second grade colleges unless they are raised to the 
standard of first grade colleges. I am not quite clear that this is a 
| right suggestion. These colleges will not in any way interfere with © 
the Government maintaining first grade colleges with a thoroughly à 
efficient working staff Nor do I think that the existence of such ‘ 
colleges is likely to lower the general tone of education among the 
Indian people. The only question will be the financial condition of L 
the student. Ifhe can afford to pay higher fees he will have better’ 
education. If, on the contrary, his financial condition will not 
permit him the luxury of a first class education I am unable to see 
why he should be denied the opportunity of learning whatever he can 
at a second grade college. The most enthusiastic supporter of schools 
, . and colleges in England will hardly maintain that the educational 
3 standard is everywhere alike or uniform. Besides, I am disposed 
to think that it would be better to give full and complete scope to 
individual liberty in matters of education, at least, than to reduce it o 
to a dead-level of uniformity. 

The next proposal to which we take exception is the proposal for 
; the abolition of text-books in English and the raising ofthe percen tage 
i of pass marks to 40 in the Entrance examination. I have 4 
= not the smallest hesitation in saying that the Commissioners | 
p are actuated with the best of motives, but I submit that they xi | 
have a little overlooked the actual state of culture prevalent G 
in this country. To expect general education in English in an | 
Indian boy of fifteen is alike curious and astonishing. The | 
. Commissioners have evidently forgotten that | 
learn English in the same manner : 
] ae as English boys have to TERN ue Ss UM 

in. English is a 


O encounter in 
ir mother's milk, 
oners. Imagine 
general English 
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De literature! When has he had the time to travel beyond a few 
| elementary text-books, and with what propriety can we expect from 
Y o him proficiency in English literature? Unless the whole existing 
system of education is swept away and a fresh one established, 
$ this scheme will be purely chimerical. How would it be if the 
young undergraduate going up for * Responsions" at Oxford had 
to undergo a general examination in Latin or Greek? I say it 
with great respect and deference, but Iam forced to say that this 
i proposal is highly objectionable. Moreover, if it aims at dealing a 
* blow at the cramming that is rampant here, it will, I fear, fail. in 
j its effect. 
I have no doubt whatever that within a year or two of the 
introduction of this scheme there will be a plentiful crop of 
Students’ Guides to the Entrance Examination,” “ Students’ Hand- 
books,” and similar works to help the crammers. Cramming will 
not be put an end to by any such measures. To my mind it is patent 
that cramming will only be stopped by putting university education 
upon a broader, a more liberal and a more catholic basis. Let us 
take, for instance, the examinations at Oxford. There the students 
do not have such a multiplicity of subjects for examination as 
Indian students have out here. They have to study one subject and 
its kindred branches. The professor directs their studies and is more 
a guide than a moving encyclopædia from whom alone the students 
are to derive knowledge. The students have to make their own 
notes, and the system of weekly essays keeps them from falling below 
the mark. The object of examinations at Oxford is not so much to 
test the memory as to gauge the intellectual powers of the students, 
their power of assimilation, their power of thinking and their power 
of arguing a question. We have only to look at the history papers 
which are set at the schools at Oxford to see that it is so. 
The proposal to abolish French as a subject of University teaching 
seems to be a mistake. The study of modern European languages 
^ will broaden the mind and widen the vision of Indian students. More- 
over, in every branch of study, history, philosophy, science and 
mathematics, we are dependent upon the Scholarship of French and 
German savants. Hitherto these languages bave been neglected, - 

f and I am surprised that their study should have been discouraged 
by the Commissioners. $ 


A 
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I heartily concur with the Commissioners in the proposal of a 

central Law College. It is a great desideratum in Calcutta, and I 

' am perfectly convinced that the establishment of such a College, 
manned by capable and efficient professors, will greatly further 
legal studies in this part of India. 

Now I pass on to the suggestions put forth by the Commis- 
Sioners respecting a majority of tutors and professors in the 
Syndicate, and about placing the University under official control, 
With regard to the first question, I cannot say that I am in 


| I readily concede that tutors and professors will be much more 
| adept in their own sphere of work than laymen, but at the same 
| time we must not forget that lay opinion is very often extremely 
necessary and valuable, and particularly so when we consider that 
| educational policy must always be broad, tolerant and liberal, 
| 


It is only too well-known how tenaciously such a body of men 
cling to their time-honoured systems and institutions, and how little 
| disposed they are to change or reform. It is, therefore, imperative 
| that men who do: not belong to the close guild of tutors and 
e professors should have free admission to the syndicate. 
With regard to the other questions, I am at one with the Com- 
missioners as far as the Government-aided colleges are concerned, but 
I see no reason why the proprietary colleges should be under 
unlimited official control. It is only fair that they should be allowed 
to follow out their own System. If every college was brought 
under complete official supervision, freedom of choice and liberty of 
action, in the sphere of education, would reach its vanishing point, 
I now part company with the Commission and pass on to 


make one or two Suggestions. The Government of Bengal has 
taken a very wise step in foundi 
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t harvest of fruit. The 
; : of philosophy, of philology, and 
of ethnology are practically unexplored, and I venture to 
think that if competent men are induced to work 
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agreement with the Commissioners. My reason for it is very simple. . 
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it is precisely for this reason that I have suggested the encourage- 


. ment of a study of modern languages. For the complete realisation 


of this suggestion, a central College will be required, where the stu- 
dents might prosecute their studies under trained guides. It will no 
doubt entail heavy expense upon the Government, but the usefulness 
of the institution will outweigh the expense which it will involve. 

To sum up, I have been compelled to disagree with some of 
the proposals of the Commissioners, and I firmly believe that if 
those suggestions are carried out they will, instead of remedying the 
evils which it is sought to remove, call into being perhaps worse 
difficulties, 

Lord Curzon has, from the very beginning of his administration, 
held out high hopes to us of reform and improvement, and we are 
anxiously looking forward to some really sound changes and reforms. 
We are thoroughly convinced that in his earnest single-heartedness 
of purpose to use the vast power entrusted to him for the good of 
India, he will achieve a success which will place him for ever in the 
inmost shrine of our affection and gratitude, 


S. KHUDA BUKHSH, 
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CHUNI THE SUTTEE. 


A STORY OF HINDU LIFE. 
(Continued from the Fuly number. J) 


Chapter II. 
HOW THE FIRST IDEAS DAWNED. 


other a pair of mainas, The parrot greeted the visitor with “Jai Sri 
Krishna, ” and the mainas wondered w} 


i 

| middle of the square. One of the cag 

Í 

l coverings of the more beautiful member: 
her face was like that of the lady from 


you would care to see”—said the Desai, stopping at the entrance of the 
Parsal; * I must retire and be with the Collector Saheb, The ladies will 


not allow me to enter their presence.” The guest went in and the door 
was closed after the master of the house, 


The Desai-en and the English lad 
and presently a number of ladies, who had been s 


| 
| * Madam Saheb, here is the Desai-en, who will show you all that 
| 


the company as silent spectators, without formal greeting or introductio. 
When the Desai-en had engaged her ( inci H 


a fresh arrival was announced, and another lad 
the scene. ** Have you come?" asked the h 


S, are you 
and it traversed 


esal-en introduced to the Madam Saheb se 
ving particulars as to the professions and 


zi 
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husbands, fathers or other relations employed in the Collector's 
Kutcherry and elsewhere. Now and then a young lady visibly blushed 
at the mention of her husband’s name, and attempted to turn away her 
face or drew the end of her saree over her mouth. At the conclusion of 
the visit, a silver cup, filled with pieces of sugarcandy, was presented to 
the honoured guest, and the Desai-en took care to explain that it was the 
custom on such auspicious occasions to present guests with sugarcandy 
or sweets in cups—an explanation which was supplemented by an- 
other lady, who had devoted some attention to the economic side of 
the custom, with the remark that the cups were, as a rule, very cheap. 
The English lady understood that the allusion was to the cups of leaves 
which lay in a heap at a corner of the parsal. 

Little Miss Chuni, who had been mutely listening to the conver- 
sation, felt in a vague manner that she was about to enter upon a life of 
greater importance, but she could ask no questions. She gathered 
that she was going to have two mothers instead of one, and as she stood 
in the chok and cast up a glance at the stories above she felt as if the 
whole house was her own. 

** Come in, child," said the Desai-en, as she returned alone after 
seeing the guests off; she looked about the cho% and found Chuni ina 
meditative mood. The elderly matron was moved to tears by the sight 
of the child who was feeling lonely inher new house. She was agreeably 
surprised and gladdened as Chuni ran up to her and wound her little 
arms round the Desai-en's waist and, with beaming eyes, looked up and 
asked: “ Are you not my mother now, is not this house mine ?”” 

“Yes, my child ! " {said the Desai-en, weeping:forjoy and patting 
Chuni on the back. 

** So whenever, as to-day, we shall be all by ourselves in this house, 
you will be talking to me as my mother does, and we shall be talking 
away all our time ?” inquired the child anxiously, and yet hopefully. 

- “Even so, child, until I die and thou survivest and hast a 
daughter-in-law as I have thee!" replied the mother-in-law, as she 
placed her hand on Chuni's head. 

** Why do you talk of dying, mother ?" asked Chuni with curiosity. 

“I can die blessed if thou survivest, child, May Hari make the 
older pass away, while the younger live and thrive!" muttered the lady, 
saddened by the thought that they should one day part from each other, 

A heavy silence followed, which was fortunately interrupted by the 
voices of girls who were heard singing outside. 

In a moment they were in the chok, which resounded with their 
chatter and song, and was ablaze with the glitter of their ornaments and 
the glare of their sarees. Chuni knew she was to be escorted home. 


Chapter 117. 
THE MISSION OF WOMANHOOD. 


A few years after the betrothal, Chuni was married. To no other 
mother in the town did the cruel uncertainty of a daughter's destin 
come home so fully as to Chuni's mother. Her eldest child, who had 
been married into a poor family, had indeed proved herself to be such 
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an ideal wife and daughter-in-law that she was a source of pride alike to 
the mother, the husband and to his family; but the mother’s heart bled 
at the sight of the unremitting toil, the recurring illness, and even the 
occasional misunderstandings, inevitable in a family with many ladies, to 
which her beloved child was subject. 

Chuni's marriage was a great relief to her, for the Desaiji’s family 
was at least rich, though Master Desai was rather a wayward boy. She 
knew that the Desai-en, too, was a good-natured lady, and her only 
anxiety was to see that Chuni herself was so trained up as to be able to 
manage Master Desai and the other members of his rich family. She 
accordingly passed many an afternoon hour in talking to Chuni about 
her future duties, and in telling her anecdotes from the lives of wives and 
daughters-in-law who had failed or succeeded in making their way 
through difficulties in rich families. Chuni received practical lessons in 
domestic work from her mother, and the object lessons afforded by her 
poor sister’s life made her heart tender and her aspirations simple. 
Chuni, however, did not wish to be a mere drudge. From her com- 
panions she picked up a little knowledge of needle-work and embroid- 
ery, and also learnt a few songs, 

There were no schools for girls in those days. But in the higher 
castes girls, not seldom, were taught at least two out of the three R’s, 
and could write letters to their mothers or husbands, if occasion required 
it. Chuni acquired the art from some of her young friends and was 


The part of the 
e good book to 
he mildly asked 


J however, was unworthy of a wife’s co 
wards, betrayed the contents of the letter 
tured to him on the restraint under whi 

d ridiculed the uxoriousness of the Anglici 
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bad to worse; and he was falling into vice and learning irreverence 
S for parents and caste, custom and religion. Chuni's letters of admonition 
*grew both in length and in frequency, and ere long she beheld with 
> consternation that the most powerful and the most affectionate letters 
which her wit could devise failed to produce any effect upon the victim 
of evil company. But the budding youth which made Chuni keenly 
sensitive to such disappointments and fears, to which she was a stranger 
only a year before, also opened her ears to the voice of a Higher Power, 
' which spoke to her from within and from without, and sustained her with | 
. a strength without which life would have been a burden to the girl, 
Chuni had of late been attending the sacred katha, where the exploits 
of the Mother Goddess were being recited in Sanskrit and explained in the 
i popular vernacular to an audience of menand women. She heard it ex- 
pounded that to the true devoted wife—Pativrata—there was no religious 
79- duty higher thanthe service of her husband. But ‘the same Brahman 
reciter also preached that the relations between man and woman were 
earthly, transient and illusory, that the Mother Goddess or the Father 
God—all but different names of one Being—was the only eternal rest of 
the human soul, and that the duty to that Being was higher than one's 
duty to parent, spouse or child. Was she not a devoted wife? Why 
was she not blessed? Could she do:more for her husband? Was she 
| slack in her service of the Mother? Tormented by these questionings, 
Chuni one day left the katha in despair, and sought the Mother's voice in 
solitude. The memory of some of the words of the reciter dawned ° 
upon her mind. * Is not the Mother,” she cried to herself, “ the life and 
| the intelligence of every conscious being—the appetite, the thirst, the 
^ endurance, the peace and the power that awaken man and woman into 
their manifold activities?" She relapsed into silence, but the question 
came to her: * Had the Mother given the appetite and the thirst to 
| young Desai, expecting from her the endurance, the peace, and the 
| power?” The thought lingered and would not leave her. « Yes,” resolved 
qe she; “the three elements of Her being which the Mother has given 
Qo unto me I will consecrate to the service of my husband. May she give 
7 him the life and the intelligence ! " 

As she uttered these words, she felt a weird light waving over her 
head, and she fell asleep. She awoke fresher, stronger and happier 
than she ever had felt before, and the experience through which she had 
passed remained in her memory ever afterwards as that of a dream. 
She related it to a few confidentially, and those that heard the story. 
explained that the mystic event proved Chuni to have been a Sati in . 
her pastlife. It was with this belief that Chuni entered upon her 

f womanhood. y 

$ ^ The Desaiji and the Desai-en were never allowed to hear the story 

of the trance in which the Sái—or the power and inspiration—of the 

Mother had come upon Chuni. They observed that young Desai was 

f passing out of their moral control : they thought that Chuni was now 

| , old enough in body and mind to live under their roof, and in the hope 

® that the young man might thereby be saved, the Parents on both sides 
decided that Master Desai and Chuni should henceforward live as hus- 
band and wife. 
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Chapter IV. 
A CONJUNCTION OF GOOD AND EVIL STARS. 


The tide of fortuneinthe Desai family was taking an adverse turn. 
Questions had been raised as to the terms on which the Desais held 
their estates, their extent and their emoluments. Collector after col- 
lector had inquired into these knotty problems and left an ever increas- 
ing legacy of complications to his successors. But recently a native 
Deputy Collector of great ability and zeal had arrived, and he solved 
the difficulties, and solved them with a vengeance. ; 

The Government, while agreeing with the intellectual reasonings 
of the plebeian Deputy Collector, was inclined to show as much sympathy 
to the aristocratic family as was consistent with its own interests, and 
the upshot of years of investigation and research, and of reams of 
correspondence 1n every direction, was the issue of a long G. O., resolving 
that the cash allowance which the family had been receiving for genera- 
tions should be stopped, that the terms on which landed estates had been 
held should be greatly modified, and that the lands should be surveyed, 
assessed and settled. Government settlements are always long, occupy- 
ing years in their completion, and in the meanwhilethe Desai was ex- 
pected to deal with a large army of petty officers, clerks and peons, and 
to keep up an establishment of his own for settling an endless variety of 
questions that were sure to be raised by ingenious subordinates of 
Government. ) 

The G. O. broke the old man's heart. A local pleader was indeed 
confident that the action of the Government was illegal, and he strongly 
advised the Desai to fight out his rights in the courts of law. But that 
meant entering upon an uncertain enterprise which he, by reason of 
his old age, was not likely to live long enough to finish or even to begin 
and sustain with that energy, care and shrewdness which were the 
essentials of a successful law-suit. He knew full well that his son, while 
growing in age, showed no capacity or inclination to relieve him from 
the yoke so long borne by himself. The evil stars of the family 
appeared now to be in the ascendant. The old Joshi, who could 

‘have thrown some light upon the coming events, was now dead, and 
upstart astrologers could not be relied on, As he sat upon his gadee 
one day brooding upon things in this wise, his Munim came with 
the balance sheet for the year. [t revealed a miserable state of affairs 
The expenses had risen even beyond those of the year of Master Desai's 
Marriage, while an unprecedented number of tenants and cultivators with- 
held their rents. A new generation of officials 
had arisen, and the prestige of 

The Desai bit his lip as he 


pained to learn that Master Desai had greatly exceeded his pocket allow- 


a ee bowed and retired: 
1 e too i i 
unim. She had been ailing for some Bie cu ue 


ch good. . The Munim put in a word 
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be treated by one who thought that Daru (alcohol) was the panacea for 
all ailments. That poison had sealed the fate of her son, and she would 


. not have a drop of it on any account. 


The Desai and the Desai-en fell into an absorbing conversation 
upon their domestic and financial affairs; neither could resist the tears 
that alternately filled their eyes. Their only hope now lay in Chuni. 
Astrologers had spoken highly of her stars. Of her wisdom and ability 
they had already not a few convincing proofs. They came to the resolve 
that their son's budget ought to be placed under her charge and that she 
should be entrusted more and more largely with the affairs of the 
family. 


(To be continued.) 


G. M. TRIPATHI. 
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; CORONATION DAY. 

| m D 
: * Vox populi vox Dei." 

E (Archbishop Reynolds.) * 

3 


Multitude on multitude ! And wherefore do they come, 
Filling all the streets about us with a roar, 
While in markets of the merchant all is desolate and dumb, 
And the argosies are silent on the shore ? 
And we listen to the voice of Britain and her daughters 
As we listen when the thunders are abroad ; 
The voice that rises here, and that comes across the waters, 
The Fiat of the People and of God. 
- The concord and the pleasure of a Planet-girding Nation 
And the homage that the distant Islands bring, 
As they come to set the Crown, with a solemn dedication, 
On the head of one appointed for their King. 
Let the aliens rage and let their rulers plot together, 
If in unity and patience we abide ; e i 
— For the wrath of man is weak and lighter than a feather, & | 
When Duty is our guardian and guide. ` 
ears have heard the tales that those before us told 
—— Ofthe trials and the triumphs that they knew, 
rom the navy of the Spaniard discomfited of old 
c ys of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
oreign malice as our fathers did at Spain 
sough ing their necks beneath her yoke, 
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So let the King come forth—many Kings have been before him 
To seek a consecration of the Lord, 
In the moment of their glory being ready to adore Him 
As the Giver of the sceptre and the sword : 
But none had greater earnest of His blessing and His mercies 
Than the Prince who came to rule us in our gloom, 
When the sons of Envy gathered round with calumny and curses, 
` And our cheers of welcome echo from a tomb ; 
His gracious Mother's tomb ; but she speaketh, being dead, 
For the Empire that she made resounds her praise ; 
May the King, our Emperor, follow where her holy footsteps led, 
And the people's love make beautiful his days ! 


RUSTIC. 


DANTE TO BEATRICE. 


^ 


Not to dwell on and age through tired aeons 
Still in the iron chains of self and sin, 

With, through it all, the aching sense revealing 
How outward influence clogs the God within ; 


But oh ! in some swift anguish nearest rapture 
To be made pure ; to be made fair and free ; 

To be made one with God ; and in that making 
Made one with thee ! 


DOROTHY CORNISH. 
Florence, 1902. ; , 4 x 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Indian Universities Commission was ap- 
The Indian pointed (1) to inquire into the condition and 
Universities a mid jm. : 
Commission. Prospects ofthe Universities of British India, (2) 
to report upon proposals for improving their con- 
stitution and working, and (3) to recommend such measures as may 
tend to elevate the standard of University teaching and to promote 
the advancement of learning. The President of the Commission 
was a Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General, 
and its members consisted of a Secretary to the Government of 
India, a Director of Public Instruction, a former Director of Public 
Instruction ina Native State, the Principal ofa Government Col- 
lege, the Principal of a private College, and a High Court Judge. 
The result of their labours is now before the public in the shape of 
a Report which is as replete with proposals of an “ immediately 
practical nature” as it is free from academic discussions of broad or 
basic principles, 

The “condition and prospects” of our Universities were 
already known well enough to the public and to Government, and 
the inquiries made by the Commission do not seem to have brought 
any new facts to light. With the exception of the Panjab Univer- 
sity, which undertakes the direct management of the Oriental Col- 
lege, the Indian Universities are not only self-supporting, but lay 
c by a surplus of a few thousands every year. With the saving already 

effected, and with the annual surplus, each of the four self-supporting 
Universities may found and maintain a library ; but unless their 
resources are materially augmented, there is no prospect of.their 
nd rtaking any other fresh duties, such as making better provision 
for advanced courses of study. The opinion expressed before the - 
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Commission, that “ something may be expected from private 
liberality,” is duly recorded. The Commission thinks that college 
assistance may, to some extent, be relied on.” Let us hope that 
many a college which is already struggling for existence, and whose 
last state, if some of the Commission's recommendations are adopt- 
ed, will be worse than the first, will not feel this remark to be a 
crueljoke. Lastly, there is the Government, from which all things 
proceed and unto which all things are subject. It may be expected 
that Lord Curzon will at the proper time announce how his Goy- 
ernment is prepared to strengthen the financial position of the 
Universities. Supposing that they will not be able for a long time 
to come to undertake post-graduate and scientific teaching—and 
the teaching of undergraduates is altogether out of the question—a 
good library will in itself make a mite University : every book 
teaches. 

A large number of the Commission’s recommendations relate 
to the “constitution and working” of the Universities. The Senates 
are now too large, and it would appear they need to be « protected 
against the incursion of voters who are brought together in large 
numbers only by the prospect of an election or by a debate on some 
question which has been agitated out of doors." We see nothing 
wrong in agitating a question out of doors, especially when it affects. 
the pockets of parents. The interests of. managers of colleges are 
not always identical with those of the parents of students, anda 
little “agitation” may sometimes be quite as necessary in Univer- 
sity administration as it isin politics. But in the maina Senate 
should be composed of educational experts, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the interests of parents will be altogether ignored 
by a body of too members, such as is proposed for Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, or even of 60, such as is considered sufficient for 
Allahabad and the Panjab, especially because the interference of 
Government may be invoked if at any time a piece of real injustice 
is perpetrated. The existing Senates are to be dissolved, and new 
ones created in their place, a Fellowship continuing only for five 
years. For the Syndicate, it is suggested, the minimum number 
may be 9 and the maximum 15. A number of Government officials, 
who are at present ex-officio members of the Senate, will cease to be. 


such, but there are to be “representatives of Government" on the 
84 ; j 
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Senate, and it is proposed that the Director of Public Instruction 
should be, ex-officio, a member and Vice-Chairman of the Syndicate. 
We do not know what the powers ofa Vice-Chairman may be. If 
itissought to conferupon him a mere dignity in consideration of 
the services which he is asked to render in connection with the 
affiliation of colleges and. schools, just as it is proposed to create the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal Rector of the University of Cal- 
cutta, the honour may well be bestowed on such a redoubtable 
officer. It has been suggested that in this proposal the Commission 
has been actuated by a desire to bring the whole University “ under 
the thumb" of the Director of Public Instruction, but until the 
dimensions of that part of his hand are defined we are at liberty to 
' assume that it will be neither larger nor smaller than that of any 
other Syndic. 
Most of the Universities have recognised the principle that 
their examinations should be open, as a rule, only to those who have 
received their education in an approved institution—approved by 


“recognition” in the case of schools, and by “affiliation” in the . 


case of colleges. The conditions of approval, however, are not very 
strict,and their enforcement has been even less strict. It is pro- 
posed that a University should recognise only schools within its 
. local limits recognised by the local Education Department in accord- 


ance with the departmental rules for the time being in force, and ' 


schools in Native States which are certified by the Government of 
- the State.in which they are situated to be organised and conducted 
in general accordance with the educational rules in force in the 
province of British India with which it is politically or academically 


co. EN 
ee 


Be gal 503. High Schools for boys, in the United 


the Panjab 109,in Bombay 105, and in Madras 
€ r provinces of British India and the 
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the other hand, nothing will be lost by taking advantage of the 
services of the Education Department. In the case of colleges, their 
affiliation rests with the Syndicate, but as the Syndicate should have 
the fullest information before admitting an institution to affiliation, 
itissuggested that the necessary information, as to why the new 
institution is required and what are the guarantees of its financial 
stability, may be obtained through the Director of Public Instruction 
or some other competent authority who, we suppose, may possibly 
be the Registrar himself, if the Syndicate so chooses. 

No reasonable objection can be urged against the recommenda- 
tions that every affiliated college should have a governing body, that 
it must employ an adequate staff and provide its students with tutorial 
assistance, that its students should have access to a library and to 
laboratories, that it should be decently and suitably housed, and that 
students should be required to reside with parents or guardians, or in 
a hostel under University or College supervision. But for a variety 
of reasons we cannot commend the proposal that “the Syndicate of 
each University should, in consultation with the managers, prescribe 
a minimum rate of fees for the colleges affiliated to it, after taking 
into consideration local circumstances, the demand for higher educa- 
tion, and the ability of the class of students who are likely to attend 
the institution to pay adequate fees for such instruction.” Every 
one of the factors enumerated here is a variable quantity, and we do 
not know in what part of India every college is attended by a special 
class of students. If this general rule is so very indefinite, it is quali- 
fied by a no less indefinite provision that “the University should 
deal specially with the case of colleges which are maintained by rich 
` penefactors on condition that no fees are charged, or the promoters 
of which are induced by religious, patriotic or philanthropic motives 
to give their services as teachers free or for very small remuneration; 
with the express object of reducing the fees payable by students to the 
lowest point possible." Who will have the hardihood to assert that 
there is no patriotism in modern India, and who will undertake to 
determine whether it has been the first or the last resource of a 
Professor? A Syndicate which is required to institute so many 
inquiries, about the income of students and about “local circum- 
stances,’ whatever that may include, can never do justice to its task, 
We notice that a review of the Syndicate’s decision fixing a 
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| minimum rate of fees is not among the things forbidden to the Senate, qeg | 
| But what will confound a dozen will still more confound a hundred. 

| A University may very well interfere to protect one affiliated . 
| college against the malpractices of another, and what is called 

| * underselling" may sometimes exist in an objectionable form; a | 
power may, therefore, be given to the University to put down the 

evil, where it really exists, by such means as it may consider desir- < 
able. But interference in the fee arrangements of every college can š \ 
be justified only on the supposition that no college can be trusted 

to work on honest principles. We doubt, however, whether under- «4 
selling, properly so called, will be possible when the University sees j 
that every college is adequately equipped and efficiently managed. E j 
One reason why the fixing of a minimum fee is recommended seems 
to be that no poor student of but ordinary ability should be tempted 
to follow a University course. One fails to see how, from the Uni- 
versitys point of view, wealth makes up for lack of ability. It 
may be an evil from the standpoint ofthe State to educate a large T 
number of poor boys above theirstation, butit isfor the State to | 
enquire why they flock to the Universities, and to devise a remedy. 

It has been asked whether in the present condition of India it is | 
desirable to demand from the colleges even such a degree of effici- 2 i 
ency and equipment as will compel them to raise the fees and shut 

their doors against poor boys. We believe certain educationists in | 
Bengal are of opinion that a scale of Rs. 4 for the first and second | 
years classes, and Rs. 5 for the third and fourth years’ classes may d 
answer in that Province. The Commissioners, however, have not "7 | 
stated what in their opinion would be a reasonable degree of effici- * 
ency to be insisted on at the present stage of educational progress, 
and whether it would be possible to conducta college efficiently, 
charging less than half the fees levied in the Presidency College at 
Calcutta. Efficiency must be progressive, and whether a University 
demands too much or too little will have to be seen when the Uni- 
ersities begin to exercise their powers of supervision and lay down ^ 4 
rules of affiliation. It is proposed that members of the Syndi- | 
ould make it a practice to visit the colleges within their - : 
on and that the Syndicate should have power to ordera | 
aspection of an affiliated college at any time. In the opi- a 
e majority of the Commissioners it is undesirable that the j 
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decisions of the Syndicate in regard to affiliation and disaffiliation 
of colleges should be reviewed in the Senate. This seems extra- 
ordinary when it is remembered that the Commission administers a 
rebuke to the Madras University for having delegated to the Syndi- 
cate even the power of admitting private students to the F. A. and 
B. A. examinations. One would have thought that the affiliation 
E or disaffiliation of a college was afar more serious question than 
the admission or non-admission of a private student to an exami- 
| nation. 
bd Coming, lastly, to the measures tending to elevate the standard 
| of University teaching, we notice that the percentage of pass-marks 
$ at the Matriculation examination is to be raised to 40 per cent. in 
_ English and 35 per cent. in each of the other subjects. The Madras 
University has already adopted these high percentages, while the 
other Universities are content with 33 percent. in English and 25 
| per cent. in other subjects. At the Matriculation examinations last 
| year, 19:2 per cent. of the candidates were successful in Madras, 
32:6 per cent. in Bombay, 53:9 in Calcutta, 352 in Allahabad and 
50'9 inthe Panjab. Itis calculated that if the higher percentage in 
English had been required last year there would have been 1,400 or 
4 . 425 per cent. fewer passes in Calcutta. The result of the change 
| will, therefore, be a considerable decrease in the number, though 
an improvement in the quality, of undergraduates in the college 
4 classes. The Madras University has not been accused of aiming 
vs ablow at higher education, and we may extend the same charity 
$ y to the Universities Commission, so far at least as this recom- 
| mendation is.concerned. There is no proposal to raise the per- 
| centage of marks for the other examinations. It' is not clear 
i whether in the opinion of the Commissioners, the standard of 
| the other examinations is already sufficiently high. A most notice- 
able feature of the Report is, that it lays down for the several Arts 
and Science examinations, a uniform scheme of studies to be adopted 
3 at all the Universities. The Commission must have taken consi- 
f derable pains to evolve the scheme, and we will acknowledge that it 
js one of the most excellent schemes that could be devised. Yet we 
are not prepared to believe that it is so very perfect that no variation 
of it can with any advantage be tried anywhere in India. It is pro- E 
posed that no text-books in English ought to be prescribed for 
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the Entrance examination, while they seem to be indispensable 
for the higher examinations in Arts. Will the interests of education 
suffer if any, University wish to try the experiment of setting two 
papers in English, one in text-books and the other in general English, 
and requiring a minimum of 40 p. c. marks in each of the papers ? 
It is proposed that a classical language, and not a vernacular, should 
be prescribed for the Intermediate and B.A. courses. In Southern 
India, while a knowledge of Sanskrit would be extremely useful for 
an adequate understanding of the higher vernacular works, the 
highest scholarship in Sanskrit willnot by itself enable a man to 
understand the simplest Purana. Will the Madras University be 
foolish ifit reduces the number of text-books at present prescribed, 
and introduces the study of Sanskrit in their stead, especially because 
it is proposed that vernacular composition should be made compul- 
sory up to the B.A. examination? Then again, it so happens that 
the scheme devised by the Commission makes it perfectly possible 
for one to take the M.A. degree without having ever been intro- 
duced to a study ofeven the elements of physical science. Why 
should it not be open to a University to alter the courses of study 
in such a way as to make room for science, as a compulsory subject 
at some stage or other? The Commission does not even suggest 
alternative courses of study for the Universities to adopt whichever 
they may individually prefer. This stereotyping of the courses of 
study seems to be highly objectionable. The idea underlying it—that 
there should not be an undue degree of divergence between the, cur- 
ricula prescribed at the several Universities and the standards 
- adopted by them—has, however, much to commend init. Perhaps 
it may serve the purpose which the Commission has had in view, if 
the Universities are required to revise their courses of study in the 
light of the scheme proposed by the Commission, and, if any Uni- 
versity should be inclined to deviate from it, to adopt a variation 
er consultation with Syndicates of other Universities. A similar 
-academic consultation, by correspondence, with the Syndicates 
her Univérsities whenever a University wishes to change its 
me of studies in future, may ensure the necessary degree of 
ity thout sacrificing elasticity, while it will be justified by 
eC gniti of degrees and certificates which is recom- 
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Law, Medicine and Engineering. In connection with this last sub- 
ject, it is laid down that “great care should be taken to provide 
similar courses and to equalise the standards in the different Univer- 
sities.” The modus operandi is not suggested : perhaps the method 
employed in the case of Engineering may be adopted in other cases 
also. The subject of the study of Law has been dealt with in 
a somewhat remarkable fashion. The Commission has “Tittle 
to say " about the courses of instruction, and the only fault which 
is found with law graduates is that “ sometimes they lack the power 
to apply their knowledge to the case before them"—a defect which 
should be cured by experience in the practice of the profession. The 
remedy proposed is the establishment of a central school of Law at 
each of the Universities : we suppose the Native States will not be 
precluded from having Law Schools of their own. There may 
be a central school, but why the local Law classes and Law 
departments must disappear, instead of being asked to improve, 
we cannot understand, unless it be that they cannot improve 
without improving themselves out of existence. The Madras Govern- 
ment has given up the system of morning and evening classes, and 
made its Law College a whole-time college. The Commission 
would apparently have the Government perpetuate a system which 
has failed and give up one which has not yet been tried. : 
The maxims laid down by the Commission as regards teaching 
and examinations are, as a rule, unexceptionable, if perhaps not 
novel ; the only difficulty will be, as it always has been, to enforce 
them. The proposal to draw'a sharp dividing line between school 
and college life, however, is as novel as it will be found unsuitable. 
It is required that school and college classes should not be in the 
same building and under the same management. As it is not likely 
that any manager will care to house the two classes of a second-grade 
college in a separate building, and provide a separate management 
for it, or perhaps for this and other reasons, the Commission recom- 
mends the abolition of all second-grade colleges. The'advantages of 
this course are not explained, while some of the disadvantages are 
obvious, one of which is that private enterprise, as applied to the 
foundation of colleges, will be nipped in the bud; for a first-grade 
ollege, like everything else, must grow out of smaller beginnings, 
and has generally to pass through the chrysalis stage of a second- 
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grade college. The only serious consequence of some of its recom- 
mendations, which the majority of the Commissioners seem to have 
contemplated, is, that they will compel some of the cheaply 
worked colleges in Bengal to place themselves under the discipline 
of the Education Department or to cease to exist—a consummation 
which there seem to be people in that part of the world, who will 
regard with great complacency. But Bengal is not all India. 

With certain exceptions, such as those we have indicated, the 
proposals of the Commission are, on the whole, calculated to place 
University teaching in India on a more efficient footing and to save 
the Universities from the stigma of being mere examining bodies, 
whose duties can be as well discharged by a Commissioner of Exa- 
minations appointed by Government as by bodies grandiosely styled 
Universities. 
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O~“ defect in the machinery of the Indian Government, of which 

Lord Curzon has several times complained, is an amazing 
degree of differentiation of system and plan and, in many places, a 
lack of co-ordination. The Government is not unmindful of the 
duty of protecting and promoting the industries of the country and 
investigating its undeveloped resources by the application of the 
methods of modern science. It has, with this view, from time to 
time strengthened the several Departments-where scientific research 
in its economic application may be carried on. It has recently added 
two practical mining experts to the Geological Department, a cryp- 
togamic botanist to the Botanical Department, an agricultural 
chemist to the establishment of the Reporter on Economic Products, 
an entomologist to the staff of the Indian Museum, a skilled bacterio- 
logist to the Civil Veterinary Department, an agricultural expert to 
the provincial staff of the United Provinces, and, finally, it has 
appointed an Inspector-General of Agriculture to guide and correlate 
the agricultural enquiries carried on throughout India. The indepen- 
dent development of the machinery of the various departments has 
led to the result that in the same field of research there are some- 
times several investigators, but belonging to different departments. 
Partly with a view to remedy this defect, and partly also to enable 
the Government to obtain that information and advice in a simplified 
form, which will direct its attention from time to time to the needs of 
the country and the feasible means of supplying them, the Governor- 
General in Council proposes to constitute a Board of Scientific 
Advice comprising the heads of the Meteorological, Geological, Bota- 
nical, Forest, Survey, Agricultural and Veterinary Departments, 
together with such other scientific authorities as may from time to 
time be invited by the Government of India to serve-upon it. It 
appears that the Royal Society have been good enough to offer their 
aid in furthering scientific work in India, and their invaluable advice 
and assistance will be freely invoked by the Board. The new Board 
will receive and discuss the proposals of each departmental head in 
xegard to the programme for investigation in his department, 

: Á 
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and where inter-departmental co-operation is necessary, it will 
advise as to the lines on which mutual assistance should be 
given and the department to which the inquiry should primarily 
appertain. It will, no doubt, submit to Government every 
year a brief review of the results obtained in all lines of scientific 
investigation. The operations of each department will thus be 
quickened, and we ought to expect more beneficial results to 
the economic welfare of this country than have perhaps hitherto 
flowed from the activities of the scientific advisers of Government. 
exor 

The Indian representatives at the Coronation have most of them 
returned with feelings which may best be described in H. H. the 
Aga Khan's words. “The Indian representatives,” said he, “ from 
the greatest chief to the humblest soldier, will return with a prouder 
sense of British citizenship than they have ever possessed. The 
story of the glory and glamour of these wonderful days will filter 
down to every bazaar and village in the Eastern Empire, carrying a 
message of loyalty to the most ignorant.” The Indian press has from 
time to time dwelt on the: marked attention paid to the Indian 
guests, from His Majesty the King-Emperor downwards. In a letter 
addressed by eleven of them to the Lord Mayor of London, they 
acknowledge that “wherever we have gone and in whatever circum- 
stances, we have been received with extreme cordiality and friend- 
ship.” Her Majesty the Queen was gracious enough to wear at the 
Coronation a dress sent to her from India, and has since desired 
Lady Curzon to make it known how proud she was to wear it. 
The only unpleasant feature that would have marred the beauty of 
the story, by discussions among men of pounds, shillings and pence, 
has now been removed by the announcement that the expenses 
incurred in England on account of the guests are to be paid out of the 
British Exchequer. : 


expe 

In India the Government is busy making preparations for the 
ensuing Delhi Durbar. It will be c sanie Eie than the Dur. 
bar of 1877. Opportunity will be taken of it to introduce noblemen 
and other guests of India and Europe to an Art Exhibition of 
astonishing range, variety and beauty. The Viceroy told the world the 
= other day that hundreds of thousands of Indian workmen and arti- 
s sans are receiving full employment and good wages in preparing for 
: this Durbar. . We may go to any town or even village in India, 
—— where a native Art Industry exists, and has perhaps hitherto lan- 
-guisl ed, and, we are told, we shall find thecoppersmiths and silver- 
smiths, the carvers in wood and ivory and stone, the enamellers and 
painters and lacquerers hard at work. The shade of Akbar will hide 

ed head, and India will surpass herself in. splendour. 
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Exclusive of the 4 lakhs devoted to the Arts Exhibition and the 8% 
lakhs provided for the troops, the Durbar, it has been estimated, will 
cost the Imperial Government 264 lakhs. Including the expendi- 
ture which the local Governments will be called upon to incur, the 
great ceremony may cost about 4o lakhs of rupees, of which, it is 
expected, the greater part will be reimbursed. Considering the 
income of the Government of India, and the scale of expenditure 
adopted at domestic ceremonies in the East, this does not seem to 
be extravagant, at least according to Eastern standards. But that 
mean science of the West, yclept Political Economy, has made the 
Eastern imagination so timid that the mention of “lakhs” in con- 
nection with unproductive ceremonies is apt to take our breath away. 
The Viceroy has, however, put heart into our alarmed countrymen. 
eM 

An event which interests not only every Egyptologist, but 
every lover of antique art, took place some time ago, which calls for 
more than a passing notice. Mon. Maspero, the famous antiquarian 
scholar, had all the treasures in Gizeh Museum removed to the new 
one built at Cairo. Huge sphinxes, grim statues of Pharaohs and 
Ramasses in pink and grey granite, heavy sarcophaguses and gigantic 
stelae were to be seen on railway trucks, slowly and with infinite care 
emigrating from the old museum where they had remained for years. 
The first removal took place as far back as twelve years ago, when 
the collections which were at Boulact since Narieth had inaugurated 
them in 1869, were taken by water to Gizeh and laboriously carried 
or dragged from the left bank of the Nile to the galleries. But, since 
then, gigantic pieces had been added to these collections and made 
the new removal much more difficult. Besides, the numerous electric 
cars which ply every twenty minutes between the museum and 
the rivers, on their way from Cairo to the Pyramids, made the passage 
from the gate of the gallery to the bank dangerous at once for the 
passengers in the cars and for the antiquities. Soit was decided to 
have the light things only conveyed by water, and all the others by 
railway. From December 1899 preparations were made to connect 
the old and new museums with the railway lines from Gizeh to Cairo 
and from the central stations in Cairo to the barracks of Kars-in-Nil, 
close to which the new building stands. As early as in the beginning 
of 1900, workmen were busy making the cases, boxes, etc., necessary 
for the packing of the 35,000 objects which form the present collec- 
tion. Thedifficult part of it was to go on with the «packing whilst 
leaving open the gallery which, being the pride of all Egypt, attracts 
every one and which no foreigner would own not having seen; so 
that the chief rooms could not be closed before the middle of the 
summer when all the foreigners are away and even the European 
residents have left Cairo. They began with the less frequented 
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rooms, and little by little the work was done. Four natives and two Í 
Europeans proceeded with the packing for twenty months, under the ob 
superintendence of Mon. Barsanti. Great care was to be taken ; r 

at the last moment many a stele was discovered to be spoilt by . 

the damp of certain rooms; the sarcophaguses of the Ammon priests 
with their. bright gaudy colours and their quaint decorations were 
found to need repair if they were to be saved from falling to pieces 
during the removal. However, in November 1901, more than 500 
cases of all sizes were ready; nothing was left in the place but a 
few huge stele or statues too heavy to be packed in that part 
of the collection, jewels, medals, mummies, which were considered $ 
sufficient to satisfy the unenlightened curiosity of ordinary tourists. $ 
Meanwhile, the architects, joiners and masons had finished the 

rooms in the new building ; in December, the ground-floor and the ney 
first floor, where the glass cases had been sent beforehand, were | 
ready to receive the collections. Between the 2oth and the 25th - 
of February an experiment was made with some pieces—mummies 

ofthe Ammon priests, sarcophaguses, etc., which required as much 

care and celerity as possible to prevent damage from. exposure 

to the sun and the open air. It succeeded; 300 pieces in all were 

soon in the large south gallery on the first floor, and the real t 
removals by water began on the 9th of March without anybody in | 
Cairo or Gizeh being apprized of it beforehand for fear of indiscreet 

curiosity. Sixty porters, under the careful direction of Mon. 


| 
i 
Iith of March every one of them was in its own room. | 
Five days later, the two curators, MM. Brugschbey and 
Daressy opened them and began to arrange every object in its: | 
own place. Atthe end ofthe month, all.the rooms on the first : 
floor were visitable, and nothing valuable had been broken. 
Now, by the ist of Apri, it was time to use the railway 
conveyance forthe bigger pieces. Every six days up to now, a X 
cargo is taken down from Gizeh to Cairo, first huge Sait sarcopha- . 


l them to their respective places. 


nough to bring-a mass weighing twelve tons to its place. There, 
Joiners make a sock for it with thick strong planks and the 

ts push .it to the wall where it is to remain for years. . 
November, when the tourists come back, the Gallery 


n and the catalogue printed, whilst the old Gizeh 
l stand deserted, left to the sparrows and bats which 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee “THE NAMELESS HATH A VOICE.” 
i To the Editor, EAST & WEST. 
Sır,—Your contributor Artaxerxes apparently believes that 
there iseither no Atma, or that it can express itself only by a 
bovine cry. He ought to have known that the ancestors of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists, who made OM their sacred symbol, 
were somewhat different, in point of spirituality, from the Negroes, to 
whose language and ideas, his guide and philosopher Massey has 
attached so much importance. I am afraid Artaxerxes has never 
o heard the mystic Name of the Nameless, uttered by a true Yogi or 
Bhakt. Had he ever done so, he would never have started his. 
bovine theory. I would say to him 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Artaxerxes, 
e» ` Than are dreamt of in Massey's philosophy ; 


and one of the things not so dreamt of is what Tennyson beautifully- 
. expresses in his “ Ancient Sage” : 


If thou wouldst hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the temple-cave of thine own self, 

There, brooding by the centralaltar, thou 

Mayst haply learn the Nameless hath a voice. 


À 


| 

à ARIEL, 
J . 18th August, 1902. . R 
i 
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E^ - THE AGE AND THE MEANING OF OM. 
. . JAN EXPLANATION. 

JA To the Editor, East & WEST. 


Sir,—I trust you will see your way to publishing the following 
explanation of my last letter, which Artaxerxes has so unaccountably 
misunderstood. Deeply grateful as I am for Artaxerxes’ courtesy, I 
would have been yet more grateful, had that respect shewn itself in a 
little more attention to my words. 

Though an amateur, yet am I not so ignorant as to derive “OM” 
from English or even from Sanskrit, and the learned display, with which 

- my supposed statement is refuted, is altogether needless. I suggested 
, that the fundamental meaning of “OM ” was not sexual triumph, but 
“ being "—the same meaning that is seen in the words “ asmi” “sum” 
4am,” derived from it—derived from “om.” I cannot conceive how I 
have been misunderstood. Broad vowels .and slight consonants are 
characteristics of an old word, and the successive weakening of the 
‘vowels and the greater distinctness and complication of the consonants 
in my short list were enough to have shewn that I considered “om ” 
the oldest word on that list, even if I had not called attention to the 
| vowel weakenings. 
A _ Next, I do not consider the * I am that Iam” of the old Testa- 
ment to be an oath (Artaxerxes’ statement), though oaths of the kind he 
speaks of did and do exist; nor yet do I look on itas an“ assertion of 
Unity in the godhead,” (I suppose this is. believed to be my view); 
but I hold it to be a name expressing the essence of the Deity, viz. 
‘that which alone has true being ”—“ true being,” in the fullest sense 
of the word. 2 
ur The texts are Exodus iii. 13 and 14. ** And Moses said unto God: 
É Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
he of your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto 
Nhat is His name? what shall I say unto them? And God said 
to M sses, I am that I am : and He said, thus shalt thou say unto 
2e childr. Cae I AM hath sent me unto you,” &c. 
Old Testament fassin for other instances of names expressing 
. Or essence of the person named, or of his special function in 
ar 
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connect philologically the Semitic form of 


xr am.” This absurdity would not 


ad Art erxes not begun with a misconcep- 
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the idea of “ Being,” as the essence of Godhead, is one not confined to 
early Aryan philosophy, and, therefore, that idea is presumably a very 
ancient one. I fear Artaxerxes does not ascribe a sufficient antiquity to 


“the humanrace, The oldest Veda—the Rig—in which “om " occurs, is 


not remote compared with the time when cries, not words, constituted 
the whole of speech. 

Yet again, I have nowhere denied the antiquity of ‘‘om,” but only 
the antiquity of the sex-reference of that word—of‘‘om” asa mystic 
word in this sense. On this point I am still doubtful, though, I frankly 
confess, strongly drawn to Artaxerxes' view. 

I still wish I could see as clear philological connection among the 
rest of his shower of examples and instances, as between “homa "' and 
* soma." Should these links be found they would establish Artaxerxes' 
view beyond controversy; should they be shewn not to exist, this will 
as incontrovertibly confute his position. I trust these links will be 
supplied later on, because, though philology deals with the changes in 
fully developed languages, its laws are based on the physiology of the 
organs of speech, and are, therefore, quite as applicable (face Artaxerxes) 
tothose first clicks, aud slides and vocalisations of early man, with 
which he says he deals, as with the process of their complication and 
evolution. Before this philology of inchoate language will have been 
systematised, the non-Aryan primitive languages of aboriginal India 
will have to be studied, as is being done by some with whom I have 
the honour to be in correspondence. 

However, all Artaxerxes’ examples are from formed languages, from 
Latin, Greek, Zend, Hebrew and Sanskrit, so that he ought not to 
object to the employment of philological tests as a check to his, at times, 
somewhat exuberant theorising. 

Lastly, I do not, of course, hold that the absolute antiquiey of the idea 
of “being ” was prior to the emotion of sexual triumph, but I suggested 
that a more advanced race may have used its most sacred word “ om,” 
expressive of Essential Existence to sanctify sex relations, expressed, if 
Artaxerxes will have it so, by some similar sound, among a people more 
primitive than they—a race that was not yet ashamed. This is all that 
formed and recorded language can show, I fear. NT 

Asto whether early sacred writings have an esoteric sense or not, 
I know nothing and say nothing. . 


CHAS. A. DOBSON. 
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THE COMMON FAILING OF CONTROVERSIALISTS. 


To the Editor, East & WEST. 

Sir,—I have to thank you for the courtesy of letting me see Prof. 
Dobson’s second letter with reference to my contributions on “ Old 
Signs,” and to apologise to the learned professor for having misunder- 
stood his first letter published in the previous number of this Review. 
This is a common failing to which controversialists absorbed in their 
own particular theories must confess. On the other hand, I must add 
that a study of ancient Egyptian history would help largely to elucidate 


the subject. 
ARTAXERXES, 


Erratum.—tin 5th line from the bottom of page 903, in the July 
' number, for ‘increase’ read ‘ decrease.’ 
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EAST O Wes 


VOL. I. NOVEMBER, 1902. No. 13. 


ON AN ATTITUDE OF MIND. 


[E the December number of this Review some grounds were 

suggested for the belief that India was not otherwise than 
fortunate in passing under the control of one leading Western Power 
before the present parcelling out of territory in Africa and Asia by 
competing Western Powers began. It was not that India has never 
encountered invasion from the West, but the attack was in compara- 
tively early times, if not early in her history, yet early in the history 
of Western expansion Eastwards, and .her good fortune lay in 
getting over this onset in the first period of the expansion of modern 
Europe, as measles and other infantile disorders are better sustained 


in youth than in maturity. For the action of Western Powers on . 


Eastern was very different in its dimensions and results in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries from what it is in the present day. 


The predominance of Portugal up to the mouth of the Red Sea . 


dwindled to the petty memorials of former enterprise in historic Diu, 
in Demaun and Goa. ‘The Dutch withdrew to the Spice Islands. 
The French, after a fair fight for supremacy, were fairly beaten out of 
the field, and the dreams and intrigues of Napoleon only served to 
confirm British predominance. The insignificant remnants of these 
Powers have less influence in the affairs of India at this day than 
their first mercantile establishment had on the Empire of Akbar. 
Competition was at an end. India rested under the supremacy of 
one great Western Power. : 

Now, if British supremacy was established internally by 
conquest, it was conquest of rival Indian rulers, not of the Indian 
people. The conditions of that supremacy are peculiar, Itis not a 
case, which has sometimes occurred, where the indigenous population 


dwindles and dies out. Nor is it possible that settlers of the 


92 
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dominant race should supplant and eject the native people. When 
the people whose affairs are to be administered have for centuries had 
their own traditions, religions, laws, literature and social customs, 
the foreign supremacy, if wise, will preserve these institutions and 
will allow the people to develop on their own lines under new 
influences, holding the balance evenly between all races and creeds. 
A foreign administration on these principles is a continuation of that 
of previous dynasties with more toleration and patience. The 
administration necessarily keeps in its own hand foreign relations, 
war, internal order, finance. It leaves to the people large freedom as 
to religious and social ordinances, literature, agriculture, industries and 
trade, the accumulation and distribution of wealth, municipal manage- 
ment, and, in a word, all things by the judicious ordering of which 
national character is created and peoples rise to strength and inde- 
pendence. Such a policy leaves to the people a wide field of activity, 
distinct from that of the supreme power, and the success of this 
experiment depends on the efficiency with which each of the 
agencies (which will for a long period be distinct) performs its parti- 
cular duties. The crowning success would be attained if the two 
agencies should merge into one. 

It is not the intention of this paper to consider whether, in’ 
particular instances, the British administration of India has consis- 
tently pursued its asserted policy or to take any part in the attack 
and defence which enlist so many combatants. Whether a war is 
wisely undertaken or a tax honestly expended in Indian interests is an 
irresistible theme for an Opposition that is never in office, and 
there is a large expanse of administrative business which the Govern- 
ment would gladly make over to the people, as they show them- 
selves capable, which is chiefly provocative. of such controversy as 
prevails, and the discussion of which, if conducted with sound 
political judgment, is an excellent training ground for Indian states- 
men of the future. But how do people acquire a sound political 
judgment? That is the question to which some elements of an 
answer are here offered. 

Mr, Arthur Balfour, in his book called “The Foundations of 
Belief,” tells the readers that his object is “to recommend a particu- 
way of looking at the world-problems which, whether we like it 
not, we are compelled to face.” He says that he has not tried 
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to write a Monograph on Theology, “but to delineate and, if pos- 
sible, to recommend, a certain attitude of mind.” His book might be 
fitly called “ Considerations Preliminary to a Study of Theology.” 

The object of this paper is to recommend to thoughtful Indians 
a certain attitude of mind, not as preliminary to a study of theology 
but to a reasonable conception of the duties of citizenship. The 
world-problems which they have to face can be illuminated only by 
a wide comparison of their political conditions with those of other 
communities of men, past and present. Political children cannot arrive 
at maturity of political judgment by applying uninformed minds 
exclusively to.a criticism of their own political affairs, without the 
guiding light which can be obtained only from a comparative study 
of the history, past and contemporary, of other peoples. The facts 
thus collected as to the relation of rulers and ruled at various times 
and centres will suggest that if in no case ideally perfect, they are 
the inevitable result of the character and action of the people con- 
cerned, and if the facts which he collates convince the Indian student 
that the political conditions of the Indian people are not among 
the worst even of present day conditions, he will perhaps accept them 
cheerfully and turn to consider how he and his fellows may best 
take advantage of the opportunities offered to them ; and if he 
does this he will probably come to be convinced that, whatever virtue 
there may be in a destructive criticism of the Government of his á 
time, that tempting exercise does not exhaust his duty. He will 
see that while the exercise of supreme functions by a Western Power 
is one of the inevitable consequences of past history, the building up 
of an internal structure of national life and strength, on the lines of 
Japan rather than of China, rests entirely on him and his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Let us suppose that our Indian student, after weighing the 
disastrous history of Spain from the middle of the fifteenth century 
(see “ The Spanish People,” by Martin Hume), or the dealings of the 


- Dutch with Java, or, to take modern instances, the treatment of 


Finland, by Russia, or of Prussian Poland by Germany, compares 
these and the like of them with the political conditions under which 
he lives, what suggestions will the comparison furnish towards the 
attainment of the desired attitude of mind ? He will observe that the 
origin of British supremacy was self-defence rather than aggression, - 
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the restoration of order rather than conquest, the supersession of 

dynasties by no means national, and not the subjugation of a free 

people. India was taken over, in the phrase of the market, as a 

íí going concern,” and her religious, municipal and social institutions 

were scrupulously preserved. “ Laws and customs which are sanctified 

by immemorial usage appeal to the sympathy of the Englishman 

and command his respect. It was the same with the Roman. The 

broad lines of [England’s] policy in dealing with subject nationalities 

have followed the principle of accepting the existing conditions. In 

the same way Rome accepted the laws and customs of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and of Western Europe. She supplied a common 

law for her Empire, which applied where the local law had no 
application. She did not insist on remodelling every community 

over which she held supreme power in terms of her own constitu- 

tion” (“Tiberius the Tyrant,” by J. G. Tarver). There is a certain 

analogy between British supremacy in India and the Roman Empire 

| in the days of Augustus : the Emperor engaged in ordering the civil 
1 administration, with Agrippa or Tiberius as his War Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, Mecenas as his financial adviser, and the legions 
massed on the frontiers to hold “ barbarian” assailants in check. But 
there are differences. The Roman frontier was very long, the Ger- 
mans and others were something more than barbarians, and recruit- 
ment of sufficient Roman soldiers was almost impossible. On the 
pee hand, the civilised people in the basin of the Mediterranean, 
E once having accepted the arbitrament of the Roman arms, found 
x acquiescence in the Roman domination the best security of civilisa- 
tion.” And thus cities, tribes and nationalities governed themselves 
according to their previous laws and customs, in cheerful nether 
to the great central power, the City of Rome, accepting her control 
as their best support and protection, proud to identify themselves 
- with her greatness. The protection of the core of the Empire by the 
Roman legions was less durable than the protection of fata a 
mi ant sea power buttressed by colonies of its people in both nont 

is likely to be. Ow the other hand, an Asiatic people or 

is sure to take more time to merge its ideal in 
that o Government, to accept its activities as their growth, to 
identifi mselves with the aims and measures of the iin 
administra And the process will be especially. Rd 
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religious and social policy of the people is a policy of political exclu- 
sion: when a spirit of concentration on the great purposes of 
national cohesion has to be infused into a mass of divergent forces. 
In such circumstances the man who aspires to educate his fellow- 
countrymen towards maturity of political judgment must be careful 
in selecting the premisses of his political faith. He will find his 
premisses in the history of nations, and may be led to the attitude of 
mind which asks, not why does this strange Government do this or 
that, or why does it not do it better, but why do we not do it for 
ourselves ? 

In the meantime, what is the wise course for a Government 
which is waiting for the growth of the people towards itself? In 
India it was and ıs impossible to plant on the soil a great body of 
privileged settlers of the dominant race. India is for the Indians by 
the law ofclimate. The European merchant at the Indian ports pays 
his taxes, works for interest on his capital and conducts trade on 
equal terms with the native traders. The Government collects the 
revenue, imposes taxes and directs the expenditure, but none of the 
revenue is diverted to the pockets of corrupt officials, and the 
expenditure is solely for Indian purposes. ‘There are bills to pay for 
material and service obtained from abroad, and the money remitted 
to pay them is what some people like to call “tribute,” but the 
English Government has waived all power over the revenues of India, 
and does not take a rupee of them for its own uses. India enjoys 
the benefits of British credit, and is thus able to borrow at very 
moderate interest. More than half her funded debt is the capital 
expended on railways and canals, and the railway receipts ‘more than 
cover the interest on the capital charge. The lower public offices 
are virtually entirely held by Indians, a fact attested by the frantic 
struggle for a Government place which perverts ‘public education to. 
the over-production of those prolétaires intellectuels whose multi- 
plication M. Bérenger deplores in France. The judges of the courts 
of original jurisdiction are almost solely Indians. Indians sit onthe 
benches of the District and High Courts. They hold high executive 
offices. They are members of the Legislature under a modified form 
of representation. There are codes which leave nothing tobe desired 
in securing equality of justice; elaborate legislation to safeguard the 
tights of the agricultural people ; laws for municipal government and 
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sanitation. The mainstay of the revenue is the shareinthe produce 4f Y 
of land which, in India, has always belonged to the state, and is not, 
| therefore, a tax. Infinite pains have been expended in assessing it 
| 
j 


reasonably. The other taxes are not numerous or heavy. There is 
no /ikin, hardly any export duty, and the import duties are moderate. 
Finance has been largely decentralised, that the provinces may be 
encouraged to take an interest in revenue and expenditure. There | 
is all reasonable freedom ofspeech, and criticism is immune if short & 
of treason. Every man is protected by law in his own faith. The 
army is open to the warlike tribes who are held by military discipline 
and attracted by military glory. England supplies a force of some 
73,000 British troops, chiefly rhassed in Northern India, a fact which q ^ 

* indicates their principal object. Finally, the Indian coasts are 
secured from attack, and Indian commerce floats safely on the seas, 
under the protection of the sea power of England. 

These are facts beyond controversy, and they are a concrete 
embodiment of the policy of the British nation in India. If it is | 
asked how such a policy has been evolved out of conduct of a much 
lower standard which disfigured the earlier history of the merchant 

| adventurers who represented England in India in the 18th century 
hc (and some critics are fond of quoting these things as if they were 
: relevant), the answer is, of course, that the moral tone of the people of 
England is now a high one and that the Government of India on 
just and generous principles is secured by that high moral tone. The’ Pos 
administrators whom England sends out to her great dependency | 
are inspired and controlled by that spirit. It is very doubtful if any aod D 
other Western Power would rule from a higher plane, ifany were 
to assume England's burthen. For our student will note that it is 


of history and contemplate India as | 
- Lord Ripon said very truly (Evi- f: 
e 
| 
1 
1 


Commission, March 18,1897) :— 
ints to the fact that if she had 


tth-hunger among allthe nations of : 
ely either haye been an appendix 
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to Russia or exposed to that danger ; and, therefore, I do not think 
that our presence there and our foreign relations are a cause of 
expenditure which she would get rid of if we were not there." 
It may be said, and quite truly, that no thoughtful Indian wishes 
for a change of rulers, but the attitude of mind which we desire 
should result in active, hearty co-operation in a partnership which 
cannot be bettered, and not merely cold toleration or disdainful 
indifference. Matthew Arnold wrote: 
The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain, 
She heard the legions thunder past, 
Then turned to thought again. 


But if the legions have come to stay, there is need of a different 
attitude of mind. There are profound depths in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy as a genuine revelation of the ultimate constitution of things, 
and mankind are elevated by the belief, as an objective truth, that 
* we can experience union with something larger than ourselves, and 
in that union find our greatest peace.” We know what Max Müller 
and other savants have written of theiVedanta philosophy ; and has 
not the late Swami Vivekananda preached it at Chicago? But 
we are dealing at present with a more practical, if humbler, phase 
of experience. 

As to religion, a few words may be said. It has often been laid 
as a reproach against the British Government of India that it has 
destroyed the native faiths and substituted nothing in their stead. It 
would be no sound state policy either to destroy or to rebuild. But 
the Government has destroyed nothing. The solvent is, of course, 
the influence of Western thought. The administrators sent out from 
England have nothing to do officially with that influence, and they 
are naturally reticent about their religion. But this may be said of 
them—that they areimbued with the high moral tone of their native 
land. They are incorruptible, impartial, just, laborious, patient, 
inflexible in duty, manly, humane. A public service animated by a 
pride in these qualities, as expressing the spirit of its nation, is no bad 
exemplar of the practical virtues. 

The Government has neither attacked and suppressed any creed 
nor raised any above the rest. But where there is fair field and no 
favour for all faiths, the truth should surely prevail. If among the 
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theologies in India one only is true and the others approximate more 
or less, the one true faith should in time emerge as the only way. 
If the above reproach were well founded, however, there would be no 
native faiths to compete. But is ita fact? Is it true that the Indian 
religions, or any of them, died in the first century of British Supre- 
h macy ? Rather, has not the air been full of revivals and reforms from 
| the days of Ram Mohun Roy to the Vedanta missionary of yesterday ? 
tl We have the Brahmo Samaj reform, the Arya Samaj reform by the 
i letter of the Vedas, reform on “ Shastraic lines,” reform by the Parsis, 
li by the Mahometans, reformed Buddhism of the “True Doctrine” 
ii in Japan. Who shall say what the end will be? For our immediate 
| purpose it is sufficient to say that from the Sacred books of allthe 
it faiths, whether the Veda, or the Avesta, or the Quran, or the “ great 
i study" of Confucius, may be drawn material for a consensus on the 
j right conduct of men and the responsibilities of citizenship. We 
| may well agree with Cardinal Newman :—«“ It would seem that there is 
i| something true and divinely revealed in every religion all over the 
l Earth," And our student may weigh this passage from Berkeley's 
Lives:—'" However the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated 
| on God, the human mind, and the Summum. bonum, may possibly 
make a thriving earth-worm, but will most indubitably make a 
i sorry patriot and a sorry statesman,” 

| ; Education has much to do with the acquirement of the right 
| attitude of mind, Our concern at present is not with the thorny 
subject of educational Systems, the apparatus of Schools and colleges, 


which may be left to Lord Curzon and his Commission. Something 

may be done to reduce the prolétariat intellectuel, the Present system 

being somewhat akin to the Chinese. The Vernacular literatures are 

worthy of more encouragement: and the improved training of 

teachers would be an immense benefit. But there is something else 

which the Commission will not touch. In the desired attitude of 

mind are included sobriety of judgment, freedom from prejudice 
control of passion, judicial fairness, modesty, charity, and readiness s 
enquire and learn. How are the foundations of these qualities to be 
laid, and by whom ? The true answer is, in the home and by the 
father and mother of the child. It is not by books but by the daily 
ample of domestic life that the father and mother should teach, 


© child lives in an atmosphere of reverence, unselfishness 
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purity, truthfulness, charity, he will form his habits to match. How- 
ever man attained his high intelligence, it has imposed upon him the 
responsibility of choice in all his doings, the most trivial and the most 
momentous. We are pretty well agreed that the will is free and is 
addressed by opposite motives between which it has to make its 
choice: some are good, some bad, and the man will follow the strongest. 
The very essence of education, therefore, is to strengthen the right 
motives, so that they may outweigh the wrong. And parents can- 
not begin too soon to keep noble qualities constantly in their child’s 
view, so that they may become matters of habit, absorbed into his life 
until they resemble the unconscious instinct of the lower animals 
and are repeated without any effort. But if the domestic atmo- 
sphere is of the other kind, there also the qualities prevailing will 
become habitual, the preferential claim as motives of things good and 
noble will not be felt, nor the will exert itself to choose, but blindly 


follow the wrong. The responsibility of the parents for the lesson 


of the home example is, therefore, great, the importance of the lesson 
supreme. It is a maxim that the object of education is not the 
acquisition of knowledge but the formation of character. When peo- 
ple say this they think of schoolmasters. But undoubtedly the found- 
ations of character which can be formed must be laid in the home, 
Its influences will decide whether the right motives or the wrong are 
stronger when they come to compete for the favour of the will. 

Viscount St. Cyres writes of Francis de Fénélon : 

“To him education was one of the most sacred, one of the most 
terrible of human responsibilities, whose goal lay not in this but in 
the future world. 

“He was bound to believe in the intense reality of sin, in its 
presence everywhere, in the need for a steady search through all the 
windings of a childish brain after those hidden roots of evil, which 
else might some day bear their bitter fruit. 

“It is the mother who must make herself God's sentinel, and 
teach, forestall, correct ; must gain and keep authority over her child 
ren, without losing their affection or their confidence. 

“The first-step forward was to educate the mothers, to purify 


and sweeten the surroundings of the young, and thus enlist for virtue ^ 


that faculty of imitativeness given to them, that their hearts might be 
turned the more readily towards the practice of the Good." 
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And again, the golden rule of teaching was “to excite the pupil's 
interest in his studies, let him see the How and the Why of his edu- 
cation, the bearing of one kind of knowledge on another, the bearing 
of any kind of knowledge on practical life." 

Arfd hear Bishop Creighton : 
| “Wherever it is possible it seems to me that that is the best 
! method of education which allows boys to remain at home with their 
parents, under the care of their mothers, and, even in the busy life 
of a town, objects of interest and attention to their fathers, living in 
constant intercourse with their sisters, feeling the claims of home life, 
realising that they form part of the great civic community, and that 
they are called upon in some degree to take an interest in its efforts 
and to sympathise with its experiences.” 

And—“ We want a child to be trained so as to be, not in one 
| way only butin every possible way, a useful member of society. 
The quality most useful and most valuable to Society is the faculty 
of forming a right judgment : and this faculty can only be developed 
by the discipline which comes from methodical study.” (‘Thoughts 
on Education,” Creighton.) 

Let us add Professor Huxley's definition of a man of liberal 
education, He is “a man who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will . . . one who, no stunted 
: ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
| to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience." 
Perhaps enough has now been said to suggest what is meant bya 


right attitude of mind. The modest object of this paper is to suggest 
that well-balanced political judgment is to be founded only on a 
large basis of premisses which are to be obtained from a wide study 
of history, and especially contemporary history. Criticism of mea- 
sures is all very well, and it would be a mistake to undervalue exist- 
| ing activities as a sign of political vitality ; but it is not useful criticism 
Which is apt to attribute dishonest motives to a Government whose 
large and liberal policy is open to the world. That attitude will 
hot tend to bring the rulers and the ruled together. Still less will 
coalescence be promoted by. describing the Government of India asan 
_ unrighteous system of selfishness and despotism (so it has recently 
been described by an Indian critic), Such utterances may mislead the 
careless and ignorant : the student of history will dismiss them with 
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E ` a smile. When the strength and spirit of “an alien government” 

are addressed to preserve internal order, to defend from invasion, to 

establish an incorruptible and independent judicature, to allow great 

latitude to public speech and liberty to the press, to maintain the 

us rights and religions of all classes, to encourage the growth of educa- 

tion, to open higher administrative offices to Indian subjects as their 

fitness is proved, and to lend the credit of England in raising capital | 

E for public works, to construct them and manage them in the public | 

interest, to bring all its strength to the relief of its people in time of | 

drought, to open Indian ports to the trade of the world, to encircle | 

its coasts with a powerful navy and guarantee to its merchandise safe | 

| Spy passage over all the seas, a comparison of historical facts will hardly 

justify the conclusion, as human experiences go, that a better chance 

might offer of building up a national life by hearty co-operation 

with the Government and taking overa part of its burthens by 
accepting the responsibilities of citizenship. 


K. C. S. I. 


M» 
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GOLCONDA. 


THE STORY OF A SIEGE AND A GALLANT DEFENCE. 
(Concluded from the last number.) 

HE siege now began in earnest. The Mughals were harassed in 
the rear by the field army of Abu-l-Hasan. A heavy and inces- 
sant fire was kept up from the fort, and the besieged made almost 
daily sallies. Firuz Jang was appointed to the command of the besieg- 
ing army and to him were entrusted all the dispositions for the siege. 
| Inthe earliest day of the investment both the Emperor and Firuz 
| Jang suffered a serious loss. Oilij Khan, the general’s father and one 
of the most faithful and able servants of the Emperor, was slain by 
ashot from the fortress. Shah Alam, though still in disgrace on 
account of histreasonable correspondence with the enemy at Bijapur, 
was mindful of his former sympathy with Abu-l-Hasan, and now 
most imprudently entered into correspondence with the defender of 
the fortress. Informers discovered to the Emperor his negotiations 
with Abu-l-Hasan, and even accused him of having formed the 
design of joining the besieged king, alleging that Nur-un-nisa 
Begam, his chief wife, an accomplished and virtuous lady, had visited 
Golconda in disguise in pursuance of her husband's treasonable 
designs. Some of Shah Alam's officers, who were believed to be true 
to the Emperors interests, were questioned as to their master's 
conduct, but replied that they had no reason to Suspect their master's 
loyalty. At the most he intended, they said, to request the Emperor 
to pardon Abu-l-Hasan and abandon the Siege, and to represent 
mself to Abu-l-Hasan as the most influential of the Emperor's 
advisers. They were not believed, and Shah Alam and his son 


l presence and 


, and measures 
her and her husband to confess that 


ason ; but they failed of their object. 
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Aurangzib even had Nur-un-nisa’s uncle and some of her principal 
eunuchs put to the torture, with a view to extracting confessions 
from them, but nothing was elicited. The prince, however, 
remained in disgrace and Abu-l-Hasan lost his best friend in the 
imperial camp. 2 

Meanwhile, the siege progressed and the trenches were pushed 
forward daily. One day, as Firuz Jang was supervising the 
working parties in person, the besieged, led by Shaikh Nizam and 
Abdur Razzaq Lari, made a determined sortie, The slaughter on 
both sides was great, the Rajputs being the principal sufferers 
among the besiegers. After a most determined struggle the sortie 
was repulsed, and shortly afterwards Shaikh Minhaj, Shaikh Nizam, 
Muhammad Ibrahim, and most of the principal amirs of Golconda, 
realising that their master was doomed, deserted to the Mughals, 
and were rewarded by the Emperor with honours, titles, and 
important commands. Abdur Razzaq Khan Lari, who bore the 
title of Mustafa Khan, was the only one of the principal airs 
who remained faithful to his master to the last, resisting all 
attempts to shake his loyalty. 

These defections had no immediate effect on the duration of 
the siege, which continued to drag its slow length along, for the 
fortress was so well found both in guns and ammunition that the 
besieged were able to maintain an almost unceasing fire of 
artillery and rockets, so that, as the historian says, “so heavy 
was the smoke that it was impossible to distinguish day from 
night, and scarcely a day passed on which there were not 
numerous casualties in the trenches. Nevertheless the imperial 
troops, prominent among whom were the deserters from Abu-l- 
Hasan’s army, displayed the greatest valour and determination, 
and succeeded in pushing on the parallels to the edge of the 
ditch.” As soon as they had obtained a foothold in this position 
batteries were thrown up close to the wall, and attempts were 
made to fill the ditch with large sandbags. A constant cannonade 
was kept up by the advanced batteries, and at length the wall 
was breached. But meanwhile, the Marathas and the field ‘army 
of Abu-l-Hasan, some of whom still remained faithful, had done 
their work so well that there wasa famine in the imperial camp. 
The satirist Nimat Khan-i-Ali gives an amusing description of 
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the wretched plight ofthe besieging army. The rains again failed 
and the Deccan produced no crops. In addition to this calamity 
a pestilence, probably cholera, broke out in the imperial camp, 
and numbers died daily from famine and disease. 


3 The tide of desertion now ebbed ; many deserted to Abu-l-Hasan 


and many more who had not the courage openly to desert, but 
who heartily wished for an end to the apparently interminable 
siege, rendered the besieged what assistance they could. We do not 
read that any of the deserters from the fortress returned to their 
; former allegiance. It would rather seem that Abu-l-Hasan was the 
loser inthis exchange of deserters, for whereas he was forsaken by 
his principal nobles, no leaders of the first rank, and probably no 
one of any importance, left the Emperor. The truth probably was 
D that the superior officers knew that whatever hardships they might be 
E called upon to suffer, the result of the campaign was certain. Those 
inferior to them in rank and intelligence were not so assured of 
this, and were less patient of hardships which pressed more heavily 
upon them than upon their superiors. 
As the termination ofthe siege seemed no nearer than when it 
3 had first commenced, the Emperor recalled his third son, Muhammad 
E. A'zam, who had been sent to Ujjain and Agra to regulate Shah 
E Alam's jagirs when that prince fell into disgrace, and had by this 
time reached Burhanpur. Ruhu-llah Khan, to whom had been 
entrusted the administration of Bijapur, was also summoned to the 
imperial presence. The difficulty of obtaining supplies had in the 
meantime inereased to such an extent that Mirza Yar Ali, an 
experienced and faithful officer who was appointed chief of the 
commissariat, declined the appointment in despair of being able to 


—— who was an old enemy of Mirza Yar Ali, on his arrival in the 
imperial camp, represented that Mirza Yar Ali's refusal of the 
appointment was in fact an act of disobedience to the Emperor, and 


e notoriety in the collection of the Jizya, or poll-tax on 
was appointed chief of the commissariat. 

ain and the flooding of the river Musi now added a 
the prosecution of the siege and reduced the besie- 


carry out its duties to the Emperor's satisfaction. Muhammad A’zam, : 


re 
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SOL. rr. JUNE, 1903. * No. 20. 


A CHAPTER OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


66 AST & WEST” published last year a very interesting article 

from the pen of the Bishop of Bombay on “The Mental 
“| Seclusion of India,” in which he took exception to some of the 
conclusions in Mr. Townsend's well-known work, “ Europe and 
Asia." That the aloofness there referred to exists, and is a potent 
force for evil in the relations of Europeans and Asiatics in India, is 
indisputable, though I am disposed rather to side with the Bishop 
than with Mr. Townsend in his estimate of the future. 

But the reticence there . remarked upon is unfortunately not 
confined to the native population, and pervades sometimes, even with 
disastrous Consequences, the whole system of government. I had 
more than once occasion to complain, during my term of office in 
India, that the principal difficulty under which the Government 
laboured was its durg@™%s—the persistent Tésolve never to con- 
descend to a public explanation of its motives, or a vindication of its 
actions, which had been elevated almost to the position of a 
principle of Sovernment, with the inevitable result, that its most 
benevolent motives were misunderstood, its most prudent actions 
misrepresented, and itself deprived at once of credit when deserved, 
and—ah even greater loss under the circumstances—of intelligent 
criticism from well-informed publicopinion. Itis,or was, the fashion, 
I admit with regret, to treat as unworthy of notice the « misrepre- 
sentations of an ignorant and malevolent press,” and this is in itself 
no small evil ; but in fact such misconceptions are by no means so 
confined in scope, and occasionally find utterance in quarters where, 
if not of any greater intrinsic importance, they are more capable of 
making themselves heard. n : 

A noteworthy instance of this has lately occurred in respect of 
` the * Exchange Compensation Allowance" granted. by Lord Lans. è 

43 À 
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downe's Government, and continued by his successors. Inan| 

in a late number of The Nineteenth Century and After, on “F 

aud Controversy," from the pen of Mr. Chesney, Indian Civil Se . 
—with much of which I may be allowed to express my entire 
currence—there occurs a passage relative to this allowance, whici 
completely misapprehends the real bearings and ignores the ante 
dent history of the question, that I think a short statement of the fac 
as they occurred will be of interest, and may be of value, to th 
readers of this Review. 

In order to render the following remarks the more easily intelli- 
gible, and at the same time to preclude the possibility of doing even 
an unintentional injustice to Mr. Chesney, I have quoted the entire 
passage textually :— 


The Government of India is constantly engaged in bettering 
the position of its servants of all classes, from High Court Judges 
down to clerks, and such measures are always popular, and have 
always something to recommend them, but they often come about ina 
Strangely haphazard manner. 

When the Government, after waiting for twenty years, suddenly in- 
troduced the principle of compensation, it was doing very little for the 
chief sufferers, many of whom had vanished from the scene, and giving 
the main benefit to those who had no title to it, inasmuch as they had 
us the service wiien the risks of a rupe. lary were perfectly well 

But more than ever, since the gold value of the rupee has been fixed, 
does the continuance of the compensation, apparently for perpetuity, 
seem uncalled-for. India can hardly Pay too dearly for the right men; 


and not the additional dole of compensation, E 

At any rate, if the pay of the Services requires regrading, as is very 
probable, it should be done in a considerate fashion, after due inquiry 
into the circumstances of the different branches, and not by the 
continuance of an awkward and Paradoxical experiment.* 


Except as regards the adjectives used, I have no quarrel with the 


SSS n9 


* The Nineteenth Century and After, March 1902, p. 490. d 
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aregraph, which reflects accurately the expressed intention of 
„Government, as declared at the time—an intention which would 
à]oably have been carried into effect before now, had not the 
deention of succeeding Governments been absorbed by other, and 
Sore pressing, concerns. Until the battle of the standards had been 
“finitely decided—and this remained for several years in uncertainty 
‘it would clearly have been premature to embark upon a general 
readjustment of salaries ; and since the termination of that contro- 
versy the Government have been so occupied in the conflict with 
plague, pestilence, and famine (to say nothing of wars and tumults), 
that they may well be excused for having deferred the consideration 
of a question which, thanks to the very arrangement complained of. 
by the writer, has been removed out of the category of “burning 
questions." For as the amount of the allowance depended upon the 
rate of exchange, so soon as that became virtually fixed, the compen- 
sation became in effect a fixed, though in many instances inadequate, 
addition to the nominal salary ; and the actual working of the 
arrangement became equivalent to a proportional rise of salaries, 
save only that, as will hereinafter appear, the maximum was so 
fised as to press hardly on the higher and older officials But 
it must be borne in mind that the Exchange Compensation Allow- 
ance was admittedly introduced as a “stop-gap ” merely, to meet a 
very pressing emergeryy, and was never intended as more than a 
temporary expedient for mitigating, during a period of transition, a 

hardship which had become well-nigh insupportable. 
But every other part of the extract in question teems with in- 

accuracies. 
1. So far isit from the fact that the scheme of the Allowance 
f was adopted in “a strangely haphazard manner,” that it was the 
4 - ` subject of prolonged-and earnest consideration, it was adopted under 
i 
‘ 


urgent pressure, and has enabled the Government to tide over a 

serious crisis, which threatened at one time to throw the whole 

administration of Government into confusion. When the facts of the 

case are duly considered, I venture to think that—except as regards 
N one unhappy expression, the consequences of which were not fore- 
* seen, and which, when they were afterwards;discovered, the Govern- 
| ment were not permitted to remedy—the urgency of the occasion, 
Í the aptuess of the measure, and the wisdom of its framers, will 
4 
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be generally recognised.* At the same time it was an ess. 
párt of the plan that so.soon as the requisite stability of exch: 
had been established, the whole question of salaries should bec  , 
sidered, and the scale readjusted, with due reference to all 
circumstances, and especially to the value so determined. \ 

2. Nothing can be less well-founded than the assumption th, 
the persons who alone, or principally, suffered from the fall i 
exchange were the older men, “many of whom had vanished from 
the scene” ; on the contrary, those whose case was by far the most 
pressing were the men of from ten to fifteen years’ standing, who 
had reached the stage of increased establishments, and had not yet 
arrived at the days of “ big pay.” The sufferings of these men, 
under the fall in exchange, were in many cases perfectly heart-rend- 
ing, and were largely such as no Government, worthy of the name, 
could afford to disregard. It is, of course, true that the exchange 
value of silver relatively to gold, and therefore the sterling price of 
the rupee, had for more than halfa century been falling, slowly at 
first, but latterly with continually accelerated rapidity ; and also, I 
presume, that this must have been known, ina general way, to the 
candidates for Government employment. With a temporary revival in 
the sixties, probably consequent on the unexpected productiveness of 
the Australian gold diggings (which seems to have beguiled the Indian 
Legislature into the fatuous Coinage Actenf 1870, which actually 
demonetised gold), the value in question had been continually 
falling, till the rupee, which in 1835, when most of the exist- 
ing salaries in the Convenanted Civil Service were fixed, had 
stood at 2s. 67. on the London Exchange, had in 1892 drop- 
ped to is. 4d. with a downward tendency.] The causes of 
this decline, and the appropriate remedies therefor are, or 
Were at the time, matter of considerable, and even acrimonious, 
controversy, and I do not propose to enter upon that question now. 
It may be sufficient to say that early in 1891 the fall had reached 


9r, the rupee was quoted in London at 1s. 7d. ; 
April, it stood at rs. 61d.; at Simla in the - 
+ ; and before the end of the year had dropped to 1s. 47. 
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a point that seriously injured every official in India. who had any 
dealings with Europe, and it was practically-conceded that unless 
some effective remedy could be adopted, and that speedily, the 
“ vanishing rupee,” as the coin had come to be called even then, . 
‘would soon become practically inappreciable. 

3. It is a mere ad captandum misnomer to speak of the 
allowance as a “ dole "5 so far as regards the servants who have gone 
out since the establishment of the gold standard, it is as much a part 
of their anticipated emoluments as any other part of their salary, to 
which it is, in all the junior appointments, directly proportional ; 
and as regards the others, neither the necessity for it nor its incidence 
has been affected by the change, though the partial revival ofethe 
rupee value thereby effected had diminished its amount, ` 

The history of the creation of this allowance, so far as it can be 
related without breach of official confidence, may be shortly stated as 
1 follows :— 

i The first effect of the state of circumstances above described 

was to excite in an acute form the “ bimetallic controversy.” Into 
the merits of that controversy I do not think it necessary to enter ; 
it would now be of purely academical interest, and was, for all 
practical purposes, settled by the end of 1892, partly by the collapse 
of the “ Silver Conference,” consequent on the refusal of Great 
Britain to tamper in any way with her gold standard, and partly by 
P a the exertions of the “Currency Reform Association,” which came into 
' being at Simla in the course of that year. This Association— which 
practically owed its existence to the foresight of one man, Mr. 
James E. O'Conor, C.LE., and its influence to the energy of another, 
Sir J. L. Mackay, K.C.LE.—held public meetings in Simla and 
Calcutta, and pressed the Government and the public with the 
argument that the annual amount due from India, and payable in 
England in sterling, was, when converted into rupees at a constantly 
falling rate of exchange, gradually assuming proportions which 
threatened, in the near future, to involve the dilemma of insolvency 
orrepudiation. At the same time, the Government were being 
pressed on all sides by their employees, who were finding salaries 
which had once been ample, and which only a few years before had 
been sufficient for their necessities, now utterly inadequate to meet 
the most necessary expenses, at any rate when any part of these 


—— o 
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expenses consisted, as was generally the case, of “Home remit- 
tances.” 

The problem before the Government was by no means an easy 
one. The whole basis of the currency could not be changed in a day, 
even if the nature of the change required had been definitely agreed 
upon : it was admittedly impracticable to make anything but the 
rupee the coin of account ; and it wasin the highest degree proble- 
matical to what point the gold value of the rupee might fall, or 
whether there was, in fact, any calculable limit at all. That ifnothing 
were done it was bound to fall further was unquestionable ; whether 
anything could be effectively done to arrest the fall was at least 
doubtful ; and already it had fallen to an extent which inflicted 
appreciable hardship on every European officer of the Government, 
and bitter privations on a large and daily increasing minority. 

It must be borne in mind that when the salaries for the higher 
offices were originally fixed, the gold value of the rupee varied from 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. (at which latter rate the English pay of military 
oflicers serving in India is to this day, or was when I left the country in 
1896, converted into Indian currency), that when the men then (1892) 
holding the higher offices had entered the service it was still worth 
about 2s., and that the great majority of the employees affected had 
joined the service witha reasonable expectation of atleast rs. 8d., 
and now all of them found themselves unable to count upon getting 


Is. 4d., with a prospect of a further fall of indefinite extent And . 


this fall, though it pressed most heavily on those who were under the 
obligation of making “ Home remittances,” affected also, though to 
a less extent, the purchasing capacity of money in the country. 
Every article imported from Europe, every article raised in India for 
which there was a market in Europe, and even the wages of domestic 
servants and the prices of all but the commonest articles of food, 
were enhanced in varying, but always perceptible, degrees. I was 
even told that a well-known firm of silversmiths in Calcutta sent a 


A circular to their customers to the effect that they were compelled to 
2 raise the price of their silver plate, “on account of the fall in silver.” 
SES There were those—I am still inclined to think them the most 


: * The rupee fell at one time (in 1894) to 15. 03d,, a rate which, but for the Compen- 
poner Allowance, would have involved half the services in bankruptcy. It was calcu- 
- lated that but for the closure of the mints, it would probably have touched zd. 
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far-seeing—who urged the Government at once to close the mints to 
the coinage of silver, and to pass an Act as rapidly as the forms of 
Indian Legislation would permit, for the establishment of a gold 
standard in India. “ More prudent counsels,” however, prevailed, 
and the matter was referred to the Home Government, with an 
expression of opinion which may be describedas favouring a tenta- 
tive treatment of the question. The Home Government, in its turn, 
referred the matter to a Royal Commission, presided over by the 
late Lord Herschell, which, after a protracted examination of the 
case, adopted the suggestions of the Indian Government, and 
authorised an immediate closure of the mints, leaving the rest of the 
question over for further consideration. With the history of what 
followed I am not at present concerned ; it has no direct bearing on 
the question of the Allowance. The gold standard has at length 
been adopted, though on terms less favourable to India than those 
obtainable when the question was first mooted. But throughout all 
this time the prevailing opinion in official circles was so determinedly 


-optimistic that it was considered inadvisable to attempt a conversion 


on a basis of 1s. 5d., and 1s. 6d. was assumed as the lowest figure at 
which a permanent settlement should be effected. 

Three courses were open to the Government at this time :— 

1. To raise at oncesthe salaries of all Muropean officers. To 
this it was objected, rst, that so longas the ultimate fate of the 
rupee was uncertain, this could not be done with reasonable finality, 
and that frequent alterations of such arrangements were obviously 
objectionable ; and 2ndly, that the evil to be remedied was not 
confined to the case of Europeans, while any discrimination based on 
racial differences merely would be both invidious and unjust. 

2. To pay in England at a fixed rate in gold all sums bond-fide 
sent home out of their salaries by Government servants. The objec- 
tions to this were, rst, that this would not meet the case of increased 
expenses consequent upon the rise of prices in India; and 2ndly, 
that it would be liabie to abuse, men sending home moneys at the 
higher rate, not for use in England, but to get them remitted back to 
India at the current, and lower, rates prevailing. 

3. A temporary arrangement, automatically self-adjusting, 
under which the Government and the Services should share the 
burden in approximately equal shares, pending a final settlement. 
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It was ultimately determined to offer to all servants of Govern- 
ment “not domiciled in India” an addition to their salaries 
calculated to put them pecuniarily in the same position as if they 
had remitted half their salaries to England at the rate of rs. 6d. per 
rupee. This was offered irrespective of race or nationality, and 
whether any part of the salary was actually remitted or not ; but 
it was subject to two qualifications : 

1. It was granted on “salaries” only, and not extended to the 
various allowances that go so often to make up “pay” in India ; the 
effect of this was to leave out of account the variable items of income 
which could hardly enter into a man’s general calculations, while 
giving an element of stability to his regular income, the uncertainty 
of which was, as Mr. Chesney justly observes, one great cause of his 
difficulties, 

2. It was restricted to a maximum monthly salary of Rs. 2,000; 
ic, no one, let his salary be what it might, could obtain any 
allowance on a sum exceeding Rs. 1,000.* 

For the purposes for which it was intended the scheme must be 
admitted to have been a distinct success; and though, when the 
charge upon the revenue mounted to a sum nearly double the original 
estimate, some persons in England, ignorant or disregardful of the 
Special objects of the pean, raised objectionséo the magnitude of the 
burden, they were met by the conclusive reply that the allowance 
Was calculated and intended to vary inversely as the rate of 


_ exchange, and that the magnitude of the charge was the direct conse- 


quence, not of any error in the original caleulations, but of the 


Rcs very hardly on the higher officials, who were in one sense 
y the. fall in exchange, and was a veritable “ self. denying 
e Civilian Members of Council, the youngest of whom had 
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The only “regrettable incident” in the whole matter, so far as 
the Government of India were concerned, was the use of the expres- 
sion “not domiciled in India.” The object was to discriminate between 
those to whom the rupee naturally represented merely so much 
sterling money, and those to whom it was the ultimate measure of 
value ; it was felt that, though all were sufferers from the fall in 
exchange, they suffered in very unequal degrees, and that what spelt 
ruin to the one class was but temporary hardship to the other. It 
was not realised at first (adsum qua feci, in me convertite ferrum), that 
the action of the general law of domicile, combined with the special 
Indian legislation on the subject, would be to create distinctions 
where, on the merits, there were no differences, and even frequently 
to deny to the more deserving cases a boon granted to the less 
meritorious. As soonasthe resultant irregularities were perceived, 
the Government of India proposed to modify the rule, but this they 
were not permitted to do, and the determination of its incidence 
formed one of tlie most disagreeable of my duties duringthe rest of 
my stay in India. One may be allowed to surmise that this refusal 
was based on a fear that the revenues of India, already over-weighted 
by the fall of exchange, might prove unequal to the burden. This 


may or may not have been the reason ; but be that as it may, the | 


fact remains, that no®withstanding the Isemish in question, the 
institution of the Exchange Compensation Allowance saved many 
thousands of deserving Government servants from dire distress, if not 
from absolute ruin, at atime of great emergency ; nay more, that 
to this action of the Government of 1893 it is in great part due that 
their successors were able to tide over the crisis of 1894-5 without 
disorganisation, and were afforded the opportunity of establishing the 
currency of India on a comparatively permanent basis. 


ALEXANDER E. MILLER, 
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THE WRITINGS OF MR. HENRY GILBERT, 


M the fortunes ofthe English novelare toseek. In the 

Victorian era it stroye with poetry for the highest place in S 

ourliterature. Were not verse in as bad a way it would be quite | 

outdone, but the great singers of the last reign are gone, even as the 

great novelists, without direct heirs, without next of kin. Even | 

men like Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, good but not the best, 

have no worthy successors. The chief of our own time are but third- | 

rate. True, they make very good thirds, their number is enormous, and i 

Someare young men full of promise, but they have as yet failed alike | 

to carry out worthily the old traditions and to discover fresh methods | 

in fiction. The best hope for the future seems to me to lie in those [. 

writers who form what may be called the London school of fiction. | 

George Gissing and Arthur Morrison are prominent examples. Mr. | 

: Henry Gilbert is a new and valuable addition to the ranks, His 

writings, as yet few jn number, are noteworthy in performance, still f 

more so in promise. Better than almost any other he conceives and de A 

works out the theory of life which underlies the works of that 

school, What is that theory? A writer, whilst he must know his é 

London well, must do so ina particular way. Dickens wrote | 

magnificently about that life, but his Standpoint was far other than Auf ms 5 

that I am discussing, Here is an illustration. Take a walk by pay a 

Brixton or Camberwell or Peckham ; you see rows of commonplace, ) 

ugly, monotonous houses, badly kept gardens, folks whose lives are 

| conditioned by an endless struggle with poverty, poorer because there 1 

is some effort after gentility, higher in thought but not comfortable ; 
as inthe gross, rank, material existence of the genuine working 
class. The writers of other days have rejected all this as serious liter- 

ary material. Dickens, indeed, gives pictures of such lives, but they are & 

objective and external, usually drawn for comic display, and any ) 


a " 
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chance touch of pathos is superficial, cheap and tawdry. This is still 
truer of such far-off followers of Dickens as remain. Ofthese Mr. G. 
R. Sims, * loike Dickens only more refoined,” as an admirer phrased it, 
may be taken as example. Mr. Pett Ridge is another. Now 
Mr. Gilbert frankly accepts those lives as suitable stuff for artistic 
effort; he shows that the most tremendous tragedies are 
acted on this stunted stage, all the tempest of passion that 
sweeps through * Lear," all the tenderness and sweetness of * Romeo 
3 \ and Juliet” flames and flowers in those back lanes. The life of men 


en S 


and women is always essentially the same, and it is always worth 
i describing. Here is an Inferno, a Purgatorio, a Paradiso, but you must 
have the eye to see, the heart to feel, the pen to write. Has Mr. - 
Gilbert.the needful endowment ? Let us look at his work and see. 
‘He has written three books anda collection of short pieces, “ Of 
Necessity ” (1898). “ Frustra,” the first of these, is the story of a 
religious woman who marries a jovial tradesman. The husband's 
character deteriorates, and the children are carefully brought up 
by her to withstand his influence. The boys, as they go out into the 
world, one by one fall away, yield to temptation and become even as — 
the father; and the mother realises that all her efforts are in vain. 4 
Here is the picture of the mother and the children: ; 
Though she doubtt fd herself in times @ depression, there were 
periods when she thrilled with a passionate ecstasy of conviction. They — 
could not withstand her love ; the poison of this origin would become 
sh Lae innocuous by the power of her patience, her prayers and her tendernes: 
Her own grief at their wrong-doing had always been and would alway 
T be sharp reproach and punishment enough ; and she would knit 
"young lives so closely to her being that they would ever be quick t 
answer to her pain and with tears to confess and chasten. Love 


the love of God—would do all things. 
For the most part she was content with the present : ition o 

prayerfulideals. She felt that the hearts of these little ones 1 were 

wholly hers ; and. in her they had the sweetest confide Y 


eee. 


came to her quickly in p and for solace in eve 
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of the family falls on the son ; he puts off his marriage and fulfils his 
duty, although with bitter repinings. He is repaid by peevish com- 
plaints because he cannot do more. He dies suddenly as his father 
did, and that is all. The ingratitude which is his sole reward is true 
to the baser side of human nature, but the conception of Dick, the 
young workman, is almost heroic ; he fulfils the Kantian ideal of a 
man doing his duty, not with satisfaction but with horror. 

“Res Angusta” is the story ofa clerk who marries on an in- 
Sufficient income. He and his wife are proud and starve themselves 
to keep up a respectable appearance. Their children die one after 


the other. Jessie, the only one left, becomes ill, and this is the closing 
Scene : 


It was late one night a few days afterwards that he came home 
from a church meeting that he had been beguiled to attend by the quiet- 
E ness of the child's sleep. Going up into the bedroom, he found his wife 
x was lying on the bed in her clothes, asleep. In the crib the little form 
was curled, and both figures were indistinct in the light of a shaded 
f lamp, He sat down for a few moments, and watched the child’s breath- 
= ing, but repressed the impulse to kiss her, lest she should waken. He 
rose, and began to prepare himself for rest, but ina few moments was 
back again by the crib. In the dim light he could see the child gasping 
— with feeble efforts ;he caught her up in his agms, dragging the bed. 
= Clothes with her, and calling his wife. The child’s eyes opened fora 
moment, one little hand was half raised towards him, and then sank. 
— He felt a thrill pass through the slender form within his grasp, and as 
_ his wife, with frightened eyes and words, came to his side and looked 
on the child, he said, with a wild cry: “Omy God, she is dead ! 
is dead!” 
These are samples of the bulk. N 
need have a purpose beyond the 
] d mind ; but it isnot against th 
our sympathies 
not inse i 
and 


© novel or, indeed, any work 
Satisfaction it gives to the 
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Bu d 
^s pF. » He is pessimistic to the core, and perhaps his presentment is narrow, 
but it is deep and without a touch of falsity. 
The second of Mr. Gilbert's books, ** Hearts in Revolt," was 
published in 1901. This also isa tale of a mean street. Ernest 
Guest is the son of a small printer in South London, a man of some 
little ability but coarse and brutal. His wife, intellectually and 
| morally his superior, is cursed with a hereditary craving for strong 
s drink, and in shame and horror finally kills herself. Amidst those 
| sordid surroundings the youth grows up, and you find him quite 
A 1.5 unexpectedly, like the hero of “ Locksley Hall,” 


Nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science and the long resort of time. 


EM, 


Is this impossible ? 

Well, so far it is simply Mr. Gilbert's autobiography. It is strange, 
indeed, to look at the great writers of the past from such a stand- 
point, but to young Guest, at any rate, the point of view best serves 
to make the words move vivid. He reads Casar's Commentaries. 
Most boys find them cold, dry, barren, but this is the remarkable 
| manner in which he realises them :— 


A portion of Cesar that he often re-read was the Helvetian episode. i: 
He liked to think it was true, as he had seen suggested somewhere, that ^ 
these emigrants were lake-dwellers. In re-perusing these lines an 
indefinable wistfulness would arise, a strenuous sympathy for the proud, 
brave people ; and he would sit and think till he could see them winding 

3€ their way over the plains of Gaul, every man a warrior, guarding 

Qe 4 mothers, sisters, daughters, and little playful children on the waggons 

| laden with their households; a nation on the march, living for us only 
À: in the language of their enemy. He liked to dwell on that great manful 
| fight, daylong, when no one saw them turn their backs; could cast 

himself into the very thick of the struggle, see the fierce, "e 

beaded and shining with sweat, kear the hoarse, short cries, the shouts, 

the sickening thrusts and the gasps, and seethe knuckles gripping white 

upon the weapons in one last vengeful effort. Then the final stand, 

the desperation of the struggle in the dark zm/er carros votasgue, the 

shrieks of women and of cowering children ; the frenzied fighting, may- 

be, of these matrons, girls, and boys, throwing the spears of their dead 

against the bronze-clad soldiers that would not be repulsed—the last 

rush and the carrying ; the savage “thrusts of the legionaries, hot with 


| 
| 
| 
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the long resistance ; the ine ffectual quivering, hiding, the warding arms 
of women and little ones, the quick shrieks quelled to groans or stillness 
as the Roman plunged his short sword into soft breasts. Last of all, 
the flight of the one hundred and thirty thousand from their camp, the 
spent creatures clasping or dragging their women and children on this 
maddened rush for life, falling to the ground, staggering up and 
stumbling on, to fall at last and creep away, sick with weariness, defeat 
and fear. His mind would cal! up the camp of the Helvetians after the 
Romans had swept over it, the household things drenched with the blood 
of the thousands who in life had loved them with the universal human 
love for home, and who at last had made of them an ineffectual barrier 
against extermination ; the Roman soldiers stripping the dead, giving 
quietus to some moaning creature stirred by the usage; the softly 
rounded limbs of women, the gentle forms of little ones, and the sinewy 
figures of dead warriors lying thus bereft ; an unutterable odour rising 
from the slowly oozing blood; a stillness over grey heaps of the 
slaughtered, and in the dark distance the howling of the wolves. 

Book-learning has no undue preponderance; there is some 
admirably done love-making with Bessie Peat, the sister of one of his 
friends. The girl is a very ordinary half-educated cockney, yet the 
courting is rather grim than humorous. It is a piece of vulgar 
passion drawn with great force, expressed with restraint and delicacy. 
Indeed, there is much love-making in the book, but it is not always 
interesting. I do not Punk Mr. Gilbert is successful with his highly 
educated young women. We are afterwards introduced to two of 
these. After the mothers death Ernest istaken up by a wealthy 
relative who gives him work in his office. He still has time for 
study, and at the Birkett Institute he meets Constance Nevile, a 
young woman whose determination to enter a religious sisterhood, 
though finally prevalent, is a good deal shaken by her passion for 
Ernest Guest. Here the love passages seem wanting force, the parties 
get “no forwarder,” and the thing is futile throughout. 

The book ends with the hero’s engagement to Clair Moiring, a 
pleasing though not important figure. I do not like the second 
part as well as the first, but here is a striking passage. It occurs in 
a conversation with Grylls, one of the hero's friends. They are dis- 
cussing the scheme of things. 

But,” said Grylls, “ surely the world is daily bettering! You can- 
not deny it.” ; - ; , 
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« Yes, but the more sensitive the mind, the less lust for life. To be 
animal, to think of none of these things, is the salvation of society.” 

* But no, you are surely wrong. The greater sympathy the fuller 
life, the fuller love, You forget that 

*No. Butlook deeper, further. We do not club our aged, our 
sick, our weak : we tend them, we put about them gentler circumstances, 
we conserve the unfit, and let them propagate, to make the struggle of 
others the keener, so that where Nature would trample them in the 
rucks, we drag them out and patch them up again and again. Truly 
the moral faculty is its own reward ; by it the struggle for life cuts the 
narrower, we breed each other outofstanding room. Yet we belaud 
ourselves for our tenderness, our abnegation, our healthy moral sense, 
as if we could help doing what we do. We are only parts of an ascend- 
ing process that seems to promise so much when we may reach the top, 
but I doubt when we get there we shall only see death." j 

“Jt is a monstrous world you make of things. You see grey every- 
where. But you are right in your pity of things. The millions of the 
dead that have been born and have suffered since the prime cry for 
recompense, and there cannot be in justice any difference ; since the 
essence of all suffering is the same, however it differs in degree, Oh 
yes ; I cannot but agree when I think! To God Hiniself the dog that 
wanders friendless through the streets and drops at length to die, or is 
clubbed for starving too impatiently, must suffer as solemn an agony | 
as did Chatterton." z $ 

Mr. Gilbert's third and last book, “Captain of his Soul,” was 
published last year. It deals with another phase of London life. 
The hero, Tom Fortescue, wants to go in for writing. A legacy of —— 
£500 gives him the chance. Before moving to Tondon he visi Di 
uncle of thesame name who lives near Stonehenge. 5 
cover that Mr. Gilbert knows and sympathises with the life o 
British races. Salisbury Plain, Stonehenge, Old Sarum mo 
of bodeful import for him. Nowhere are they better describ 
their true meanings better intimated than in the early 
book. The cathedral, artistically introduced asa foil 
set forth as anti-climax, as something tnfling comy 
mystic build of Stonehenge. Here again are loy 
Melsetter. But I do not find them intere ti 
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1 many London tragedies) his luck changes or he cannot or at least 
4 does not produce enough saleable material. He loses the balance of 
i his money ina literary speculation, and unreasoning and immoderate 


despair possesses him. Finally, he persuades himself he is becoming 
blind and is threatened with loss of sanity. Do you object—“ Thisisa 
pretty sort ofahero”? The book is not written to shew forth a per- 
fect or even anoble character, but the tragedy of a human soul seen 
j from within. Fortescue is never in actual want, it is not a vulgar ques- 
tion ofstarvation, but a failure ofaim and purpose. The artistic skill 
is shown in the effects naturally produced without material pressure. 
| The hero disappears from London; he is engaged toa girl, Lucy Frere, 
whom he meets casually. She is imagined delicately and tenderly, 
with all a woman’s softness, but strong and self-reliant, absolutely 
attached to Fortescue. Heleaves her with scarce a word of farewell. 
His intention is to take a sea voyage and allow himself to be drowned 
in some way orother. That this is selfish, wrong, wicked, that his 
behaviour to Lucy is atrocious, goes without saying. That Mr. Gilbert 
allows his hero to do all this, and yet manages to make him do it ina 
natural, almost inevitable way, and retain our compassion and 
sympathy through it all, isa remarkable artistic triumph. The sea 
ii voyage culminatesin a storm, told with extraordinary power and 
truth. Here is the climax :— 


“ Look," he said eagerly, pointing to windward, * here's a monster 
—a tenth wave,” 

Above the peaked ridge of the nearer wave rushing down upon the 
ship another towered, on whose giant flanks the cross seas dashed and 
foamed in vain. 
= All faces were turned to it and breaths were sucked in through dry 

ps. Wouldit might break before! Nothing was said as the brig 

de the intervening sea. Then— 

** She can't do it,” said one. 
If she do she'll live through anything," said the mate, his knuckles 
White round the spokes of the wheel. 

* | live,” said the captain, ** but Say your prayers, all." 
not breathe in the calm air before that monstrous wall 
S Te the water, seeming stretched and stiff, welled and 
a delicate twisting veil of laz foam. Some g 
to gee God ! the vivid aah was Tee 
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ek topple before she mounts ‘it, and' she and they would be battered and 
flung spindrift upon the driving seas. 

The wind tore lumps from the crest and lashed them through the 
shrieking tops; and as the ship rose half-way up, the green transparent 
mass broke, The brig staggered and trembled; all, hardly hoping, 
strained their grasp against the sweeping sea that tore at them. The 
ship shook free, the blessed wind beat on their faces, and they breathed. 

& He gave himself to its fury, the next instant was an eddying 
im purity upon the torturous white fury of the sea. He struck out, his 

a " eyes blinded, his nostrils choked by the crackling smother. He felt 
the sea draw him away, and then his legs were sucked down suddenly, 
^. 1 > and the thought came, half pleasurably, as the water beat over him—this 
: | is the end. Then there was a rush, he was lifted, a particle of the 
driving sea, and the moment that he became half conscious that the 
wind was on his face he sank with a heavy blow, and a great rushing 

blackness flapped down. 
| Charl leaped all fours upon him as he struck the deck, and, one 

} hand straining at a stanchion, clutched him as the sea rolled back. 

j * Well, I'm damned !” said Foxy, as he helped to carry Fortescue 
down into the cabin. *“ If this don't lick lies! Is he too good, or is he 
too bad, Charl ?" 

| * Lord knows. But he's had luck if he's alive.” 

Í "Luck! Luck ain't the word !” 


| Fortescue awakes a$from a dream, he resirns to London, and is 
A in due time assured by a physician that his fears are baseless. The 
j uncle who hovers on the background throughout the story is frankly 
brought forward as a Deus ex machina to get rid of the money 
| difficulty, and Fortescue is married to Lucy Frere and presumably 

è lives happy everafter. Is this ending a concession to the Philistine ? 

! Ought not Richard to have gone down in the waves and reappeared 
Pj. no more? [Isit notan anti-climax ? Perhaps so! But it not being 

E * Greek tragedy or even French fiction, you are frankly glad that the 


-9 


pleasing convention ofthe British novel is preserved, so interested 
haveyou become in the characters. This novel seems to me the 
best thing Mr. Gilbert has yet done; it is powerfully and freshly 
written, extremely interesting, full of vivid pictures of London life. 
The episodical visit to Paris and a walk round Dorking are very 
* charmingly touched off. This book failed to catch the public atten- 
tion. One wonders how many works of true merit are lost under a 
44 = 
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the eternally descending snow-drift of worthless pages. Fortunately, 
Mr. Gilbert has youth and health and strength, and the book is still 
to be had ! 

One ortwo notes upon Mr. Gilbert himself, He was born in 
1868, was till recently a clerk in a solicitor's office, and has practi- 
cally taught himselfall he knows. Any one who reads his books 
speedily discovers that he knowsa good deal—ancient and modern 
languages, science and scientific methods, the classic literature of the 
civilised world. Inthis way, as already noted, * Hearts in Revolt" 
isautobiographical. He knew nothing ofliterary men until after 
the publication of his first work, nor had he in fact made any sum 
worth mentioning by his writings. Although I have taken him as a 
member of what I call the London School, yet he has worked out his 
own ideas, and has not, I believe, read the works of Gissing or Morri- 
Son, whom some critics have rashly pronounced his models, I have 
never been able myself to tracea close likeness, but obviously writers 
of thesame period, living under like influences, attracted by like 
subjects, must be more or less fertile in parallel passages. Tosum up, 
Mr. Gilbert seems to me to have already established his position 
among contemporary novelists. Whether he will go beyond that and 
take a place with the greater writers of the past reign remains to be 
seen ; probably he will never be widely popular, but he will always 
command the respectfal attention of those Who ask more from fiction 
than a silly love story or an impossible bundle of incoherent adven- 
tures. Tf it is the purpose of novel-writing now, as it was the purpose 
of acting in an earlier day, to “shew forth the very age and body of 


the time, his form and Pressure,” Mr. Gilbert’s works fulfil, for certain 


and 


aspects of London life, that purpose in a consistent, thorough 
artistic manner. 


FRANCIS WATT. 


A 


3 
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THE WORLD'S SLEEPERS. 


LL the peoples ofthe earth have cherished a tradition of an 
A enchanted sleeper. The idea of the hero, not gone, but 
merely sleeping—sleeping whilst the noisy ages run—has had an 
endless fascination for a world loth to call its idols dead. Some day, in 
the fulness of time, in the hour of his country’s need, the sleeper will 
awake out of sleep, rise up and lead that country onto unexampled 
glory. 

The legend—a pitiful, unconscious protest against the absurd 
brevity of life—is common to the oldest and the youngest nations, 
Endymion, darling of the gods, was not less alive, nor yet more 
peacefully asleep on the slopes of ancient Latmos than Rip Van 
Winkle in the mountain’s bowels in New America. Mahommedan 
Arabia awaits to-day the re-appearing of a sagpt who “ put on sleep" 
at a date too remote to be easily determined. Thomas of Erceldoune, 
who dreams among the Eildon Hills, made merry at the banquets of 
the Middle Ages. Curiously enough, the “Seven Sleepers,” whose 
supposed heavy slumbers have passed into a proverb, seem never to 
have been very fast asleep. They were wont, it was reported, to 
turn from time to time upon their sides, and in the popular belief this 
turning was for Christendom the portent of disaster. Hence the 
alarm of Edward the Confessor when they appeared to his prophetic 
eye, Heat once forecast the Norman invasion. 

Woe, woe to England! I have hada vision. 
The Seven Sleepers in the cave at Ephesus 
Have turned from right to left, 


The fiery Barbarossa is another restless sleeper. The six 
knights, who keep him company at Kyff| haysburg, rest motionless, 
inert, but at intervals the Red-Beard King awakes, looks up, and 
demands impetuously “Is it time?” ‘To this a voice replies, “ Not 
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yet!” And he resigns himself once more to sleep. His beard has 
already grown through the slab of the table at which he sits, but it 
must be wound three times round it before the spell be loosed. 
Meanwhile, Germany awaits the leader who shall make her first 
among the nations of the earth. 

Merlin, prince of enchanters, is now himself the victim of 
enchantment. He rests no dreamless head beneath the sod, but 
‘sleeps and sighs in an old tree, spell-bound by Vivien"; while 
Gwyneth of the Hard Heart, who allowed twenty valiant knights to 
receive mortal wounds before she said the word which brought their 
combat to an end, recovered from the sleep into which he threw 
her, and waked to earth again after five hundred years. King 
Arthur—to continue the legend—is not dead in Avalon, but changed 
into a raven, and in this strange disguise he watches over Britain. 
Don Quixote roundly asserted that “because King Arthur bears for 
the nonce the semblance ofa raven” Britons never dared to kill 
that bird of evil omen; though why, when Charlemagne and 
Charles V., sleeping but not dead, await the fulness of time in their 
own kingly persons, the “ blameless king ” should suffer such indig- 
nity, it is hard to understand. 

The coming of Anti-Christ is to be the trumpet-call which the 
Jews, strange to say, bglieve shall wake Elijah, asleep in Abraham's 
bosom ; Olaf of Norway, who swam from Norway to the Holy Land 
before his somnolence began, and Bobadil-el-Chico, last of the 
Moorish kings of Granada, shall in due time arise, the one to release 
Norwegians from Swedish domination, the other to restore a 
Moorish Government to Spain. Of Brian * Boroimhe," conqueror 
ofthe Danes in twenty battles, and stunned, not slain, at Clontarf, 
it is fondly said that “the day of Ireland’s necessity shallbe the day 
of Brian’s opportunity.” Sometimes it isa whole company who fall 
asleep, as the French who were held to have been massacred in the 
‘Sicilian Vespers, but who, the story has it, are merely sleeping till 
A the day ofretribution. More often Death's twin-brother comes to 

; the aid of a dispossessed or thwarted monarch, or the luckless scion 


1 eird , like Desmond of Kilmalloch. 
out saying that a setting, at once fitting and 


isassigned toa hero whom the Celts haveloved. The 
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vivid fancy of an essentially romantic race insures him this muclt. 
This Desmond, lying wrapt in sleep beneath the placid waters of 
Lough Gur, is a figure which takes curious hold of the imagination. 
Once in seven years, we are told, he rises while the dew is yet upon 
the grass, and rides in silence round the lake; then, the tour ended, 
as silently descends again into his stony bed. One wonders whether 
through the double veil of sleep and Lough Gur’s waters, he ever 
“sees the sky look pale,” or do thoughts of the fallen fortunes of 
the House of Kilmalloch ever come to trouble the dreams of its 
most famous knight ? It may be, then, that the sleeper’s moods are 
mirrored in slowly-heaving wavelets, or in the ripples which, like 
gusts of passion, at times sweep fretfully across the surface of the 
lake. 

To the exuberance of the Celtic fancy the nursery story of the 
Sleeping Beauty owes much of its enduring charm. Though it may 
have originated, though it doubtless did originate, in the old Norse 
Saga of one Brynhild and her betrothed, it was left to mediaeval 
France to make “ La Belle au Bois Dormante” a household word. 
Dornroschen the Germans prefer tocall her, the Teutonic imagin- 
ation seizing first upon the thorns with which, appropriately 
enough, the road to Beauty’s castle is beset. Others, again, have 
laid more stress upon the person of the Prince. Nevertheless, in 
the Sleeper herself lies fhe true fascination @ the story. 

The helplessness of the unconscious sleeper is as universal in its 


appeal to us who share “the fever and the fret" as the helplessness 


of a little child. 

The sleepers of the world are, perhaps, to be reckoned happy 
in that for few of them the waking hour has struck. Epimenides, 
indeed, awoke after an interval of fifty-seven years (it is Pliny who 
records the fact), and the prosaic Rip Van Winkle returned to his 
village in the Kaatskills after the lapse of twenty, but we know 
little of the emotions of the one, and the other does not seem to have 
indulged in any, while the circumstances attending her awakening 
put the Sleeping Beauty out of court. The world wags fast; a 
niche is filled as soon as vacant, and the man who came to claim his 
own among a later generation would have a heavy task before him. 
Ifhe did not, as Tennyson imagined one returning from the dead, 
come back “to breed confusion worse than death,” he still must 
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stand apart, unenviably alone. With “A Daughter of Eve” he well 
might say :— 


I weep as I have never wept, 
Oh, it was summer when I slept, 
It's winter now I waken ! 


ETHEL E. TOWGOOD. 
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THE HINDU IDEAL OF POVERTY. 


I.—IN THE Past. 


Favour some one else, Mother Wealth, and, for Heaven’s sake, 
desire not me! Why should you on earth court one who wants you not 
and has no desire for pleasures? 


GEE was the prayer of King Bhartrihari, the royal bard and 

ascetic, who abdicated his throne in favour of his younger 
brother, the celebrated King Vikrama, who subsequently founded 
the era known after his name. This is tradition and not history, but 
the fervent prayer to be relieved from the plague of wealth is 
embodied in a memorable verse of the dead. poet and is a living force 
in many a Hindu heart eyen at the present day. 

Wealth is a meas of worldly enjozment, and the saintly 
Hindu intelligence, where it exists as such in reality, finds no meani 
in seeking such means when it does not éovet the end thereb fe 
‘attained. Worldly enjoyment is desired by those only v Y 
being is steeped in emotions, passions and idle fancies. “ Thc ha 
earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow” is a curse reserved for : 1c 
children of a larger growth, whom Satan seduces, and not for thi 
“whom the devil dares not approach. The ambition of true saii 
life lies elsewhere than in these directions, as th 
poverty has always lain. ** Where lies that direct 


d able to earn, as 
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in the way of the nation, as a whole, finding in them an iron safe replete 
with all that the country wants in the shape of wealth. The labours of 
the other class are not at all wanted to add to this wealth-producing 
energy of the country. Leave the labours of this class to be devoted 
without distraction to duties other than this material production, to 
duties which will add to the weal of the country in other directions. 
As for this class, let it not think either of money or of its end. 


Such would have been the reply of the saintly Hindus of old, 
who had confidence enough in the beneficent powers of those who 
| could volunteer to live in the simplest manner, if only society under- 
i took to look after their barest wants. It was this confidence in 
1 men of the latter class that showed to ourancestors the direction where 
1 they could do without money. They were men of deeds, and not of 
i empty words, and one of those deeds was to do without wealth in 
l whatevershapeorform. They knew how to lead the life of abject 
| poverty and yet to wield the largest power for the largest good. 
| They kept themselves above want by being indifferent to worldly 
| wants, and went through the function of the national brain without 
| submitting to the curse of having to “earn their bread by the sweat 

of their brows.” We shall proceed to illustrate this with instances, 
supplied, no doubt, by tradition, but possessing the merit of typify- 
ing some of the living forces of the country, 

The Hindu ideal of poverty seems to have originated with the 
growth of Brahmanism and developed by Buddhism subsequently. 
During our archaic age, Parasuráma, the Bráhmanic Avatár of Vishnu, 
is said to have waged an unrelenting war against the Kshatriyas, and 
handed over the conquered territories to Brahmanas, to rule over them. 
The Brahmanas, in their turn, did not want kingdoms, 
them to their original owners in order that they might be left to 
devote all their time to their religious and philosophical pursuits 
their ideal being anything but material wealth and worldly ONG 
The story typifies the archaic stage of the Hindu ideal of poverty 
There isalso the story of the father of Shakuntalá. He Vishvá- 
nitra had once ruled as a powerful King, but abdicated ie throne 
t . anda cepted that form of Brahmaniclife which was the life of absolute 

i : n ascetic life in the jungle, 
in love with the nymph who bore him Shakuntalá. 
ese spheres of Brahmanic activities, he rose, as the 


and returned 
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allegory puts it, to be the powerful rival of the Creator himself, in 
that he began to create new worlds and new gods to inhabit them, 
as the old gods did not suit his disinterested views of the existing 
order of things. Less allegorical was his’ visit to King Dasharatha, 
whom he requested to hand -over: his son, the great Rama, to the 
sage's custody, as he wanted him to fight a monster who had been a 
pest in a forest. He, in fact, took away the young prince and his 
younger brother to give them that martial :training and bap- 
tism and those mystic arms which were to fit them for their future 
conflict with the powerful Ravana. It was Vishvámitra who, 
in fact, made the ideal sovereign that Ráma rose to become in after- 
life. And Ráma passed his days of tutelage under the sage in sheds 
and cottages, under trees and by the river-side, sleeping on the bare 
floor and living on the simplest food. 

The preceptor had sought this ideal of poverty as a stepping- 
stone to the higher ideal, viz., the attainment of the Brahmanic end 
of life, an end which was believed to be the Káma-Dhenu, or the 
Milch-cow of all higher desires. He selected his royal disciple as a 
worthy recipient of some of the best gifts of this cow, and it was only 
in response to his inspiring tuition that Ráma undertook to carry out 
his father's promise to his stepmother, and exchange the crown for 
an exile's lot and for an,anchorite’s bark with a light heart. If, to the 
sage-preceptor wealth and power seemed like hindrances towards 
the attainment of his goal, the pupil willingly responded to what- 
ever situation his duty called him to, and did not see any difference 
between a call tothe throne and an exile to the forest, provided 
it was duty that dictated the situation. To the one poverty was an 
ideal to be sought, to the other it was as good as wealth. The one 
who sought it as an ideal was following up a Brahmanic aspiration ; 
the other looked to his political duties as a prince and accepted with 
philosophic indifference what came to him. 

Buddhistic India developed the Brahmanic ideal of poverty as a 
sine qua non for him who would benefit the world, Buddha himself 
set an example and gave up his kingdom, his father, his wife, and 
his son, and added the element of begging to the ideal of poverty. 
With the addition of the Karmic theory his followers pursued the 
ideal for the salvation of their soulless lives. Their Brahmanic 
contemporaries followed in their wake and thirsted for the ideal as 
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being the only way to the salvation of their souls in this life by 
merging them in the One Highest Soul “ without a second.” To live in 
the world in the midst of worldly surroundings was to distract the 
career of the individual soul while on the way to its salvation, and 
| the laws of the Smritis began to allow the Fourth or Ascetic Stage 
of Hindu life to be expedited even before the Second or Married 
Stage had been entered upon. Such an ascetic was called the 
Bhikshu or Beggar, the Parivraéjaka or Wanderer, and so on, the 
words being probably borrowed from the Buddhistic vocabulary. 
The great Sankaracharya invariably insists upon entry into this stage 
| asa necessary part of his ideal of Jiwan-Mukti, or salvation, while 
in the flesh. The philosophy which he preached had, as an 
essential part of it, the renunciation of the Brahmanic life of rituals, 
: and the Grihastha (or householder) could only give up this life of 
: intellectual bondage and be of use to his countrymen by a simul- 
taneous renunciation of his house where he was wedded to his 
| family, his wealth, and his ritualistic religion, all three being twined 
| round him in a triplicate unity like his sacred thread. It was only 
when the Brahmana gave up his thread, his house and family, his 
wealth and affections, that the world around him considered him 
| entitled to give up his creed and his caste. It was by accepting an 
| ideal which gave up all these Upádhis (or hindrances) that his 
earnest desire for the salvation of his soul was tested in the eyes of 
| others, and it was by his being equal to this sacrifice that he could 

lay claim to be heard by his countrymen and to gain their confidence 

in the mission of his life. None could save others unless he had 

saved himself, and it was probably the practice in those days to 

jealously watch the private lives of people who set themselves up as 

ascetics and professional preachers, and to test the necessary qualifica- 

tions of their ‘heads and hearts alike. The moral and religious 

salvation of the country was not allowed to drift into promiscuous 

hands, while the materialistic and atheistic tendencies of degenerating 

Buddhism were vying with the ritualistic pretensions of the then 

CUM E rona pene the people of th eir moneys and their 

Gs ON oe v d 2 circumstances, considered a sin not only 
ES uu wenn anyasin to take money or other worldly 
E S EN y a sm in the giver to give the latter morethan 
me un, y meals, plus a gourd for his water-cup, plus his 
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Bhagva-tinted zoga once or twice a year. His mission in the world 
was, as Manu puts it, to wander over the country with no more than 
these equipments, to watch the subtle career of the Antarátman or 
f Inner Soul among the people, to note their deeds and their results 
| under the operation of the Karmic law, and to lead them into the 
| right path. His field of pilgrimage was laid from Haradvár at the 
aX feet of the Himalayas to Kanyá Kumári—the maiden Cape Comorin. 
i He was not, except during the rains, to pass more than a limited 
number of days and aigis at any one place, but had to shift 
from place to place, and live on alms when given voluntarily, or 
\ 3 to starve when none were given to him. It was left to society 
and to Providence to look after his bare physical wants, and he 
was to have practical faith in the wisdom of that Providence when it 
denied him his daily dole. His begging was not clamant, but was 
merely implied by his announcing his arrival at the householder's 
door by crying out the words “Narayan Ho! Hari Halloo !”—caleu- 
lated to awaken the divinity present within the host’s bosom into 
responding to the same divinity’s own words from the guest’s lips, 
that is, as we would say, by leaving it to the good sense of the hearer 
to see if he owed a duty to such a guest waiting at his door for a 
day’s meal. It was an ideal of poverty for himself and of carrying 
salvation to the world that lay at the root of this institution. He 
sought not to convert People to his faith aud to proselytise them. 
His body was the hearth where during the wintry night of world- 
liness a warming fire was kept up for free use by those who could feel 2 S 
1 it and would avail themselves of it. He that followed a life of 
double ideal of having nothing for himself and of giving every 
all his life and energy, for the use of the rest of the wo 
looked upon as having the Divinity itself existing and working within 
him, and as entitled to greater reverence than that which a hu 
` Brahmins, however learned, could ever claim. 
The Sanyásin of pre-Buddhistic Brahmanism is rar 
in the literary annals ofthe time. He was the Cha 
e F ourth Stage man—in gue real sense of the w rd 
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The Sanyásin of the period of the revival of Brahmanism was, 
on the other hand, far different from the septuagenarian of pre- 
Buddbistic days. He was not infrequently a young man, and some- 
times even in his teens. The great Sankaráchárya died at the early 
age of thirty-two, and had entered the Fourth Stage in his boyhood. 
As Hannibal swore “eternal enmity ” to Rome at a tender age, before 
e he started upon the great mission of his life, Sankaráchárya pledged 
himself to the life of a Poverty Idealist when he was a boy, and left 
his mother at a tender age to equip himself for the great mission of 4 
hislife, which resulted in silencing all religious schisms in the land, 
and established a national unity among his countrymen on a sounder & 
basis than that which the great Asoka could do in another sphere of 
life. The Manu Smriti in its present form is held by several eminent 
scholars to have belonged to the age subsequent to Asoká's ; and its 
permission to men in the third, and second, and even in the first 
Ashráma to pass on directly to the fourth was probably only a wise 
and far-sighted recognition of the voice of theage. It wasthe voice 
of an age which, after the example of Buddhism, could see the force 
underlying the acceptance of national missions by youthful and 
active idealists fresh from the seminaries. Ifthe change required 
positive proof of its justification in the eves of the nation and of 
posterity, the fact that even a single Sankaráchárya became possible 
and was evolved under this new order of things was enough to 
convince the world of the wisdom of a reform or change enabling 
youthful idealists to have the law-givers sanction to their exit 
from civic life. The history of the Poverty Ideal in ancient India à 
thus the history of the supersession of old men by young. 
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A PEASANTRY OF PAUPERS. 


Y far the most numerous section of our imperial population is 
so remote from England—not only in regard to situation but 
yet more in creed, custom and all that constitutes a definite national 
life—that it is hard for home residents to conceive the conditions 
under which the Indian multitudes exist. The great Peninsula which 
baffled the Greeks and Romans has passed in modern times under 
the sway of Britain ; it is about equal, in point of area and popu- 
lation, to the non-Muscovite portions of the European Continent ; 
and its inhabitants, descended from various Asiatic- stocks, are 
blended by common habits and conditions. They are not savages, 
not even “barbarians ”—in the modern sense of the word—but 
their civilisation, as it is far older, is likewise of a character entirely 
different from ours. Apart from other peculiarities is, above all 
things, this—that they live almost exclusively by agriculture. Ata 
few industrial centres industries have arisen out of the cheapness of 
human labour. But the careful periodic enquiries of the Census have 
shown that about eighty per cent. of the Indian races are engaged 
in rurallabour or live by the land: and that implies a multitude of 
something like two hundred and fifty millions of human beings. 
Nofisthat the sole peculiarity that distinguishes our Indian 
fellow-subjects. While England and Scotland have ceased to grow 
their own food and are dependent on the sea to bring them the 
necessaries of a complicated life, the: people of India—mostly vege- 
tarians by choice or necessity—live on the produce of the soil, or die 
when the soil suspends production. The multitude mentioned above— 
two hundred millions and more of men, women, and children—are in 
constantly recurring danger of decimation whenever the monsoon 
ceases to bring up the normal supply of vapours from the southern 
seas. The bulk of the King's people are paupers, without organis- 
ation and without a poor-law. The ordinary course of their passage 
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| through life is one of debt and distress; its sole relief being an 1 

occasional period of starvation, which ends the suffering for many. 

By far the greatest number of His Majesty's subjects are always on 
one side or the other of the line that marks the minimum of sub- 

sistence. 

In r877 there was a famine in the greater part of the vast 
Indian Peninsula. An authoritative work, published under State 
auspices, has the following account :——“ It was the widest-spread | 

: famine that India has experienced. The drought commenced in a 

| Mysore by the failure of the monsoon in 1877, and the fear of i 

distress in the North-West Provinces did not pass away until 1879.” AX & 

From the same source we gather that the total of the extra morta- 

lity was about equal to the entire population of Scotland, the cost 

of relief amounting to about eleven millions sterling.* The magnitude 
of this disaster led to the appointment of a Commission, whose 

Report—presented in 1880—was due to the skill and experience of 

Sir Charles Elliott. f 

Many of the conditions affecting the calamitous consequences 

— f Indian droughts were exposed in this able Report; and the 

- — Government of India found init an arsenal for the next campaign, 

-  which—as usual—gave warning ofits approach about twenty years 

later, The events of the long series of famines that began some four 

. years ago cannot have been forgotten. "Devastating epidemics 

te followed ; and the result must have been disastrous for any human 

E esources. It is obvious that the present condition of these patient d > E 
: millions may very possibly be worse rather than better, compared ` 
with what it was a quarter ofa century ago. At that time, even, a j 
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In order to account for this state of affairs a brief retrospect 
seems indispensable ; but every endeavour willbe made to ensure its 
brevity. From the days of the great reforming Emperor Akbar 
attempts had continued to be made by the moré conscientious of 
India’s foreign masters to supplement the ordinary contributions of 
the tax-payer by a strictly limited charge upon the produce or the 
rent of land. So far as this could be done without taking away all 
hope of profit from the agriculturist, general taxation was reduced to 
a minimum ; and since the bulk of the community was agricultural, 
the theory was successful, so far as it could be enforced in practice. 
Akbar abolished almost all the Separate Revenue, in consideration of 
receiving one-third of the gross produce of the land—far too large a 
share, but doubtless much reduced in actual operation. The collec- 
tions appear to have been made by certain Grantees or Contractors, 
on whom must have devolved the risk and trouble involved in 
converting into cash whatever articles should be realised in kind by 
them. When Lord Cornwallis, acting on the advice of Mr. Shore— 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth—undertook to organise the fiscal 
resources of the provinces conquered by Clive, he found this the 
prevailing system. In some directions Moghul Grantees had posses- 
sion of the surplus produce ; but in the greater part of that area the 
collections were made by persons called by the Persian title of 
Zamindar—answering Somewhat to the French word “ Détenteur, " 
or Possessor.* Misled by this word—which really conveyed no sense 
of ownership—the good men named above decided to treat these 
fiscal agents as landlords, and laid down annual payments in 
consideration whereof they were to have plenary powers over the 
landand its actual cultivators. At that time there was great lack of 
labour, and the Zamindars had to compete with one another in order 
to keep tenants on the estates: and, as that competition entailed 
all sorts of concessions, the unprotected condition of the cultivators 
was, for many years, quite unperceived. 

Yet the omission to provide against undue exactions was the 
inherent flaw of the system ; inevitably fated to break out and infect 
the whole fabric in due time. The system lasted for about a century; 


* The suffix dar is used to this day in Indian official language, where the man in 
charge of a police-station (Thana) is called Thanadar, not meaning that he owns the 
station, but only that heis the manager, 
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7 and then showed such unambiguous signs of social mischief that 
legislation, though opposed by the friends of the Zamindars, became 
inevitable. The Bengal Tenancy Act, carried out by Lord Dufferin 
with the support of Major Baring, now Earl of Cromer, rendered 
tardy but priceless justice to the agriculturists of the * Lower 
Provinces,” by fixing the amount of the demand that was to be 
made from them and giving them. legal remedy against exaction. 
The rural economy of. those vast regions, with a population about 
equal in numbers to that of the United. States, is now free from 
" objection from the point of view of the peasantry or the farmers. 
E Where it errs is from the point of view of the State—i.e., of the tax- 
- payer—and that error is without remedy. Having pledged the credit 
- ofthe ruling Power that the State's demand shall never be enhanced, 
" 
1 
: 
i 


the State is committed and tied down to aland revenue fixed when 
the rupee had, perhaps, double its present purchasing value; and 
the general contributory is accordingly subject to customs, income- 
tax, and the like, to make up the deficiency and provide for the 
ever-advancing necessities of administration. 

Fortunately, this wide and densely populated region is but a 
fraction—however considerable—of the Empire; and in the remainder 
no blunders such as marked the “ Permanent Settlement” of Bengal 
have been stereotyped. In the bulk of instances there is nothing to 
= forbid the attainment ôf what must be seen'to be the ideal system— 

one, namely, in which both interests are provided for; fixed as 
: egards the agriculturist, who should be made to know exactly 


omic changes, and yet preserve the community at large 
icreases of taxation. Such, at least, is the theory. 

ler two closely connected peculiarities which distinguish 
s o lation to these matters: they are a helpless 
ude, and they are unprogressive orientals under 


a civilised adr 
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- could be forthcoming. The Indian communities are taxed to the 
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Tesources are obscure, and it is never certain how far their endurance 
can be assumed. We may see this even in countries more or less 
familiar to us, in;Európe and elsewhere. If only there be an 
intelligible Budget kept, we find that the incidence of taxation is in 
direct ratio to the freedom of the subjects, and their share in the 
direction of affairs; light in those countries of which the rule is 
arbitrary, heavy where the people have a voice in the matter. The 
incidence per head varies from a few shillings in Turkey and in 
Russia to as many pounds in the French Republic or in the United 
States. Nothing is so dear as self-government. Sophists, in Parlia- 
ment or in the newspapers, persuade the public mind ; fancies and 
fads allure ; rank corruption is at least as potent as under a despotism ; 
a flaw of national temper breeds a long war. To meet the drain on 
finance, due to these indulgences, taxation is constantly increasing— 
especially when voted by the many and paid by the few. In Bourbon 
France the nobles and the clergy were exempt, the people paid for 
all. What is the case of that country now? An enormous outlay 
barely sufficient for the salaries of superfluous officials and the main- 
tenance of unproductive colonies ; with the result that, fora person 
of refined tastes, France, once so frugal, is the dearest of modern 
residences. 

All this extravagance is impossible in a country governed as is 
British India. All aspirations are kept in check by the fear of 
deficit. The Government would fain spend money on public works, 
would perhaps make war upon some troublesome neighbours, but for 
the fear of the drain upon resources which no one can see how to 
recruit. Ifthe peasantry could not make good the land-revenue 
nearly half the net public income would be lost ; and no substitute 


Imperial Fisc as highly as is thought safe, and the incidence comes _ ; 
to about sevenpence a year for an average individual; while no - 
feasible plan has ever been found by which that modest rate ca 
raised. What, then, could be the fate of Indian finance if t 
revenue were to fall short ? nee 
Considerations of this sort will account for si on 
present anxiety as is not due to pure pl ilanth à 
ment of India is to go on rai rom am 
easantry a more and mo 
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when the necessities of administration can no longer be met. And 
it is urged in some quarters that the means of the peasantry are 
decreasing, and their impotence becoming complete. Sir William 
Wedderburn, who had experience of the country for years as a 
member of the Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency, wrote to 
the Times on this subject last spring ; and his letter contained the 
following noticeable assertions :— 

* Even in the worst months of the famine (1897-1900) and in 
the worst localities, there was never a deficiency zn the food supply. 
There was always a sufficiency of grain on the spot in the hands of 
traders.* The difficulty is that the cultivators have no money to 
purchase ; and, being hopelessly in debt to the money-lenders, have 
lost their credit. This extinction of credit is the new and dangerous 
feature which distinguishes recent famines from those of previous 
years." 

Ifthese things be so, our well-intentioned Indian Government 
seems to be confronted by the not very remote prospect of a 
pauperised population and a national insolvency, which must be 
allowed to be a formidable combination. 

In view of this alarming outlook a number of more or less 
eminent Englishmen proposed approaching the India Office with a 
request for investigation into the condition and prospects of the 
peasants who form the very great majority of the Indian population. 
The published views of the “Indian Famine Union” include no 
party politics; and the names of the promoters are a sufficient 
guarantee of impartiality and wisdom. Leaders of modern thought 
are represented by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the Houses of Parliament by the Marquess of Ripon and 
Mr. Leonard Courtney ; while such names as those of Sir Henry 
Norman, Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir William Muir and Sir Auckland Colvin 
announce that practical experience is not unfavourable to the move- 
ment. The programme does not, so far, include any specific measures 
but only asks for enquiry. But it is obvious that such an enquiry 

E might have far-reaching results. It might even come out that the 
present fiscal policy of the British Indian Government was respon- 
sible for some of the existing evil; and might indicate a change of 4 


zd * The bulk of the population is not merely vegetarian, but is accustomed to support 
- life on the coarsest and cheapest food, such as rice or millet, 
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system which that Government, with its excellent intentions, would 
readily adopt. Requiring large sums of money for the objects of a 
civilised administration, it has to demand payment in specie from 
those who are assessed to the land-revenue—sometimes erroneously 
called “ Land-tax”’ from a false analogy. But the Indian agriculturist, 
under whatever light he be regarded, has no capital or metallic basis 
of operation. Hence the poor man is obliged to provide himself 
with means of meeting the State’s demand by raising cash in the 
only way open to him, namely, by assigning as security to the 
village banker the produce of his fields, and the fields themselves. 
That produce, however, is already hypothecated by law to the Fisc, 
and is not improbably otherwise encumbered. In this helpless 
condition, bound to produce payments in cash which he has to 
borrow on doubtful security, the peasant or small farmer has no 
option but to promise the banker a rate of interest which in no long 
time doubles his debt (36 per cent. is quite an ordinary rate of usance). 
With resources always forestalled, he sooner or later finds a drought 
upon the country : and then his crops fail, his creditor comes down 
on the last resource left—the land itself. Foreclosure follows, making 
him a predial serfon the soil once owned by his family ; and he 
joins the ranks of the dispossessed whom Bacon long ago pointed 
out as the most formidable of social perils. & 

The British rulers of India could never have foreseen such a 
result from what appeared to them so simple and beneficent a plan 
as moderating the State’s demand with provision for realising the 
demand so fixed, and no more, communibus annis. Their Moslem 
predecessors—in theory at least—took a far larger share; and the 
recorded totals of their land-revenue are far higher than our own, 
though money was then many times more scarce than now. But 
the cultivators—the cotters and small-farm men who were the actual 
agriculturists—were noś called on for cash. Vood-staples of all kinds, 
pulse and cereals, were shared between these producers and the 
State, whose delegates appeared at the time of harvest and took 
whatever they could from the threshing-floor of the village. Doubt- 
less this was a system that lent itself to much wrong-doing. More- 
over it was not quite of universal application; articles of light bulk 
or marketable value—tobacco, sugar, cotton etc.— were assessed in 
money, being produced by land-holders of exceptionalresources and 
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enterprise. But, so far as it went, the method of produce rents— 
Batai as it was technically called —at least absolved the producer 
of food-crops from the necessity of getting coin for the treasury, 
and thus encumbering himself with chronic and inevitable debt, It 
ought not to be very difficult to ascertain how far this method has 
survived in those parts of India which are still under Asiatic rulers ; 
or to make sure that it is, or is not, acceptable to the cultivators and 
conducive to the welfare of the community. It would be an essential 
part of such enquiry to find out how the fiscal agents of any feud- 
atory States where such a system of collection prevails are in the 
habit of assessing and collecting the produce; and by what 
instrumentality they convert it into cash. In some of these States 
it is to be feared that abuses are frequent; that the collections are 
put up to auction to the highest bidder; and that the contractors, 
by excessive exaction, realise undue profits from the peasant. The 
E enquiry would then extend itself to the means to be adopted for the 
* peasant's protection and would embrace the methods which obtain, 
under the British Government, for the production of opium—a crop 
which, even in British territory, must be assessed in kind ; since it is 
the Jroduce that is wanted, and not the cash-value, which is recovered 
_ by sale in open market. The results of such an investigation might 
prove even more important than those of the statistical Scrutiny more 
particularly contemplated in the address Of the “ Union" to the 
Secretary of State, The pauperised condition of a great portion of 
the community was clearly enough made out by Sir James Caird and 
his fellow-commissioners in 1879, whose Report—above cited—was 
laid before Parliament and published by order some score of years 
. ago. But an important principle might emerge from the proposed 
examination of matters rural in various parts of India. For we 
ight learn that the encashment of the State's share of the produce 
J was a cause not only of embarrassment but of deep dissatisfaction, 
S process certainly appears the duty of public officials rather 
oft e pri te ontributory. To add to the cares of agriculture 
of finding supplies of bullion for the Treasury does 
or one likely to recommend 
Tt could not be lost labour th 
sh nation that the Asiati 
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repose: his very name of “Ryot,” or Raya, being equivalent in 
etymology to that meaning, has no sort of connection with the 
European idea of citizenship. Such an ideal applies as much to 
fiscal affairs as it does to those executive duties which, under the 
guise of “self-government,” are sometimes thrust upon an unwilling 
nation. 

It was in no spirit of Anglophobia that a distinguished Belgian 
traveller recorded his evidence that in India he found the English 
regarded as just but not amiable.* It might appear to estimable 
experts that something revolutionary is involved ina proposition 
that righteousness should seek the ornament of an enlightened sym- 
pathy :the unforgetful oriental mind would not so regard it. Even 
those of the community who might never have heard of Sher Shah 
or Todar Mull are aware of the meaning of the word Batai.t 

It may hardly be necessary to add that paying the State's dues 
in specie is not the only burden of the Indian agriculturist, though it 
may be the only one which the Government can either create or 
remove. Prominent among the factors of his debt and difficulty are 
two bad customs of his own ; a love of litigation and a craving for 
extravagance in domestic celebrations. His life is dull, and he takes 
to anything that will break the monotony. The machinery of law 
in British India is always at hand ; its use is both cheap and fairly 
expeditious ; the people dre restrained from other methods of indulg- 
ing pugnacity and revenge. Hence it follows that the Courts are 
always busy, and the sittings of magistrates occupied daily with 
actions which in England would either be settled privately or heard 
at Nisi Prius orin Chancery. “In Native States,” once observed an 
ancient Sikh to an enquiring officer, “in Native States law is the salt 
of life ; with you it is the entire banquet.”i The other habit arises 
from much the same desire for diversion, though pursued in a spirit 
of more benevolence. The supposed necessity of providing for the 
repose and welfare of a departed soul involves funeral expenses ; 
indeed, under Hindu Law such ceremonies are essential features of 
succession to property. As to wedding outlay—which is not unknown 


* Count Goblet d'Alviella in Revue des deuz mondes. The exact reference is not at 
hand: the words were :—‘‘ Les Anglais sont justes, mais ils ne sont pas bons.” 
+ Derived from batza, * to acquire by;partition." 

1 Quoted in the Blue Book of 1892, described below. 
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in other countries—it can hardly be imagined how the social status of 
a family is here at stake. Europeans in India come, now and then, 
to find a native servant spend on the marriage of his son the proceeds 
of savings and minor embezzlements carried on for years of service. 
Sir James Caird used to relate that when he was enquiring for the 
purposes of his commission, a peasant was found sitting against a 
sunny wall, naked and shivering ; who, being asked what had brought 
him to that destitution, answered “ Shadi,’ a Hindi word, meaning 
either “Pleasure” or “ Marriage-feast.” “Multiplicasti gentem et non 
magnificasti laetitiam." 

Lest it should be thought that these pages contain overstate- 
ments or unfounded estimates, it may be as well to refer to an 
authoritative report of the condition of the Indian races printed by 
order of the House of Commons before the series of calamitous 
seasons which have recently devastated the greater part of the 
country. The Blue-Book of 1892 on the “Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India” represents a state of things that 
may be fairly assumed to be normal. Since 1879 there had been no 
famine or general failure of the rains : and the condition of the people 
disclosed was not set forth as any new discovery brought to light 
by special enquiry, but as a review of the social and economic facts 
recorded, for the purposes of the report, by the ordinary administra- 
tions. As to the proportion of persons dependent on the land for 
subsistence, we find that the total population of landholders and 
tenants was a percentage of nearly 53. Butif to these were added 
the labouring classes and petty officials remunerated by a grant of 
land or by a share of the produce, the total was raised to 85 p. c., 
besides “ two or three (such classes) which are intimately connected 
: with the land.” Indebtedness was reported to be universal, except- 
ing among the lowest and poorest of the people; and population 

is increasing at a rate that was pressing upon the culturable area, 
the peasant proprietors were being ousted by mortgagees and 
nder decrees of Court. “Here,” proceeds the report, “we are face 
h tendencies of the present system which must lead to 
if allowed to become widely prevalent. Hitherto the 
Jue given to the produce of the land by the peaceful 
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the trader, who, by means of advances, is anxious to extend his 
influence over the landed classes, so that what now goes into their 
pocket may be diverted into his ; that is, to sweat down their return 
to the ‘living wage’ ... Inthe Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
the Deccan and (a portion of) the N.-W. Provinces, the dispossession 
of the cultivating population in favour of a class which could neither 
cultivate nor administer their estates has at times reached a pitch 
e that caused serious anxiety to the Government. .. They cannot 
hold their own againsta recalcitrant tenantry forlong. . . Atthe 
d C same time . . . the proportion of money-lenders who combine that 
y occupation with the possession of land is far greater in British 
$. & territory than in the Native States." 

Morbid as were the symptoms that had to be thus represented 
tothe British guardians of India ten years ago, can it be supposed 
that they have not been greatly aggravated by the unprecedented 
| calamities of that vast and populous portion of the Empire in the 
| period that has ensued ? Human nature calls for a strict diagnosis 
| and an immediate recourse to remedial measures founded on exact 
data. 


Nore.—The scope of this little paper did not include the task of 
answering those able and conscientious writers who argue that the poverty 
of the Indian agriculturist arises from the land-revenue being excessive. 
The assessment under the British administration is the lightest ever 
known, averaging about half-a-crown an acre annually, and representing 
(as is estimated by one of these very critics) a tenth part or tithe of the 
gross produce. The land has always paid some sort of rent-charge ; and 
what the British have done has been in the direction of diminution. 
The humane Akbar and his Hindu Chancellor professed to demand one- 
third of the crops! It is a proof of the insignificance of the present 
demand that some of the most distressed landholders are those who 
either hold without any assessment—Ma’afidars or freehold grantees—or 
those whose rent-charge is reduced to a nominal value by the rise of 
prices since it was fixed in perpetuity years ago.* Those whom the 
British conquest found engaged in the work of collection and treated as 
landlords lived extravagantly, burdened their estates, and did absolutely 
nothing for the people or the land. The actual work has been done by 
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* Such as the permanently settled landholders in Jaunpore. 
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the persons in direct contact with the soil, of whose produce they could 
well afford to yield a tenth, if they had exemption from the duty of 
turning it into cash. We ought not, in any desire of modesty, to take 
upon ourselves any gratuitous accusations : any more than we should 
ignore faults that are justly imputable. But, while we ought to give 
due credit to the motives of those who endeavour to call attention to the 
weakness and distress of the ryot, we must admit that he is not to be 
benefited by taking a wrong view of his case. He is not overtaxed; he 
is hardly taxed at all, in the strict sense of the word. He pays a portion 
of his produce to the public authorities by whom he is protected ; if he 
did not pay it to them it would be taken from bim by some other hand. 
But he is unthrifty and improvident, things over which the authorities 
can have no direct or immediate control, but which ought not to be 
made worse by methods which, however wellintended, may not be 
suited to the conditions of the case. 

The annexed extract from a standard work will show that in a large 
and populous Province the system above suggested has been tried with 
success : it relates to the last quarter of the eighteenth century, before 

| the establishment of the ‘‘ permanent settlement.” 
| “The lands (rentals) of Bengal were farmed out to the highest 
| bidders among the Zemindars, who derived their right to a share in the 
produce of the soil from patents granted to their ancestors. It was left 
to the English ofa later day to accept these rent farmers as real land- 
owners of the English type. Hastings took them simply as he found 
them. +... The ryots* were protected from *xtortion . . . . . those 
Zemindars who bade too little were pensioned off and the lands put up 
| to sale.”* (Trotter : *«« W. Hastings,” chap. iv.) 
: The Resolution t of the Government of India, dated 16th January, 
i ea aay of the facts that Justify the assessment of the 
| ie Mr à x mennee of Indian land, yet goes no further. 
[ MM ar Sa e M e James Caird and Sir W. W, Hunter 
for a moment A 1 ME ie d e nx rH souls 
3 plate calmly the notion of tampering with an item 


———— —.. 


5 ; 
M Rr cue = S penos wrote of the:Bengal Zemindar as “ privileged to be generally 
ae a Se ‘or = public revenue, yet set aside with a limited provision 

(Harrington's dc REI the Government to collectthe rents by separate agency.” 

: 7 Since published in book- 

Subo, dinate administrations. 

however, left open, 
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The question of making experimental collections in kind 
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we ox of Revenue so vital as this, whereby the taxpayer escapes all direct 
imposts. But it is none the less incumbent on those who have assumed 
charge of the people's interests to see that the collections are made in 


whatever manner may best avoid oppressiveness without compromising 
the public weal. 


RUSTICUS. 
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A PLEA FOR THE PEASANT. 


3 T is generally recognised that Indian ryots have fallen, or are 

g falling, into a state of chronic poverty and helplessness. The 

: problem as to how to ameliorate their condition has engaged serious 

L attention, but is yet far from satisfactory solution. Experiments are 

tried and palliatives applied, which may keep up the hectic hue for a 
time and may delay final dissolution, but which are not likely to arrest 
the growth of the disease or avert the final catastrophe. The case 
appears to be too complicated for a one-sided treatment, and too serious 
to be dismissed with hopeful remarks. 

This chronic state of misery is attributed by some to the thriftless- 
ness or improvidence of the ryots, by others to the machinations of the 
usurious sowkar, and by yet others to over-assessments and rigidity in 
their collection, 

The advocate of each theory believes that he has fully and rightly 

* agni the disease, and places his prescription C Le before 


is difference of opinion, both as regards the causes and the cures of 
le disease, conduces more to the helplessness of the patient and 
steady growth of misery than to the clearing of doubts or the 
ion of his suffering. Who will decide when doctors disagree? 
of quixotic or exotic remedies will avail to a prostrate 
)se constitution has been shattered by causes over which 
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existence of an independent peasantry. Nothing is “easier than to rail 
ata helpless man. But it behoves all conscientious men to pause before 
convicting Indian ryots, as a class, of thriftlessness or extravagance. 

The agricultural income of the peasantry per head per annum is 
estimated at Rs. 20, onan average. This estimate is conjectural. Itis, 
at any rate, not true of the well-to-do cultivators, whose income is 
larger than this amount, and who, though in a minority, are yet able to 
hold their own against heavy odds. Nor can it be said to be true of 
the poorer classes, whose number is great and is evidently on the 
increase. But assuming that the average income of this poorer class 
of ryots is Rs, 20 per head per annum, there does not appear to be any 
margin left for indulgence in extravagance after deducting the cost of 
living. 

This income of Rs. 20 per year means 10} pies per day, on which 
an agriculturist has to maintain himself. Take now an instance ofa 
family of 3, of whom 2 are adultsand onea child. This family, according 
to our estimate, gets 313 pies per day. The daily expenditure of such 
a family is, or ought to be, as follows :— 

19i pies for four pounds of cheap corn at the rate of one rupee per 

maund. 


2 pies for salt. 
2 pies for chillies, garlic and onions. 
4 pies for lamp oil, a little ghee &c. 
4 pies for sundries, such as pots, cordfor fetching water, tiles, 
shaving expenses, &c. 
314 pies. 


This is not ‘an estimate of extravagant expenditure, but of what 
may fairly be considered as living from hand to mouth. Besides, four 
pounds of light food may not be enough fora family of three, during 
the busy season, when it has to work all day long without respite or 
recess, And yet the whole income is consumed in the supply of one-half 
of the bare necessaries of life, For this family has nothing left for the 
purchase of clothes, bedding, &c. And the fact that during the famine 
of 1899-1900, thousands of poor ryots resorted to relief works even 
before the middle of October, conclusively proves that they had not 
enough food to support them and their family till the next harvest 
time, or for one full year. 

Moreover, in these times, Government give more for bare subsist- 
ence to the famine-stricken than the ordinary ryots get in better times, 
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For whereas in better times a family of three gets 31} pies per day, in 
famine times it gets 36 pies at the rate of 15 pies for an adult male, 
12 pies for an adult female and 9 pies for every child. And even this 
sum is paid as a famine rate which is certainly not inviting, and which 
leaves nothing for the purchase of clothing, &c., for which separate 
charitable funds are started. And if 36 pies for day fora family of 
three, ie, Rs. 22-12-0 per head per year, are admittedly insufficient for 
all the necessaries of life, it is hard on the ryot to be charged with 
thriftlessness when his income is Rs. 20 per year. And be it remem- 
bered that these 36 pies per day are given to the famine-stricken family 
at the time when the price of cheap food is 32 lbs. per rupee. 

But apart from this every-day expenditure, there are other equally 
necessary expenses which a ryot has or ought to incur. Sickness in the 
fe: family becomes a rule in malarious seasons with these under-fed and 
E under-clothed people who cannot afford to call in a doctor. A medical 
practitioner, though paid partly from the cess paid by the peasants, is 
yet not located in their village, and he charges his fees, if called, at a 
rate quite out of proportion to their Scanty means. Warm clothes and 
substantial food for the mother are absolutely necessary on the occasion 
m ofthe birth ofa child. Butthereis no money from which to meet these 
; expenses. The result naturally is an increase in the death-rate of 
children, or a growth of decrepit, distorted and deformed weaklings 
whose childhood and youth are a burden to their parents and whose 
manhood and old age an effliction to themselves. The sight of children 
in a state of semi-nudity and attacked by high fever, thrown below a tree 
in the fields without any bedding or covering, and disregarded by their 

ents engaged in reaping their harvests in the blaze and heat of an 
. is by no means unfamiliar. And itis well known that the 


- And yet, this suffering but 
ss of ryots toils on and on in a state of destitution in the midst 
ithout even a desire to taste the fruits of their labour, which 
the luxuries of the rich few. An agriculturist produces the 
yheat, but does not use a pound of it even on 

own children. A peasant’s wife prepares 
; them o her own flesh and blood, in 


. or of death. The latter calls for a religious ceremony, expenses for 


. members of the caste. Ifa peasant entertains his frienc 
a he, i in his iue is entertained EA dicun. At 
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constant contact with misery which blunts the edge of pity, or whether 
it be due to self-sufficiency arising out of their own prosperous 
condition, the fact remains that this acute misery of the ryot, placed in 
the position of Tantalus, is not fully appreciated by those who lightly 
charge him with extravagance. 

The Indian peasantry, as a class, is not addicted to drink by habit. 
Ordinarily, liquor in any form is religiously prohibited to the Hindus as 
well as the Mahomedans. There are, indeed,some tribes of Bhils and 
Nayaks whose intemperance is a fruitful source of their own ruin, but 
whose ignorance of the conditions that prevail around them, whose 
want of foresight for the future, and whose past and almost ineradicable 
habits formed in times when liquor cost them little, may well plead their 
excuse. There are individual cases to be met with among other classes 
who take to drink, often-times to drown their cares and anxieties rather 
than to crown their sumptuous meals with the luxury of intoxication. 
The sudden fall in the sale of country-made liquors in famine-times 
unmistakably shows that intoxicants are temptations which find no place 
in the creed of the peasantry, when the calls of hunger are not satisfied. 
May not Government do something in this matter which may benefit 
the poor ryot without affecting Government revenues? Keep up the rate 
of prices but reduce the number of liquor shops and reduce the profit of 
the newly created class of contractors who thrive on temptations held 
out to an ignorant, unthinking peasantry. e 

Then comes the main charge that is levelled against the peasantry. 
It is their so-called extravagance on the occasions of marriage 


which are a debt paid to the manes of the dead. “Almost every — 
religion," said the revered Professor Max Müller, “ recognises them 

(shradhas) as tokens of a loving memory offered to a father, to a mother, 
or even toa child, and though in many countries they may have proved — 
a source of superstition, there runs through them all a deep well of 
living human faith that ought never to be allowed to perish” (“ India. 
what canit teach us? "). The former are the only occasions on whi 
ryot incurs avoidable expenditure. It must, however, be born 
that in both these cases, the entertainments are reciproce 
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institution which is very old and has survived many eras of rapine, 
dacoities and robberies. On the whole, it appears that the charge of 
thriftlessness and extravagance is unduly exaggerated in the case of 
these poor ignorant ryots. 

It may be that occasional indulgence at the expense of a meal or 
two is not avoided by some thoughtless people who cannot withstand 
temptations thrown in their way. So great is the thirst for commerce 
that every sort of attempt is made to procure buyers for commodities, 
as witness the unceasing efforts of the tea planters tocreate a market 
for their commodity. They produce more tea than can be consumed by 
| customers, and hold out their pots and packets to poor ignorant people at 
| almost unremunerative prices. This beverage is extolled in terms of 
extravagant exaggeration and is prescribed as the most suited to 
the Indian climate. Itissaid to be a good substitute for alcohol, and as 
such should be popularised and placed within the reach of the poorest. 
Is it seriously believed that cheap tea will be a substitute for, and not a 
supplement to, spirituous liquors ? One would have supposed that the 
most effective way to check the growth ofthe evil of drunkenness is to 
decrease the facilities for obtaining drink and even to throw obstacles in 
the way of those addicted to it. But to offer one form of temptation 
with the view of putting down another is a rule of ethics which 
seems to stagger the common sense of mankind. The absence of 


| 
i 

such a philanthropic amovement, so longęas there was no surplus 

produce to dispose of and no loss to make up, seems to be suggestive 
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of an attempt to defend the indefensible and of the speciousness of the 
defence. Such devices may be lawful in the commercial world ; they do 
2 `- create a demand for the supply by playing upon weak human nature. M 
But they are certainly reprehensible and create misery among the 
many for the benefit of a few. : 
That an ordinary ryot is immersed in debt, nobody will attempt to 
i. deny. The ryot himself will plead guilty to the charge. But he is a s 
debtor by compulsion. He does not contract debt for the mere fun of 
it or in spite of his better judgment. But he must live, and his income 
barely sufficient for the support of himself and family. He has to pay 
overnment assessment with the punctuality of a chronometer, though 
| crops are unable to find a profitable market. He has to procure 
‘seed at whatever price to sow in his fields during the rains, which do 
nsult his convenience. He has to get his ploughs and cartsand ; 
pleme ts of agriculture repaired, which requires money. He has $. 
ages for weeding and reaping operations. All these expenses 
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he has to incur on the prospect of a harvest which may or may not 
turn out to be good. He never expects it to be good unless he puts 
manure on the soil. And manuring the soil requires capital, which he 
does not always possess or obtain. The soil is thus impoverished and 
apt to give an indifferent harvest. And yet, whether the harvest is good 
or bad, he must pay the assessment. This being the case, a ryot has 
primarily to contract debt and secondarily to postpone its repayment 
from the scanty crops which he is bound to keep in stock for bare self- 
preservation. If by some misfortune, a bullock or a buffalo dies, the fate 
of the poor ryot is sealed, His debts increase in proportion to his 
incapacity to repay the loan, and the fertility of his soil decreases in 
proportion to his inability to manure it. Add tothis the number of 
mouths to be fed, which generally increases every two or three years, and 
the picture of the ryot ground down by heavy responsibilities, and 
liabilities is complete, And he has no other occupation to fall back 
upon, except, perhaps, that of the day labourer in towns and cities. The 
present civilising influences, though progressive and admirable, are 
hardly suited to the conditions of an extremely conservative and ignorant 
ryot. He is unable to fit himself for the fierce struggle for life that is 
raging all round him, and stands dazed and dismayed in the same way 
as his forebears stood—but deprived of their various petty sources of 
income. 

He has no other pfoperty than his occtipancy right, which he 
hypothecates first to one, then to another, and then toa third money- 
lender for small sums required for his immediate needs, hoping against 
hope to repay these loans. But such hopes are never destined to be 
realised. And the miserable man falls, never to rise again as a free 
and independent member of society. 

There are indeed instances of ryots spending money like water, 
and going down to merge in that great pit of destitution in which 
thousands of helpless and hopeless beings carry on an unequal struggle 
for bare existence. But these instances are generally found among the 
higher classes of cultivators, like the Kunbis of Gujarat, and are happily 
getting fewer and fewer. Indeed, in Gujarat a legalised arrangement 
has been made for the Kunbis at their own request prohibiting extra- 
vagant expenses on marriage and such other occasions. It must, 
however, be admitted that the increase in the number of the poor is 
partly traceable to the senseless extravagance of some members of this 
higher class of ryots. But what is true of some is not true of the 
peasantry as a class. The poor ignorant tillers of the soil are not found 
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to be improvident by nature, but are insolvent by sheer force of necessity, 
In this connection the sowkar is held mostly responsible for the 
many hardships to which an Indian ryot is subject. It must, however, 
be noted that a sowkar does not lend money to an unwilling ryot, 
The compulsion to contract debts proceeds from agencies and 
circumstances which are certainly not of his making nor under his 
control. 

The position of a money-lender is correctly described by Sir William 
Robertson in a letter to Sir William Hunter, where he writes, ** I cannot 
let a mail go without a word of strong appreciation of your just and 
manly speech anent agrarian discontent. Indian banking transactions 
are based on the Government demand for rent, or, as we should say in 
England, the land-tax, not on the thrifty peasantry’s personal expendi- 
ture. The money-lender exists like the local Banks in Scotland in 
order to render possible the punctual discharge of the burden of the 
land. Interest is no higher in India than want of security and dearth of 
money render it in America and elsewhere. To destroy the whole 
mechanism of rural economy by legislating against the money-lender is 
more than folly—it is wickedness. Have you ever thought out what the 
drain caused by the public demands means for a rural population? So 
large a proportion of the cash that reaches any given village is carried 
away again to the District or Presidency capital that a want of the 
circulating medium enhances the interest pay&ble and the cares of the 
cultivator generally.” 

A ryot is a born debtor. He is responsible to Government for the 
payment of assessment from the moment he accepts or inherits Govern- 
ment land. And he finds a sowkar a better creditor than the Govern- 
ment. For one thing, Government is a creditor that brooks no delay 
and that hasa short and swift method of recovery of its arrears or loans. 
But a sowkar, with all his astuteness, has neither the power nor the 
resources to recover his money at a moment's notice, and thus leaves 
breathing time to the debtor. On the whole, the sowkar is preferred 
to Government, and for reasons the cogency of which cannot be 
denied. 

Apart from his money transactions, a sowkar is an important 
element in the daily life of a ryot in more ways than one. In the first 
place, a ryot is ignorant. And his want of knowledge of things which 
are essential to his very living in these times of incessant progress is 
supplied by thesowkar. He settles the ryots’ disputes, makes a 
judicious division of their property, and thus saves them the expense of 
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costly litigation. There is no cheap tribunal for petty village quarrels 
that daily arise and are settled by the village sowkar. A ryot hardly 
knows what he has to pay to the Government ; and his accounts with the 
Treasury are settled and kept by the sowkar. Besides, in these 
mercenary times, when nothing is done without payment, the sowkar 
renders assistance to the ryot often without remuneration. 

He greatly assists the ryot in dealing with Government servants 
whose lawful actions are unintelligible and whose legal vocabulary is a 
mysterious incantation to his simple understanding. His services in 
saving the ryot from harassment by the State minions, who would not 
even dare to look an honest ryot full in the face but for a small badge 
of Government service, are valuable indeed. 

Government have taken every possible precaution to guard a ryot 
against the exactions or harassments of their own servants. But all 
these precautions are based upon the assumption that the ryot knows and 
understands them and has the capacity and the courage and the 
resources to put the law in motion in such cases, 

Before, therefore, denouncing the sowkar as the sole or chief cause 
of a ryot’s impoverishment, the free services which he renders to the 
peasantry ought not to be lost sight of. Nor need it be forgotten that 
Government would be hardly able to collect their land revenue in two 
haptas of ten days each if it were not for the assistance rendered by 
the sowkar, whose rates gf interest depend as much upon the scarcity 
of money as the credit of the debtor and the difficulties and expenses of 
recovery. But whatever the causes and whatever the extenuating 
circumstances, the fact remains that the rate of interest is to some 
extent responsible for the poverty of the ryots. A ryot.will cer- 
tainly be grateful if a resourceful Government will kindly take 
the place of, or substitute some other less costly agency for, the 
sowkar, to keep him out of harm’s way by active and constant 
watchfulness. 

The proposal to start co-operative credit societies is one which, if 
successful in practice, will, it must be gratefully acknowledged, do a 
great amount of good to the peasantry. But its success is dependent 
upon circumstances which are independent of the Legislature’s control. 
But even if the experiment proves successful, the societies, with limited 
capital, credit and sphere of activity, are hardly likely to render the 
usefulness of the sowkar either superfluous or nugatory. 

It might be said that the Collectors and their assistants move among 
the people and understand their ;wants and their wishes. It is 

46 
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perfectly true that these officers move among the people, but they ate 
like Jotuses that are in the water and yet are unapproachable by it. 
Their eyes are turned to the rising sun of progress. They see the 
surface sparkling in the sun clean and clear, overlooking the fact that 
below this surface lie layers of mud. For one thing, they do not pro- ! 
perly understand the language, much less the idioms of the people | 
amongst whom they move. A sense of duty does keep up their deter- 
mination to do good to the people over whom they are placed to rule. i 
But no permanent good can be achieved unless the manners and customs, 
habits and prejudices of the people are sufficiently understood and 
appreciated. And before these are appreciated, an officer is transferred 
to a district where he does not even hear the name of the place where 
he has formerly served. It must be said to the credit of the officer that 
he hears complaints and is always willing to redress wrongs. But it is 
open to doubt whether he cay redress wrongs which take a long time 
to be inquired into, which are expressed and discussed in a language 
! not his own, and which slip from his memory on account of the 
i numerous calls upon his time. 

1 It is almost impossible that an officer of standing can extend his 
i active sympathy to every individual committed to his charge and act 
Í as his friend, philosopher and guide. But a little accessibility, a smiling 
i face, and a few kind words may go a great way towards encouraging the 
i poor ryot to speak out his mind without fear of consequences. The 
Indian heart is always responsive to kindness. Do the officers of 


Government know what relief they give, what happiness they diffuse, 
and what confidence they beget by a little enquiry about the health of 
the children or the position of the affairs of a poor ryot? Did not our 
gracious Empress gladden the hearts of millions of her subjects by such 
kindly acts? It is a sacred duty to imitate the example of that great 
and good Mother of her subjects. 

Not to mention the enormous gain in first-hand knowledge of men 
and matters, such kindly intercourse with God's beings, though poor 
and ignorant, will be a great weapon to deter hungry ravens from 
pouncing upon their prey. 

It has been said that many inconveniences and troubles to which a 
ryot is subject will disappear with the spread of education. Are they 
not likely to be mitigated by a thorough diffusion of vernacular 
education amongst those who are appointed to rule Zillahs or Divisions ? 
"There are indeed examinations in vernaculars, which officers have to 
pass, but which are too easy to form a test of proficiency or even ability 
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to speak or understand the language correctly. How many misunder- 
standings can be cleared up, how many annoyances removed, and how 
much time and trouble saved if the officers correspond with the people 
direct in their own language without undue interference and therefore 
importance of the subordinate strata of the public service ? 


(To be continued.) 
JIWANRAM MEHTAJI, 


VERSES.* 


WHEN first to me thou did'st appear, 
A vision of sweet purity, 

I knew tbee, fairest of the fair, 
A magnet for the good in me, 


"Mid all my rebel schemes of life 
'The pureness of thy life I'd feel, 
Thro’ noisy vanities of strife 
Thy tender voice oft-times would steal. 


Years fled, and my rebellious mind 
Could hold no longer thoughts of thee, 
Nor in my scheme of life could find 
A place for thy sweet purity ; 


Till, when in exile shamed and banned, 
Unreached by worldly strain and strife, 

My muse no dreams of beauty fanned, 
To*higher thoughts of love and life. 


But when aside despair I cast, 

My soul awoke once more to see 
Dim visions of a better past 

Made pure by thy sweet purity. 


My muse inspired by dreams of thee, 
Knowledge born of love now sings, 
The love that is the life of me, 
The love that is the heart of things. 


“AFER” 


* Translated from Pushkin. 
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HOME RULE FOR IRELAND: SOME | 
DIFFICULTIES. i 


N attractive article on Home Rule for Ireland appeared in a recent 
number of East & West from the pen of “A Loyal Irishman.” 
Thappen to know the writer, and we have had several talks on the 
subject, during which we found ourselves agreeing on most points. 
However, to one like myself, born and bred in Connaught, the practical 
difficulties and risks seem to be greater than my friend thinks; and the 
many years in which I breathed both Catholic and Protestant “ atmos- 
= pheres” brought certain factsto my knowledge, which may be of public 
- interest in relation to this question. 
: “A Loyal Irishman” advocates Home Rule all round; and he sees 
in this a plan for setting the Imperial Parliament free for imperial 
uestions, and for opening a way to Colonial representation. The idea 
ertainly most alluring, but I do not think that the writer has laid 


d by the Irish people, for the outline of that story is well- 
but would point out briefly the present state of Ireland up to 
j y has brought her. For the purposes of this sketch only 
be taken into consideration: the Roman Catholics, 

hurch of Ireland," and the Presbyterians. ise 


ice snas g e ch over half a million members, Up till 
the Ch "Gs reland R was established, whilst both of 
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confined to Catholic Ireland. Indeed, it might be possible now to find a 
Presbyterian minister whose grandfather had been out in ’98 and had 
got hanged. But in process of time the Presbyterians came round to 
the English side, and there have been no more sturdy opponents of 
Home Rule bills than they. At the same time, it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Orange party is anything but a fraction (although an important 
fraction) of the Protestants. There are thousands of Protestant Irish- 
men who dislike Orangeism, and it is but a small minority of Episcopal 
and Presbyterian clergymen who are members of Orange lodges. It is 
on account of the religious cleavage in Ireland, that many a man who 
would be a Liberal in Scotland, calls himself a Conservative in Ulster or 
in Connaught; for there are really only two political parties, the 
nationalists and the anti-nationalists. 


During the last few years, however, a change has been gradually 


evolving ; and the Ulster Protestants, whilst still distrusting the nationa-. 


lists, have no great faith in the English Government. The landlord 
class say that there has been too much parleying with those whom they 
call “rebels”; the farmers think that itis to their interest to join in 
with their Roman Catholic countrymen on the land question; and the 
educated classes complain that within half a century one university has 
been founded and then abolished, a second has been started and now is 
threatened with extinction, in favour of quite a different university 
scheme. Ina word, all classes are somewhat discontented, and in 
particular Presbyterians,and Catholics have drawn more together. As 
a specimen of the way in which the Government have managed to make 
their friends discontented, take the following: About two years ago the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland asked to have the precedence of their 
Moderator fixed; but the request was refused. However, last year, 
Government seem to have changed their mind, and they arranged 
that after the Lord Chancellor should rank the Catholic and ‘ Church 
of Ireland" Archbishops and the Presbyterian Moderator, each accord- 
ing to the date of his appointment. 

With this introduction I proceed to point out the practical 
difficulties from four several standpoints. 

1. Many Protestants assert that they are friendly to the Catholics, 
but that they distrust their priests. Their chief objection to Home 
Rule i is that it would mean Rome Rule; and they point out the many 
‘cases in which these priests have dictated to their people whom they 
should send to Parliament. Moreover, a goodly number of Protestant 
clergymen also take a prominent part in elections, and, whilst not 
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having the same power as the priests, they have an electoral influence 
which their fellows in Great Britain do not enjoy. Whichever side we 
take, this constitutes a great difficulty with regard to the Home Rule 
question. 

2. Another kind of objection is common among Protestants. They 
| say that they like the theory of Home Rule, and they would like to see 
it tried, only that they cannot trust the present Irish members of 
Parliament. This objection is dealt with in the article under review, 
and some apt parallels are given to show that quite a different stamp of 
| men would be elected did Parliament sit in College Green. But enough 1 

stress is not laid on this difficulty by the writer, for the fact is not merely 
| that some of these men made disloyal speeches during the Boer War, A 
but that such speeches were popular in Ireland. Here, again, is a 
difficulty, no matter in what way we look at it. 

3. Others, again, contend that the average Catholic Irishman wants 
] land of his own, and not an independent Pa.liament; that, like the 
| Indian ryot, he has a liking for monarchy and personal rule, but that he j 
is not really either loyal or disloyal, for, given low rents and good crops, 
he cares little about political affairs. “Bringin a good land bill,” say 
these people, “and you cut away the ground from under Home Rule,” 

It may be that this isthe opinion of the present Government. This 
feeling is widely spread and constitutes our third practical difficulty. 

4. Moreover, there is the fear (mentioned by “ A Loyal Irishman”) 
that an Irish Parliament would try to exploit the industry and wealth of 
Ulster ; and it is not enough to say, as is said in the article, that the 
emigration of the energetic and thriving would soon put an end to unfair 
taxes, - For the Protestant part of Ulster can put its case in this way: vnd 
“You are our Catholic fellow-countrymen, but that is a mere geographi- %4 $ 
_ calaccident; for our true countrymen are the English and Scotch. We 

are separated from you by race, by temperament and habits, by religion, 
. as much as you are from the English. Whatever arguments hold good 
_in favour of giving you Home Rule, are equally strong in keeping us 
out of it. We want to remain as we are, or, if change must come, let us 
à] too have a separate legislature." This contention is hard to EEE yet 
no | n ist wants Home Rule with Down and Antrim left out. 
e under review ends in a glorious vision of imperialist 
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scheming and used the rod; fond aunts have deemed the poor thing 
hardly-treated, and have gone in for petting and sweets; they have 
given her land bills to eat and county councils to drink; but all in vain. 
And now many are saying, after the fashion of this article, “ The poor 
child is not ill at all. Leave her alone. Give her her own way, and you 
will see how different she will be." It is forgotten that this is ‘no ordi- 
nary case, When we see the bright Irish eyes set in a stern Puritan head; 
when we hear the Celtic tongue speaking through Saxon lips; when 
Catholic right hand is ever ready with its friendly grasp, and Protestant 
left hand hangs coldly back; when the Ulster right-foot steps out with 
energy, trailing the listless Munster left-foot behind; surely then we 
may comprehend that a child descended from such widely-differing 
ancestors must be full of strange surprises—the bugbear of politi- 
cians, the will-o’-the-wisp of history, but the idol and the darling of all 
who really know ner. 


INDICUS. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE—A SUGGESTION. 


N apology is perhaps needed for returning to a well-worn and 
somewhat hackneyed theme. If so, itis hoped that it may 
be found in the somewhat original proposal which is now, not without 
diffidence and a due appreciation of its demerits, placed before the 
public, it is believed, for the first time. 
Much has been said and written about lack of cohesion and 
absence of mutual action between the Indian Police, not only of 
different provinces but even of adjacent districts. This unfortunate 
state of affairs appears to result more from the want ofa common 
plan of action, than from any inherent unwillingness on the part of 
members of the Police Force to co-operate with and assist each other. 
The present proposal is an attempt at supplying the outlines ofa 
system by which these defects may be minimised, to some extent at 
least, if not wholly removed, and the Police force generally benefit- 
ed. It is based on the recognition of the enormous benefits which 
a press, properly regulated and conducted, can confer on a com- 
munity at large. What the press can do and has done for the world 
in general, it can also, it is contended, on a smaller scale and ina 
special form, do for a particular body of people or department. 
‘My main proposal is the establishment of a special Police newspaper. 
_ Before commenting upon the advantages of this suggestion, it will 


ore of the paper should be devoted, for some time 
xpressic 1 of views by Policeofficers on the subject 
nd discussion freely encouraged. Thus the 
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of the more capable amongst the juniors may be expected to con- 
tribute. The authorities will finally, after selecting the best sugges- 
tions from amongst those offered in the paper, issue general instruc- 
tions for the guidance of the whole Indian Police. As much space 
as can be spared should be allotted to notices regarding movements 
of criminal tribes and gangs, certain notorious criminal armed gangs, 
and the like, excluding, of course, such matters as are more properly 
treated confidentially. 

Then, to make the paper both interesting and instructive, articles 
should be published upon the origin, history, habits and peculiarities 
of the criminal tribes. 

Important and interesting criminal cases should be reported and 
commented upon. There should bea leader on some subject of 
interest to the Police. General correspondence on matters connect- 
ed with the force should be encouraged. Fair and proper criticism 
of matter previously published in the paper and ;elsewhere should be 
freely invited and published. As much space as possible should be 
setapart for the publication of notices of absconding offenders, 
rewards offered for arrest, information, &c. 

Appointments, promotions and transfers &c., of Police officers, 
with the result of the Departmental and Entrance Examinations, 
should be published; also births, deaths and marriages amongst 
Police officers and in their own families. — , 

Advertisements could be made to pay well, but Police officers 
might be allowed to advertise the sale of their belongings upon 
departure on leave, transfer or retirement, free of charge. Shops 
selling goods required by the Police, such as uniform, boots, 
saddlery and leather goods, law books, stationery &c., also guns 
and sporting requisites, carriages, horses and the like, would without 
doubt seize this opportunity to cry their wares. Persons who have 
lost property would no doubt be glad to avail themselves of the 
facility offered them to inform the whole of the Indian Police of 
their loss. 

The above is a brief outline of what the paper should contain, 
put it would greatly increase its circulation, especially amongst 
subordinate police officers, if it contained also all the more important 
items of general news. In that case it is probable that many 
pleaders and Government servants would also take it in. 
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It would not be possible, nor indeed desirable, to publish such fi 
a paper daily, and it might be difficult to bring it out weekly, but a | 
fortnightly edition should be produced with ease. || 
Having now given a fair idea of what the paper would contain, 
it may be as well to revert to the question of how it is to be of use 
owt in helping to bring all the various divisions of the Indian Police into | 
closer touch with each other. To succeed, the publication must be | 
of a semi-official nature. Government should recognise it as an a 
integral part of its machinery, and as one ofthe essential links in the 
Indian Police chain. They would probably find it a very useful and 
convenient medium for the unofficial communication of advice, praise, 
warnings or rebukes, either general or special, on matters connected E 
: with the Police. But what is principally wanted is Government 
m" support. Every District Police office should take ina copy. Every 
gazetted Police officer should be required to subscribe except when 
on leave out of India. All Police officers should be directed to | 
supply the editor with all news of importance demi-officially. Contri- 
butions would not be paid for except the leaders and articles on 
special subjects requiring particular technical knowledge. A subject 
might, however, be given periodically as the theme fon an essay and 
a prize offered for the best article on it. The names of corres- 
pondents should not be published without their consent. 
. Since, then, the circulation would be largeand the expenses com- 
— paratively sreli, the subscription should be fixed at as low a fi figure 
as possible. The following rates are suggested :— pps 
Government Offices, Gazetted Officers X 
and the Public 3d 500 -. Rs. 12 per annum, i 
Inspectors of Police and Officers of 
equivalent or lower ranks in other 
departments ., e oo 200 6 
. Police officers of lower rank than 
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Asatitle “The Indian Police Gazette" is suggested as appro- 
priate. 3 

With the introduction of such a Journal, an improvement in the 
knowledge which Police officers have of police work in general, of 
police problems and police methods, not to mention the habits and 
particulars of criminals, would surely follow. By being constantly 
reminded of other provinces and their criminals, the technical and 
geographical knowledge of Police officers and their interests would 
surely widen and increase. Smart youngsters would be led to study 
questions which would otherwise, perhaps, never have attracted 
their attention. Those having special knowledge on particular sub- 
jects would impart their knowledge to others. Men possessing 
dormant literary talents would have an opportunity of using and 
developing them. By the publicity that might thus be given to 
good and bad work alike, the best officers and men would be spurred 
on to greater efforts, the slackster and dishonest worker might be 
shamed into turning over a new leaf, and the whole tone of the 
force thus improved. 

It is also confidently believed that the “Indian Police Gazette,” 
by whatever name it be called, would foster espri de corps—a factor 
sadly wanting in the composition of the Indian Police. 


e o 


G. G. WRIGHT. 
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| OUR LADY OF THE MOUNT. 


In 'T is one of nature's paradoxes that the English should all be followers 
$ of Pelagius, the only heretic whom they disparagingly name in 
their Prayer Book. Ever the mundane strife and the justification by 
d works; always the path lighted only by their own intellig ence ; never a 
quiet and unquestioning trust in form and usage ; no faith in the works 
of their fathers before them. So, in their, wealth, they regret a want of 
the beauty that fills the humble lives of ignorant people scattered in far 


n corners of the earth, Year by year the Briton spreads over the globe: 
with his mission of progress and civilisation, and never gets over his 

[t b surprise that other peoples should see in his progress only an aggravation 
f of the bitterness of labour and in his civilisation nothing but the grossest 


utilitarianism. But he overcomes—that is a part of his business—and 
the old world recedes further and further from his advance, often leav- 
ing no trace but a few lines in some romancer's tale to give usa glimpse 
of what has been. 

Among romantic spots that slowly vanish are the outposts of the 
Roman Church—mere graftings themselves, perhaps, but not of the 
hybrid order of Protestant missions, to whom trousers and shoes are 
necessary for salvation. Bret Harte showed us a few of them, scattered 
along the sunny Californian coast—peaceful, obscure convents where 
"the aged priests fulfil their little round of duties, shepherding a flock of 

rious but not jarring colour; where the patient sisters hardly know 
t this great world is, for which the incense of their prayers rises 


India has no artist to catch the tones of these fading pictures 
fix them on his own canvas. There is abundant thou 
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docks of Bombay lies Bandra, which, two short centuries ago, was of as 
much importance as the island of fishing-villages that the Portuguese 
gave with their princess as a dowry to the English King, and which is 
still distinctively Portuguese, despite the influence of the busy Britons 
and Parsees-who would make it a fashionable appendage to Bombay. 
At the turnings of roads stand old crosses with the top cross-stone for 
the inscription of Pilate; often they are hung with wreaths of marigolds, 
none the less devoutly because the followers of older creeds make the 
same sign of reverence at their shrines. All around the fields are 
cultivated by the humble bearers of historic names and the neighbour- 
ing waters are fished by the descendants ofa race ofconquerors. Climb 
to the top of the hill, and at the very summit you will find the holiest 
shrine in British India—a plain oblong building stuccoed over and 
tiled, of the age of which neither the paint nor the architecture give 
any hint. It is a fair scene round about. On one side the sparkling 
ocean, its waves dashing against the little Portuguese fort on the 
promontory below; on the other palm-groves, and beyond the lagoon 
Bombay island, with the Western Ghauts in the background. Enter 
the Chapel of Nossa Senhora de Monte. From the centre ofa grotes- 
quely carved and gilded reredos, the figure of Our Lady of the Mount 
looks down. There are some who tell you that this image of the Blessed 
Virgin holding the Child was once the gorgeous figurehead of a ship 
that was wrecked on the dangerous coast, and was set up in the chapel 
used by the Portuguese garrison. But the forts along the coast were 
gradually deserted and the churches fell into decay until in 1738, in 
spite of the favour shown by Our Lady to those who worshipped on the 
Mount, none were left strong enough to protect Her chapel from the 
destroying Marathas, who demolished the building and flung Her image 
into the sea. Months after, ’tis said, it was recovered by a fisherman 
who, with his comrades, essayed to carry it inland, when, on passing the 
spot whence the heathen had rapt it, it stayed, so that human power 
could drag it no further. So the church was rebuilt about the immo- 
vable figure, and there Our Lady has ever since granted to the faithful 
favours in abundance beyond their deserving. 

One day in the year is most blessed—the Sunday following the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. Before ever dawn brightens the sky; 
villagers from the country round pass silently along the roads leading 
to the hill, for the first Mass begins at five; and celebration follows 
celebration until High Mass closes the day's services at noon. After 
daybreak the scene becomes more and more animated, though the air 
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quivers in the broiling sun ; continual stream of worshippers passes 

towards Our Lady's chapel. Let none suppose that there is a colourless 

uniformity of Catholicism among her votaries in India—or that they 

are mere converts to Western eloquence, and descendants of converts. 

They have their own dialects, their own costumes, their own customs 

and habits. They are not at feud on points of doctrine nor do they 

i profess diverse creation ; but God put them in different stations in life 
and they will not trouble Him and cause confusion by intermarrying or 
otherwise attempting to level natural barriers. With the men on this 

great day the outward and visible distinction of caste is not so great as 
among the women. The majority wear the black suit of a godly life, 
carefully preserved for solemn occasions, and sometimes topped by a 

felt hat so out-of-date as to be antiquely picturesque. With the women 

social distinctions are more obvious. There is the cultivator's wife in 

a voluminous red sari almost covered by a huge square of white cloth 

flung over head and shoulders, pinched to a peak above the forehead 

and drawn close in and pinned beneath the chin. There is the Goanese 

a lady in diaphonous cream-colour, her elbows close to her sides—dressed 
with great simplicity to judge by the rearward view, but giving a 
glimpse of a rich silk bodice, rings and bracelets and necklaces of gold, 
and tiny embroidered slippers to those who meet her. And so they 
come—all but a few that affect English dress—in the Indian sari, but 
each wearing it in oneof the dozen ways thet become a Christian—in 
none of the hundred ways that become a Hindu. Thenearer the church 
the thicker becomes the throng. No beggar is there in Bombay so 
helpless but he contrives to reach Bandra on the Feast day; for the 
most ignorant knows that those who hope to find Our Lady's heart 
x inclined towards them will themselves try and relieve wretchedness 
ay, and a wealth of copper is displayed to encourage donors. Often 
ilgrims stop by the wayside stalls to buy candles or wax figures of 
feet, heads, or infants, according to any particular relief or 
received or poned Ori figures are destined to be con- 
candles EE NN E. As often as not 
the chaffering of i : us pA o 
FA e mar et-place takes place 
bn unes church, but just below the 
jealictics pee shows, refreshment stalls, 
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eastern nor western, but universal; however, those whose thoughts are 
more seriously inclined are sufficient in number to fill the church 
compound and pack the building. There is no chance now of entering ; 
every threshold is crowded with waiting worshippers, Under a little 
porch on the south side an old man is busy receiving candles and 
dealing out short lengths of cord—the latter is in great demand, for 
who would, for the sake of two or three pice, forego the benefits to be 
secured by wearing it round the wrist? Close at hand is the staircase 
leading to the musicians’ gallery, where we may get a view of the 
interior, though even here worshippers not a few devoutly kneel at the 
sound of the sacring-bell. Allthe church is gay with banners hanging 
from the chandeliers and walls, and with baskets and strings of flowers. 
The west end, below the gallery, is packed with men—a solid phalanx 
of black ; the whole body of the church is filled with women— not an inch 
of the floor to be seen between them. They stand in sharp contrast to 
the sober hue of the men, every head and shoulders covered with white 
or cream drapery, with here and there a glimpse of purple or crimson 
bodice between. Hour after hour they stand attentive, while within 
the rails a small, continually renewed company of black-garbed men 
kneel at the Holy Feast, administered by a priest robed in white and 
gold. Above all looks down the great Virgin from the midst of roses 
and lilies—and unfortunately, paper flowers and stretched muslin dra- 
pery. The heat now hecomcs unbearable ; hut come later in the day 
when the congregation has dispersed, and a yet stranger sight shall 
greet you. Access is easy now, though a continual stream pass and 
repass over each threshold. Here and there kneels a devotee, but the 
throng is in front of the altar, where a large sheet lies spread to receive 
the money that all comers fling down uponit. It is flanked by piles of 
candles and flowers offered in praise of the Merciful Mother. Here 
press forward with their alms and oblations, the most motley crowd that 
ever gathered for a common purpose. Wild-looking men from distant 
villages, Madrasis with knotted hair, fishermen with shaven heads and 
fishwives in scanty dress drawn tightly round their shapely limbs— 
all manner of people whom you would never suspect of being Christians 
from their appearance—who indeed pay little heed to the fact themselves 
except on great devotional days. Not these alone, but professors of other 
creeds are here—a bulky Irani girdled with the Zoroastrian cord, a 
turbaned Musulman, some Parsi ladies bearing flowers, a tall Arab 
crowned with knotted horsehair—all sorts and conditions have come, 
for Our Lady is known through the countryside for her gracious 3 
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works on this day, and she hears all prayers that are devoutly offered, 
and heals the sick and suffering. 

But a flood of light from the setting sun fills the church, warning us 
that the day is done, and we pass out with the villagers who cheerfully 
plod homewards, their minds at rest and their thoughts filled with 
wonders that God's world contains. And we thank Our Lady of the 
Mount that here at least she has kept for us a haven of refuge in which 
for a little while we may forget the exasperating dulness of that world 
that Max Nordau has shown us, where all action without demonstrable 
result is unworthy of our dignity, and where everything we cannot 
understand is a patent absurdity. Our Lady’s faithful servants have 
done yet once more what they have been taught it is right and fitting 
for them to do, without question or cavil, but certainly not foolishly or 
unprofitably. 


ARTHUR M. YOUNG. 
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YOUNG INDIA IN LONDON. 


Is is often the lot of those who adumbrate reforms or improvements 
for the benefit of their fellows to see the aims they have in view 
accomplished by methods not suggested by themselves. We may be 
quite sure that Mr. H. C. Richards, M,P., will welcome such an ex- 
perience in respect to the project he put forward in the July number of 
East & West for the provision of an Indian hostel in London, by way 
of antidote to the temptations to idleness, extravagance and debauchery 
confronting the young Indian in this great Metropolis—temptations suc- 
cumbed to in some instances with most disastrous results, The member 
for East Finsbury is, of course, much more anxious that adequate Ee 
remedies should be found for the evils he so graphically outlined in the 1 
article referred to than that the particular remedy which commended 
itself to is judgment should be tried, contrary to the opinion of men 
having much wider expeyience than himself of, Indian life and habits of 
thought. The problem Mr. Richards took up closely affects the future of 
India, inasmuch as it directly bears on the capacity and worth of 
many of her sons who, by virtue of education and status, should be ina - 
position, in years to come, to exercise a pronounced influence among their 
fellow-countrymen. In dealing with that problem, Mr. Richards did 
a great public service. By inclination and in pursuance of the special 
branch of journalism to which I am attached, I am in constant to 
with both Anglo-Indian and Indian residents or sojourners here, so I can 
speak with some confidence and knowledge as to the effect p ed by 
Mr. Richards? article. Not only has it directed attentio: ; 
maintained, to the gravity of the problem; it has also ir 
determination existing in responsible queria to find, i 
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including the provision of a hostel, for manifold difficulties stand in the 

way. The youths who constitute the Indian student colony here 
represent many differences in race, religion, and social standing, and 

they have no uniting bond sufficiently strong to ensure amicable and 

mutually gratifying joint domicile on the Toynbee Hall system recom- 

mended by Mr. Richards. The feeling of the youths themselves is, so 

far as I have been able to judge, unanimously against a plan calculated, 

as they consider, to restrict their reasonable liberties and to make school- 

boys of them, with all the drawbacks, and very few of the advantages, 

of public school life. Of their own unfettered will they would never be 

likely to enter the institution, and if their parents sent them there they 

would soon induce the old folks in India to permit them to make other 
arrangements, It must be remembered that in the majority of cases 

the parents are totally unacquainted with the conditions of life here, and 
unreservedly accept the statements of their absent boys, who know so 

much more than themselves. In nearly all cases, the parents are so 
neglectful of the most ordinary precautions against the dangers con- 

fronting their sons, as to give the appearance of indifference, though 

their attitude is more probably due to ignorance, a foolish fondness, or 

ihe fatalism of the average Oriental mind. But, even in the case of 
well-informed fathers determined to fortify their sons with safeguards, 

Strong arguments could be adduced by the youths themselves against 

this particular form of protection. T hey could dilate on the educational 
drawback of living only*with comrades as m@ch in need as themselves 

of better acquaintance with the English tongue. They could quote the 

lament of Sir Charles Lyall, uttered at the annual meeting of the 
: National Indian Association last year, that in these days when Indian 
Bee = students come to England by the hundred “there is a tendency among 
them to gather into groups in a sort of alien community, aloof from the 
common life of England, such as is witnessed in the case of other 
peoples in this great Metropolis; and thus among the Indians feelings 
are produced which are not altogether pleasant. This embitterment of 
feeling, which many Indians take back to their native land, is a great 
public mischief, It isa mischief both tothe people themselves, among 
hom a spirit of alienation and dislike is spread ; and it is a mischief 
also to us in preventing or delaying the promotion of progress and reform 
in hat country.” The regrettable tendency referred to by Sir Charles 
all is bel: ved by some observers to be stimulated by the strong mead 
ion at the occasional meetings of the Indian Society. 
is point will differ, but very few people well qualified to 
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judge will be prepared to say that the alienation and aloofness Sir 
Charles laments would not be fostered by the hostel system. 

This consideration has no doubt weighed with the gifted Principal 
of the Aligarh College in abandoning as I understand, the project he 
had in contemplation when in England last summer, of forming a hostel 
for the numerous “ Old Boys” of that institution, who complete their 
education here. A sectional hostel would have a much better chance of 
attaining, in some measure, the objects in view, and being a financial 
success, than one of a general character, and no class of Indian students 
here would be so well disposed to such a scheme as the “ Old Boys” of 
Aligarh, who are familiar with the residential system, and amongst 
whom esprit de corps is specially strong, But Mr. Morrison’s enquiries 
amongst his old pupils here seem to have given very little ground for 
hope of general, hearty and sustained co-operation. Organisation for 
mutual help and the maintainence of a brotherly spirit has taken the 
form, not of joint residence in exclusive barracks, but of an Association 
of old students and their friends, which, under the chairmanship of my 
friend Major Syed Hassan Bilgrami, has already done useful work, We 
have in this abandonment of a sectional scheme, possessing elements in 
its favour such as could not possibly be found in any other direction, an 
indication of the practical difficulties and disadvantages of the hostel 
plan even more significant than the complete failure of the Oriental 
Institute at Woking. No doubt the distance of the Institute from 
town and the inconvenienties of the observanée of cast and sectarian 
rule under the conditions of English life were in large measure respon- 
sible for this failure. But when due allowance is made for these heavy 
handicaps, Dr. Leitner’s abortive effort has still to be regarded as a warn- 
ing beacon against attempts to bring any considerable number of Indian 
students in London under one roof, there to be subjected toa disciplinary 
control distasteful to them. Without allusion to the inherent financial 
difficulties in the way of such attempts, I may pass from the consideration 
of a scheme condemned, as I have reason to know, by a consensus of 
expert opinion here, to a brief reference to alternative plans for meeting 
the undesirable situation depicted by Mr. Richards in these pages. 

Before initiating new organisations for purposes of improvement and 
reform, it is always desirable toconsider how far institutions existing in 
whole or in part for identical objects are fulfilling them, or are capable 
of so doing. The name which at once occurs in this connection is that 
of the National Indian Association. Ofits lectures and social gather- 
ings there is no need to speak, for they are well known, and the latter 
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bring such students as attend into touch with sympathetic friends, But 
the most helpful work of the Association is carried on quietly out of the 
public gaze, as many a youth can testify. Its usefulness in such direc- 
tions could, however, be multiplied indefinitely if only Indian parents | 
realized the value of the protection it is prepared to afford their sons, 
and would avail themselves of its good offices. Any young man put 
under its care would, in the first place, receive a warm and sympathetic 
welcome from Miss Manning, the zealous and tactful honorary secretary, T 
and from members of the committee on whom he might call. He could | 
avoid the pitfalls incidental to resort to “ unknown lodgings and to un- 
desirable landladies", as Mr. Richards puts it, by availing himself of the $ 
register of suitable and respectable homes and boarding-houses kept by á 
the Association and from time to time carefully revised. Still more 
important, he could be placed under the general superintendence of a 
small standing sub-committee, consisting of well-tried friends of India 
and her peoples. The temptations arising from the possession of a large 
lump sum could be obviated, as they now are in a few cases, by parents 
assigning to the sub-committee the duty of dispensing the allowances 
sent from India according to need. Help would be afforded in regard 
to professional studies, and when the lad spent vacations in travel he 
would be given letters of introduction to well-wishers likely to take an 
interest in him, Care is taken, on the one hand, to avoid unnecessary i 
and grandmotherly interference with the youths superintended by the 
committee, or by individüal members, and, onthe other, to remove from 
the mind of each young man the mischievous notion, so commonly held, 
that in the great world of London, he is an unrecognised, uncared-for er ii 
unit, free from the restraining influence of public opinion, whose descent 1 
ofthe slippery slope of Avernus is unknown and unlamented, save, : 
_ perhaps, in the far off home of his childhood. 
This reckless outlook upon life generally arises, particularly in the 
case of those who Have taken the first steps towards dissipation, from 
solation and the lack of helpful friendships. To meet this want and to 
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influence at the India Office gives to his opinions on the subject excep- 
tional weight now that the problems arising from Indian student life in 
London are understood to be engaging the attention of Lord George 
Hamilton. Incidentally, Sir William protested against the unwilling- 
ness of so large a proportion of the students to recognise and take 
advantage of the helping hand the officials at the India Office are ready 
to extend. This prejudiced attitude isthe more unfortunate, since Sir 
Curzon Wyllie is oneof the most sympathetic and tactful officers who 
have ever filled the post of Political A. D. C. to the Secretary of State.. 
As this fact becomes better known, existing prejudices—not altogether 
without warrant by reason of past mistakes and misunderstandings— 
will, it may be hoped, fade away, and students will recognise that 
friendly help and not tyrannical interference is the aim kept in view. 
Such help may reasonably be expected in respect to the Club scheme, 
which can hardly meet the requirements sketched out by Sir William 
Lee-Warner on a purely self-supporting basis. Probably endowment 
would be required, and would have to be provided either by initial 
donations publicly subscribed or by annual grant from Indian revenues. 
If the club achieved only half the good that may reasonably be expected 
of it, a grant, which would of course be relatively small, would be amply 
justified by a consideration of the important bearing the character and 
attainments of the “ England-returned” barrister, doctor or official must 
have upon the future of the Indian Empire. Probably many Anglo- 
Indians and others joining the club would cOnfine their share of the 
work to be accomplished to payment of the annual subscription, and 
would very seldom use the club themselves. But given a carefully- 
chosen committee and a capable secretary, there ought to be no difficulty 
in inducing a band of English members, really interested in the scheme, 
to attend more or less frequently in rotation, so as to ensure that contact 
between East and West which Sir W. Lee-Warner rightly regards as 
an essential element of complete success, Even if the club were left 
almost entirely to its Indian members, it would provide a salutary and 
most welcome alternative to questionable methods of spending leisure 
hours, but J am persuaded that many Anglo-Indians would be willing to 
actively assist in making the institution a centre of friendly intercourse 
and a focus of the moral suasion of public opinion for want of which 
many Indian students make a sad failure of their London days. As 
Dr. John Pollen reminded us at the annual meeting of the N. I. A., the 
possibility of successfully conducting a club for intercourse between 
Europeans and Indians is being demonstrated by the early career of the 
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Orient Club in Bombay. Why should London, with its leisured class 
of Anglo-Indians and its freedom from some of the unwritten social con- 

ventions of the East, fail in this matter when Bombay succeeds ? 
Of other possible methods of checking or preventing the evils 
brought to notice by Mr. Richards I have not space to speak, though I 
must just mention in. passing the success that has attended Mr. Jamset- 
jee Tata’s plan of making the continued tenure of the scholarships he 
gives conditional upon periodical good reports from trustworthy agents 
asto the industry and general conduct of individual holders. This 
sound disciplinary principle could be applied in respect to many other 
scholarships held in this country by Indian students. The consent of 
the donors or the trustees of the respective foundations would, of 
course, be required, and the plan could probably best be worked 
by entrusting the disciplinary control to a small semi-official committee. 
Indeed, in this, as in other schemes that ihave been discussed, the 
keystone of the arch of the bridge designed to carry inexperienced 
youth safely over, is co-operation between India and England. That 
co-operation must first begin with the parents, whose indifference 
or ignorance have led to the neglect of existing facilities and of 
the most ordinary precautions for the protection of their boys, and in 
some cases have brought down their own grey hairs with sorrow to the 
z grave. Even in the case of well-informed parents or guardians, much 
evil has been wrought by want of thought, and the Native Press, by 
following the lead of East & West in calling attention to the question, 
c can discharge a most useful |public service. Nor should appeals 
for the co-operation of parents and guardians in a matter of such 
great family importance be confined to the Press: high officials and 
leaders of Indian thought should join in them in their public speeches 
at school prize distributions or on other suitable occasions. Warned 
as to the dangers of neglect and informed as to preventive agencies and 
methods, the parents would then be without the slightest excuse for 
running the grave risks incidental to sending their boys to this country 
without making provision of any kind for their protection or control. 
countenance should be given to the desire of youths no longer under 
ae influence and impatient of salutary restraints of other kinds to 
rely avoid or cut themselves adrift from the help and counsel of those 
read befriend them, on the prejudiced plea that they are or have been 
The youths of no country in the world are more amenable to 
than those of India, and given sustained and loyal 
art of parents and guardians, no insuperable difficul- 
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ties will bar the way of those true friends of India and her peoples who 
are endeavouring to solve the great and pressing problem to which 
widespread attention was first directed through the peculiarly appro- 
priate medium of East & West. 


F. H. BROWN. 


London ; 8th May, 1903. 
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; FORTY YEARS AGO. 


MONG the formative influences of my boyhood at Surat it is always 

A a pleasure to remember the Irish Presbyterian missionaries there, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon in particular. The rigid disciplinary bias of their 
creed was tempered by their quick, warm Irish blood; so that it 
was not difficult, even for a wayward boy, to get on with them. They 
read the Bible with me occasionally, and got me to read Shakespeare and 
Milton with them. But much more beneficial to me than the readings 
or the regular lessons, was the silent influence of the home life of the 
missionaries—all peace and sunshine, As to Mr. Dixon’s public spirit and 
personal honour as a citizen, one instance may suffice. He sympathized 
with the men who opposed the introduction of the new Income Tax, but 
amended the schedule sent up to him, adding that he held some property 
in Ireland and wished to pay the tax on the income derived from it, of 
which, of course the Collector knew nothing. These Christian Mission- 
aries—Wallace, Montgomery, Taylor, Dixon®and others—lived like 
entlemen on a pittance such as we pay to our chief clerks. And out of 


hat they spent something regularly on the poor. It is easier to give from 
little than the much. 


. Another wholesome influence I still cherish 
E radesman, Abdul Kadir by name. 
up delapidated old houses, 

h Abdul himself was a man of God— 
imple meals at the sho 
ants who. hardly 
to 


was that of a Mahomedan 


praying and dozing 
P. The business proper was carried 
ever consulted the master. Abdul 
S whatever he could lay his hands on—that is, 

And once a week 


ke a coolie, pick up the luggage 


He was a Katpitia, one who bought: 
had them dismantled, and sold the pieces below : 


; When the steamer came 


v coppers. With these he ould | 
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Another mute Mahomedan exemplar of my boyhood’s days was Bora 
Ismalji, grocer, doctor and dispensing chemist. He, too, knew none of 
the tricks of his trade, leaving the actual business to Bania servants whom 
he treated as his own family. Ismalji attended more to prayers than to 
customers. Though occasionally he bought and sold, he never stooped 
to a dishonest bargain with the poor or the needy, Often would he say 
to the village woman who brought him headloads of fuel or timber, 
* Sister, this is not wanted.” But directly the “sister” pleaded poverty 
or want of rice for the little ones starving at home, Ismalji came out with 
the rice-money. No juvenile purchaser left the shop without some 
bakhshish, if Ismalji happened to be present. There sits the man of 
prayers, cross-legged, with his spare little body swaying forwards and 
backwards, muttering to himself a sort of commentary on the text of the 
Koran he had done reciting—*' Yes true, yes true, yes true, to keep (the 
superfluous) is to lose; to give is to keep for ever. Great is Allah !" 
This vivid mode of self-communion, this direct visible lifting-up of the 
soul, electrifies me even to-day, amid all my sordid associations. Islam 
is a living and a moving force, so far, whatever the value of its philosophy. 

Yet one more Mahomedan influence whilst we are at it. This was 
Bakhtawar MeAtranz, an old sweeper-woman employed in Parsi house- 
holds. Don't turn up your nose, reader, at what you are tempted to set 
down as sentimental twaddle. Bakhtawar is a fine name, one to be coveted ` 
by royalty. How came this lowly sweeper-woman to have such a name, 
and having had it, to drag it in the mire of an unsavoury occupation? 
God knows. To me it has been a mystery which the law of Karma alone 
could account for. I saw Bakhtawar first when she was over so and I 
was under 8. Though in the autumn of life, she had traces of beauty left 
on her, a type of beauty rare even for the gorgeous East, the conservatory 
ofrarest and richest human flowers. Daughter of a Mahomedan gentle- 
man, Bakhtawar seems to have given her heart away to an English 
pensioner at Surat (perhaps the one sin of her otherwise stainless life); 
not long after she was left a widow, with a son named Rehemu, a loose, 
limp, lubberly fellow, who plied his pen as an itinerant petition- 
writer, and drank himself to death before 40. But the mother loved 
her boy the more the less he deserved such love ; and she died of a broken 
heart a few months after his death, if I remember aright. 

Bakhtawar looked a lady, every inch of her ; always cleanly in person, 
though taken up with very unclean work, with a stately step and quiet, 
dignified manners. She was loved and trusted by the Parsi ladies for 
whom she worked. She knew all the holidays in the Parsi calendar, the 
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nurse. In fine, Bakhtawar was the good providence of the women-folk 
she had to wait upon, and entirely in their confidence, I have seen that 
woman who, according to our religious injunctions, ought to have been 
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i anniversaries of births and deaths in every family she served ; she was 
1 welcomed as matchmaker and mid-wife, and sometimes installed as head 
! 

l 


shunned like the plague, allowed to remain in the house during high 

ceremonies dressed in the faultless white of a Parsi grandam.  Bakhtawar 

had the care of many a household, and she knew all their secrets. Hers 
j was a singularly pathetic career, and the whole of Nanpura wept when it 

heard of her sudden passing away. If there is such a thing as re-birth, 

she must have been born again, who knows, in some royal family. 

Methinks I saw her face again in 1894, under a British coronet. It must 
have been a fancy, but one likes to keep up such sweet delusions. It is 
impossible to do justice to Bakhtawar’s memory in a language which is 
not one's own. Some day, perhaps, I may attempt the task in Parsi 
Gujarati, being unable to trust to my favourite Hindu Gujarati to help 
so well. 

Coming nearer home, I had a cousin at Surat, whom, for purposes of 
this yarn, we shall name Sakhi. Nearly fifteen years my senior, she came 
into my life at its saddest crisis, the parting with a devoted mother. Sakhi 
mothered me at the time, spending part of the day and the whole of the 
night at our little house. She was what the newspapers call a towering 
personality. She towered above us all, above all we boys knew at Surat. 
Married in her infancy, she took a dislike to her f mudfish " of a husband. 
And when, at the proper time, his people sent for her, Sakhi sent word 
- back to her beloved, saying, “better leave your neck behind at home before 
jou come to fetch me.” Poor ** mudfish" took the hint and took himself 
Le to the next town, about forty miles from his own, where he worked as 
a journeyman carpenter. 

Toreturn to our amazon : she took her life now into her own hands, 
ed upon by father and brothers, and held in awe by the gentle old 

, She became a sort of knight errant, a terror to evil doers, and an 
on to all street boys on mischief bent. Sakhi was an athlete, and 
atter any four of us to the four quarters of the wind before one 
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reader of the stars. Sakhi was, in short, a naughty girl, as people said. 

But to me she was a study of surpassing interest, As a boy I studied her 

psychology and espied in her a soul muchabovethe average, Few others 

have I known more self-denying or who made more light of their self- 

denial, The only way to displease her was to praise her to her face. Her 

practical goodness caught my fancy at once, and I loved to walk in her 

shadow. On the other hand, Sakhi was instantly subdued by my presence, 

in her angriest or most boisterous moods. They thought she was some- 

what daft. Perhaps she was. But I owe not a little. of my worldly- 

wisdom to her, as also my power of laughing when most people would cry. 

I had another relative about the same time—my grandmother’s aunt, 

Vilarai, quite the opposite of poor Sakhi. Aunt Vilar was known as a 

character, Though blessed with a pair of bright little eyes, she used only 

one, seeing but half the truth of everything, only one side, and usually 

the dark side. Like certain politicians again, Vilarai was fond of 
“putting two and two together.” Did the girl next door kiss one of 
the little boys? Off went Aunt Vilar, putting two and two together, and 

telling the boy—“ Wash your cheek, you little fool, if you want to live till 

to-morrow. 1 know what that hussy is about.” But we were fondin a way 
of our venerable relative. Her house was a refuge for many of us who had 
only one meal a day at home. I well remember the free dinners she gave 
us, six or seven hungry boys squatting in the kitchen, with one chapatz 

each and a bowl of dg for all, a touch of ghee ora bit of pickled fish 
thrown in for variety. It was very poor fare? but none of us dared to ask 
for more. Only once cousin Hirji, Sakhi’s brother, suggested if the 227 
could not be made consistent enough to be taken up with a piece of 
chapati, whereat Aunt Vilarai went off with a sermon on the sin of gluttony, 
reminding the company as how Satan would upset everystomach that craved 
for thick dâl. To this Hirji replied : “No fear of Satan entering this 
house.” ‘Why not, my dear,” asked the unsuspecting hostess, who 
thought her favourite had aimed a compliment at her. “ Well, Auntie,” 
explained Hirji, “it is no thick dál you ever give us, but very thin water.” 
The roar of laughter from her ungrateful little guests was met by Aunt 
Vilarai with a flourish of the ladle and a taunt about Hirji’s father having 
deposited a thousand rupees with her for thick 24/, followed by another 
solemn warning about the approach of Satan, which nearly drove me to 
atheism. Some people dose children so often with a mild dilution of the 
devil that they really drive the little ones to doubting the power and 
goodness of God. Who is Satan that the fellow should have his own way 
in everything and with everybody ? 
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But Aunt Vilar had her good points. If she gave us very thin dé, 
she herself partook of the same, and in smaller quantities, setting apart 
| the first draw for the spirit of her husband, whom she had driven away to 
far-off Delhi, possibly by her one-eyed observation and her habit of putting 
| two and two together. She was reported to have in her possession a 
| rupee which had the power of reproducing itself, or rather of coming 
| back to its owner from wherever it had been sent. Sent tothe grocer, 
| the butcher, the sweetmeat-seller, to buy whatever you liked with it, as 
| soon as the purchases were brought home, that blessed rupee came back 
to its little hiding place, with a small balance into the bargain. Wonder- 
| ful were supposed to be the exploits’of that piece of silver, a relic of 
| Mahomedan coinage of the Broach dynasty. And we boys used to strain 
i our necks for a sight of the ugly little coin when, on holidays, it was 
y taken out for special purchases. Aunt Vilarai’s end was as peaceful as 
| was the tenour of her uneventful life. One evening she complained of 
n pain in the left side and unravelled the mysteries of a dream she had the 

: previous night. “ Putting two and two together," said the good dame, 
“ I think you are not likely to have any more dinners here." Before 
morning she was found dead. She had a large funeral, at which we, her 
sorrowing orphans and pensioners, mustered strong. On the third day 
a search was made, but in vain, for the family heirloom, that mysterious 
rupee. Sakhi and her brother, being next of kin, were suspected of 
having removed it over-night. In their turn they charged the officiating 
priest, a wag who laughed asd ate more than he efer prayed for the souls 
= of his confiding clients. It is not impossible to tell, even at this lapse of 
- time, as to the whereabouts of the rupee. But one must study before- 

s) and the law about treasure-troves, in order to prevent an impecunious 
_ Government from grabbing at what is not theirs. 

Of other English friends at Surat I well remember a Settlement 
i ficer and a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers living in a chummery. 
- Fine yo ng fellows both, especially the former. One summer noon, as I 
yas ing in the sunshine after a plunge in the Tapti, I saw a 
walking up to me leisurely with a huge young Englishman 

] and I struck up friendship at first sight. “ Are you not 
asked the owner in Hindustani. « No, Sir,” I replied in 
«e dog S “But this is no dog, my little mouse," said the 
is a " It was a tame one, going about with 

ffectionate brute, and children 

‘owner took kindly 
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old Jack ! as generous as a nabob, as jovial as Falstaff himself. On moon- 
light nights he would walk the streets, scattering money and dried fruit to 
the delighted children at play. On dark nights he would sometimes sally 
forth dressed like a miserly Bania, at other times as a Parsi priest or as a 
drunken sailor. On hot days he would take Stripes and me for a swim, 
and when, out of the plenitude of my aquatic experience, I advised him 
not to go so far orso deep, without a life.preserver, he would strike his 
paunch and say '* This be my preserver." It was poor Jack who taught me 
riding and fencing. He was fond ofracing, had a jockey specially in 
his service, and I suspect the jockey's gharwait also. He was in a very 
bad way when last heard of; his companion lived to be a Political 
Agent. 

Mr. T. B. Curtis, the Educational Inspector, may also be mentioned 
as a friend of my youth. One inspection day his Deputy, Mr. Mohanlal, 
complained that I never answered questions, written or oral, according 
to the books—* he always answers in his own words.” ‘So much the 
better," remarked Mr. Curtis ; and forthwith he took me in hand. Prize 
after prize did he get for me, letting me off for want of mathematics, to the 
disgust of ithe Native Inspectors. He would parade my copy books 
before the whole school ; and one of these he got lithographed for cir- 
culation throughout Gujarat. Mr. Curtis introduced me to his wife who one 
day gave a children's party at which every boy or girl was asked to pick up 
the flower or sweet heor sheliked, I selected a rose anda very small piece 
of sugarcandy, at whicl Mrs. Curtis exclaimeti—* Good boy, sweet things 
do us harm." ‘ Yes, Madam,” I assented, putting the sweet at the same 
time into my mouth. Thecompany laughed at what they took to be a 
joke. But the hostess, who was rather serious-minded, asked, “ Whose 
boy are you, to whom do you belong ?" “ To noone, Madam", I answered, 
ready to cry; “only to mother, and she is very ill.” “Poor little man,” 
said Mrs Curtis, drawing me to herself and telling me of the ** Father in 
Heaven" to whom we must all look up in our troubles. Such kindness 
never fades from memory. 

Two more friends of the dear old dream-days of life—a Military Officer 
and his lady. He was a distinguished-looking elderly man with an iron 
grey moustache, and a stoop in the back bespeaking the student ; she, a 
splendid young blonde, with a figure to excite the envy of Venus herself, 
and large lustrous eyes out of which the soul, even of greater beauty than 
her person, shone forth pure and effulgent. The husband was a Shakes- 
pearian, and having heard of my penchant, asked me over to read with 


him and follow the drift of some of the obscure passages. His enthusiasm 
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sometimes carried me off my legs, so upsetting my balance that I presum- 
ed to dispute with him the accuracy of his interpretations. One evening 
we were puzzled over a passage in King Lear, the consideration of which 

. we deferred till next morning. Going home, I lighted my little castor-oil 
lamp and pored over the passage intently till, with the help of the con- 
text, I thought I had discovered the real meaning. This I jotted down 
on the margin. Next morning, before going to school (it was inspection 
day) Iran across to the Lines, eager to place the result of my study 
before my accomplished guide. Ina hurry to go off to school, I entered 
by the nearest side-door. Before I had scarcely covered half the room, 
however, I found the lady of the house in the thick of hertoilet. Swing- 
ing back with a cry of shame, I made for the door again, when the lady 
cried out, letting down her wealth of hair, “Go in, my dear" ; and as I 
hesitated, she laughed out, * Get in, you silly." I wentin to the husband, 
and told him of the misadventure with many apologies. "'' That's all 
right," he observed ; ** we don't talk of little accidents," 

And directly we fell to business. 

Shall we ever have such relations again between Englishmen and 
natives? I fear the days are gone for disinterested intimacy of the kind 
—the English officer or his wife nursing the native servant or acquaintance, 
helping to marry and settle his children, bearing them in mind even 
to the second and the third generation, though separated by a distance 
of six thousand miles. Life is too hurried now, and India is no longer 
the home of the English exte, For this and othef reasons the English in 
India are constituting a new caste—the white official caste. Need it be 


- more exclusive than our Brahman caste ? It is not impossible for English- 
EV men and Englishwomen of the official class to show more clearly the interest 
© they have at heart in the people among whom their lot is thrown. Apart 


from natural reserve and pride of office, there may be some excuse for 
the men standing aloof, absorbed as they often are in their official 
duties. These duties are, no doubt, of great importance. But even 
—— amore important than the work of administration proper, more useful 
than Jaws and statutes, than rules and tegulations, is the law of 
kindness, especially as administered by women, its natural custodians. 
_ The due observance of this first law of our nature will win the 
hearts of millions in India—a conquest worthy even of world-conquer- 
And, in order that such harvest of hearts may ripen in time, the soil 

ready to receive the seed of sympathy. The East must meet 


alf way. A little humour on our side, a little more apprecia- 
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1 tion of the difficulties of others, a little more courage in facing the situation 
| and dealing with the facts of life as they stand; above all, a freer social 
intercourse between the women of the two races—these will help to solve 
almost all the political and administrative problems which are now being 
| given up in despair. 
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THE STORY OF DONNA JULIANA.* 


HE lady whom I have the honour of introducing to this Society is 
not the saintly Juliana of Norwich, nor the great huntress, Dame 
Juliana Berners, nor yet is she the Juliana about whom Canning 
extemporised a stanza when he was challenged to find a rhyme for the 
name of Juliana. Our Juliana was a Portuguese lady and was born in 
Bengal about the time of the Restoration. I dare say she bas not been 
much heard of in Europe, and native Indian writers have passed her 
over because she was a Feringhi and a Christian. Still she was a power 
- at the Courts of Delhi and Lahore at the end of the 17th and beginning 
of the 18th centuries, and was described by Valentyn, the Dutch traveller 
and historian of the East Indies, as a second Madame de Maintenon. 
Juliana’s father, Augustinho Dias da Costa, was a merchant in the 
town of Cochin, in Southern India, but had to leave it when the Dutch 
obtained possession of that town. This, as we learn from Dr. Francis 
Day's valuable history of Cochin, occurred on 8th January 1663. He went 
first to Goa, and then te Bengal, and it wa there, and probably on 
the Hooghly, that Juliana was born. Consequently she could not have 
been born earlier than 1663, and Valentyn's statement that she was 55 
years old in 1712, and Colonel Gentil's statement that she was born in 
1658, must be erroneous. 
= There are three sources of information about Donna Juliana. First, 
there is the account in the fourth volume of Valentyn's great work, and 
is probably the most trustworthy, for Valentyn wrote and published 
ok while Juliana was still alive. Second, we have the account by. 
B. Gentil in his “ Memoires sur l'Indoustan," which were not 
ill 1822. Gentil was a connection by marriage of Juliana, 
ied, at Faizabad in Oudh, Theresa Velho, who was a 
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finally the Begam Sumroo, also called Zib-e-nisa, or the Ornament of 
Women. Thirdly, there is a Persian biography of Juliana, of which there 
appear to be two manuscript copies in England. One is in the British 
Museum, and the other is in the Potecollection in the Library of King's 
College, Cambridge. This account was drawn up at the request of 
Colonel Gentil in or about 1774. The name of the writer has been read 
by Professor Palmer and Dr. Rim as Gastin or Gaston Brouet, but such 
an appellation is rather doubtful, and probably we have not got the name 
quite right. In the King’s College MS. the first part of the name is 
written quite distinctly Gastin, and such also seems to be the reading in 
the British Museum MS. We may, therefore, I think, take it that the 
Christian name was Gustine or Augustine. There can be no doubt, I 
think, that the writer was a Feringhi or half-caste, and that he was 
related in some way to Juliana’s descendants. Unless he had been so, 
Gentil would hardly have asked him to write the memoir, and moreover 
he speaks of having collected information from his ancestors—buzurgan- 
t-khud, and this can only mean family connections of Juliana, But I 
doubt from the way in which he refers to Portuguese pirates that he 
was a Portuguese. More probably he was of Dutch or French origin, 
Whoever he was, he certainly was credulous and not well-informed, 
and it was not without cause that he described himself as a hechmadan 
or * know-nothing," He begins with the portentous misstatement that 
Juliana was one of the several thousand Portuguese who were carried 
away from Hooghly to Mra in the early partof Shah Jahan’s reign. 
His story is that Shah Jahan’s aunt, i.e., I presume; Shahzada Khanam, 
one of Akbar's daughters, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca shortly after 
the death of her brother Jahangir, and that she was attacked and robbed 
by Portuguese pirates from Goa. When she escaped from their hands, 
she expressed great indignation to her nephew, Shah Jahan, at her treat- 
ment, and he resolved to avenge her by fitting out an expedition against 
Goa. But meanwhile, a dispute arose at Hooghly and Shah Jahan’s 
army marched there instead of to Goa, and the result was that the town 
was captured, and the Portuguese inhabitants were deported to Agra. 
Juliana, then very young, was brought away along with her mother, and 
the two were made over as slaves by Shah Jahan to one of his ladies. 
They remained with her till the Begam set them free, shortly before her 
death. Then they went to reside with a Portuguese priest whose name 
appears to have been Antonio Magelhaens or Magellan. 

Now this story can only referto the taking of Hooghly by Shah 
Jahan in 1631, and as Juliana was living more than a century afterwards 

48 
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and was only about seventy when she died, it is evident that the account 
isapocryphal. Itis curious that though Augustine Brouet's biography 
was drawn up at Gentil's request, he never alludes to it in his notice of 
Juliana, and that he says nothing there about the Hooghly story, and 
gives a different account of the beginning of Juliana's career. Perhaps 
Gentilnever saw Augustine Brouet's manuscript. It was evidently 
composed at the earliest in 1774, for the writer speaks of Gentil's having 
come to India in 1165 Hijra, i.e, in 1752, and as having been two and 
twenty years in India. It must, therefore, have been written not long 
before the death of Gentil's patron, Shaja-ud-daula, the Vizier of Oudh. 
Shaja-ud-daula died on 26th January 1775, and Gentil was compelled by 
the influence of the English to leave Oudh very shortly afterwards, viz., 
on 17th February, 1775. There may not, therefore, have been time to 
receive the MS. before he left. Had he seen it, he surely would have 
had the statement corrected that Gentil spent the first eight or ten years 
of his Indian career in trade in Bengal and the Deccan, According to 
the received account, Gentil came out with his regiment to India and 
was alwaysa soldier. 
"The Persian MS. was translated into French by that versatile 
! linguist, Professor E. H, Palmer, and the translation appears in Malte- 
Brun's “ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages," Vol. 1865, for the year 1865. 
No reference, however, to this translation is made in the list of Palmer’s 
works in his friend Sir Walter Besant's life of him, nor in the notice in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, The MS. from which Professor 
Palmer made his translation is stillin the Pote collection in the Library 
of King’s College, Cambridge. It formerly belonged to Major Polin 
_and bears his seal. The MS. is clearly written, but is modern and 
in no way superior to the British Museum MS. 
j A fourth source of information, for a knowledge of which I am 
debted to my friend Mr. Irvine, is the notices of Juliana by native 
S These, however, so far as yet known, are very slight, and only 
the date of her death, and the fact that a Serai is named 
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appointed Superintendent of the Zenana or Harem of the Emperor, t.e., 
I presume, Bahadur Shah, but perhaps Aurangzib is meant. 

From Colonel Gentil we have yet a third story of the commencement 
of Juliana's fortunes. He says that she owed her success, in the first in- 
stance, to her having been shipwrecked. She lost nearly everything, but 
managed to preserve some European curiosities which she presented to 
Aurangzeb. He was pleased with her, and entrusted to her the 
education of his son, Shah Aalm, i.e., Prince Muazzam, and made her 
superintendent of the prince’s harem. It will be remembered that 
Aurangzeb lived in Southern India for the latter part of his reign, and 
that if the shipwreck really occurred it probably happened on a voyage 
from Bengal to the Madras or Bombay side of India. The story about 
her having charge of Shah Aalm's education is rather odd, considering 
that he was apparently nearly twenty years older than she was. 

We must now, for lack of other material, follow the account in the 
Persian manuscript. No doubt it is legendary, but it is to some extent 
corroborated by Khafi Khan's account of Shab Aalm's imprisonment. 
Augustine Brouet's story, then, is that Juliana's mother died in Father 
Antonio Magellan's house, and that when Juliana grew up the priest 
gave her in marriage to a man of her own nationality. Her wedded 
happiness, however, was not of long duration, for her husband was not 
long afterwards killed in battle, and she had to return as a widow to the 
priest’s house. Here she remained till she succeeded in getting service 
in the house of Shah Aalm’s mother. So says the MS., but we should 
prefer to think that the Begam was not tfie Prince’s mother, but the 
prince's wife, the charming Nur-a-Nisa, the Fair Persian, whose talent 
for poetry and other good qualities are described so admiringly by 
Kbafi Khan. The narrative goes on to state that Shah Aalm was so 
ill-advised as to rebel against his father and make war upon him, and 
that the result was that he was defeated, and that he and his mother 
were imprisoned and kept in durance for several years. Now it is not 
true that Shah Aalm ever openly rebelled against his father—indeed, 
according to Bernier* he was a most submissive son—but it is a fact 
that his father became suspicious of him during the siege of Golconda, 
thinking that he was intriguing with Abul Hasan, the King of Golconda. 
So he suddenly bad him arrested, and kept him in confinement for seven 
years. He and his mother (or his wife, acccording to Khafi Khan) 
were at first treated with great harshness, and the Begam was deprived 


* Bernier's account of him, however, refers to a period some twenty years before 
his imprisonment, 
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| of all her servants, and among them, of Juliana. After a while, she 
| petitioned Aurangzib to be allowed one female servant, and he relented 
. and ordered that a female slave or lady’s maid should be found for her. i 
But the country was in such a state of ruin from the marching and counter- 
| marching of armies that no respectable girl could be found. Juliana 
| heard of this and resolved to pass herself off as a slave and so to get back 
to her old mistress. The men who had been told by Aurangzib to look 
| out for a servant were glad to receive her offer, and sent her to the e 
Begam. That is, they brought her to the gate of the fortress where the 


Begam was confined, and reported her arrival. Now the practice was that o 
when anyone visited a state prisoner he or she was searched. So & 
. Juliana was searched, and a jug of water which she had brought with 4 


her was emptied out. When she came in, the Begam recognised her and 
was delighted to see her, but was afraid to keep her lest it should 
afterwards be found that she washer old servant. So when the three 
days, which was the time of probation of a candidate for service, had 
expired, the Begam caused it to be intimated to her guards that the 
new maid was unsuitable and must be sent away. But first she 
made over to Juliana all her jewellery, and Juliana fastened these— 
we are not told how—on the bottom of her water-jug, then filled 
it up with water, and came out. As before, she was searched, and 
the water in the jug was poured out, but the jewels escaped | 
notice. The search for a lady's maid was resumed, but it was 1 
still unsuccessful, so after a fortnight or so, the egam intimated that 
as no other servant could be found, she would take Juliana, unsuitable 

as she was. Behold then Juliana taken once more to the Begam. This j 
ie also she took her jug full of water, but first she fastened at the 4d 
om of it her scissors, needles, &c. As before she was searched, and 
. jug was turned upside down and emptied, but the scissors, etc., esca- 
Í This may appear a useless and incredible addition to the 
but—whatever one may think of the guards’ vigilance—there is 
i p gout it. There was, naturally, a strict order ES 


ts Gaston Brouet's narrative. He tells us that after 
his pon Íor some years he was disposed to 
it he would first try an experiment. So 
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When Shah Aalm saw the Qalmadan and was told it was a present from 
his father, he received it with great respect, and expressed his gratitude. 
But when he opened it and saw the penknife he refrained from taking 
it, and pointing it out tothe eunuch said that it must surely have 
been sent by mistake. The eunuch was able to assure him that his 
father had knowingly and intentionally sent it to him, and from this the 
prince drew the inference that he would shortly be released. The 
eunuch returned and told Aurangzeb, who was highly pleased with his 
son's discreet and submissive behaviour. In 1693, or so, Shah Aalm was 
released and was sent as Governor to Kabul, where he remained till his 
father’s death in 1707. Juliana accompanied him there and also went 
with him to Agra, when he marched to India to contest the throne with 
his younger brother. It is even said, says Valentyn, she rode with 
him on his elephant and encouraged him to hope for victory, saying 
that she and all the Christians had offered up prayers for him. It was 
perhaps in allusion to this circumstance that she received the title of 
Juliana fidavz duago, the faithful and prayerful Juliana, and that she had 
engraved upon her seal the words fidavi Bahadur Shah Juliana, Juliana, 
the faithful servant of Bahadur Shah. 

Bahadur Shah seems to have been about the best of Aurangzib's 
successors and his treatment of Juliana who had befriended him in the 
days of his adversity did him great honour. Valentyn tells us that he 
gave Juliana a Mansab ¢ office of the rank of4,000* and gave her the 
insignia of an Amir's wife. Whenever she went abroad she was 
accompanied by two elephants bearing red flags on which white crosses 
were embroidered, Gentil, too, tells us that Shah Aalm meant that if 
Juliana had been a man he would have made her his prime minister. 
She was the protectress of all the Christians, had three hundred of them 
brought from Goa, and while she had the good sense to send back those 
who were inefficient, she procured suitable employment for the others. 
The emperor lodged her in the house which had ever belonged to Dara 
Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, It was near the end of Bahadur 
Shah's reign, viz, on 1oth December, 1711, that the Dutch embassy 
described by Valentyn arrived at Lahore. It was headed by Joshua 
Ketalaat. Next day, they received, through Juliana's good offices, a 
present of the fruits of their own country, such as apples and pears, &c. 
Valentyn proceeds to give Juliana's history and ends with a portrait of 
her, p. 297, where we see her wearing a cross, as being a Christian. The 
emperor died in February, 1712, and we are told that Juliana was so 


* ic, the rank of an oflicer who had, nominally at least, 4,000 men under him. 
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distressed at this that she wished to retire to Goa. However, she was 
prevailed upon to stay on. The Dutch embassy also remained and had 
an interview with Jahandar Shah’s empress, as Valentyn calls the 
notorious Lal Koer When Farrukhsiyar succeeded to the throne, 
Juliana was subjected to some reverses owing to the intrigues of the new 
prime minister, but recovered her position by the part she took in having 
the emperor cured of his illness. And here is a point where Juliana’s 
influence seems to have helped the English. As many of you may 
remember, the English are said to have obtained certain trading priv- 
ileges owing to William Hamilton's having cured Farrukhsiyar of a 
distemper. Hamilton died on 14th December, 1717, and is buried in St. 
John’s Church-yard, Calcutta, where there is a monumental slab to his 
memory, The inscription, which may be read in the Bengal obituary, 
says that Dr, Hamilton's “memory ought to be dear to this nation for 
the credit he gained the English by curing Farrukhsiyar, the 
present king, of a malignant distemper.” The fact that trading privileges 
were granted in consequence of this cure has been doubted, but there 
‘can be no question that Hamilton was instrumental in curing the king, 
and we may well believe that thisraised the credit of hisnation. The 
story of his case, too, receives some support from Gentil’s account, who 
tells us that when Farrukhsiyar's own medical attendants failed to cure 
him, he put himself into the hands of Donna Juliana. She gathered to- 
gether all the Christians who were skilled in méicine, and succeeded by 
their means in restoring him to health. We cannot, I think, doubt that 


ene of the Christians who was thus called in was Hamilton, the surgeon 


. of the East India Company. 
— — We are told that Juliana preserved her influences during the reign 
— of Mahammad Shah who succeeded in 1717, and that a special office was 


onferred upon her called the Juliana, and of which one of the duties 


e A 
by Nad Shahin 1739. She was buried in Agra, in the Roman Catholic 
Ch c there, and it would be interesting to know if her tomb is still 


ed Velho de Castros. Juliana had her 


aps the latter is the Johan 
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de Castros, and from them sprung five grand-nieces of Juliana, who 
successively held her appointment. ‘The last holder of her office was 
Lucci Mendes, the wife of Sebastian Velho, who was massacred in 1761. 
His widow thereon left the capital and came to reside in Faizabad, 
Oude, where the Vizier gave her a pension which she enjoyed till his 
death in 1775. Her daughter, and great-grand-niece of Juliana, was 
married by Colonel Gentil at Faizabad in 1772. When Gentil was driven 
out of Oude, his wife and mother-in-law went with him and they even- 
tually came with him to France. Theresa, the wife of Gentil, died at 
Bagnoes, in Languedoc, in 1778, three months after her arrival in 1778. 
Gentil died in February, 1799, while his mother-in-law, the last holder of 
the Juliana, survived till 2nd January, 1806, when she died at Versailles. 

Such is Donna Juliana's history as told by European writers. As 
I have said, she is hardly mentioned by native historians, but 
I do not think that this fact derogates from her importance or 
should make us doubt Valentyn's narrative, With the exception 
of the Procapius-like Badazuni, native historians are dreadful ones 
and seldom mention what we should most wish to know. Especial- 
ly are they reticent about women, and about Europeans and Chris- 
tians. Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador to Jahangir, is, I believe, 
never mentioned* by native writers, and even the writer of the Sair 
Matakherin, though obliged to devote a large part of his history to the 
affairs of the English, nger alludes to the Black Hole of Calcutta which, 
as his translator rematks, makes so capit&l a figure in Mr. Watts’ 
account. Some Bengali hechmadans, or at least sciolists, have, I believe, 
endeavoured to argue from this that the Black Hole catastrophe never 
occurred. 

I think Juliana’s story an interesting one, and that it leaves the 
impression that she was a good and clever woman whose success was 
due to her merit. The foundation of her fortunes was not her shipwreck, 
as Colonel Gentil says ; it was her brave and unselfish conduct in keep- 
ing her master and mistress when they were in trouble and disgrace. 
She could not know that they would emerge from that condition or that 
Bahadur Shah would gain the victory of Jagra over his brother, She 
knew what a jealous and suspicious tyrant Aurangzib was, how he had 
imprisoned his eldest son and kept him in confinement till his death, 
and how brutally he had behaved to his daughter-in-law, Chura-nisa, 
allowing the eunuchs to strip her of her ornaments &c., and it was no 


See Extract VI. 347 Note, where itis stated that the only two allusions to Roe's 
embassy in Jahangier's Memoirs are the mention of an English coach. 
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common exercise of courage and fidelity which enabled the poor Christian 
orphan—she was yet apparently in her teens—to pass herself off as a 
slave and to share the captivity of her mistress and her son. And Shah 
Aalm who, by all accounts was a good and gentle-minded man, never 
forgot his friend and showed his gratitude to her throughout his life. 
With Donna Juliana the path of duty was the path—I will not 
say of glory, for in that evil time there could be no glory in any 
public career— of wholesome influence and good example, The en- 
vironment in the India of those days was too strong for any woman, 
however good and capable. For centuries the Mogul Court had 
been, in Kingsley's phrase, a Troll-Garden in which no tree could bear 
sound fruit, What could poor Juliana make of such laggards as Jahander 
Shah Farrokh Ser and Mahommed Shah? To speak of her as a Madame 
de Mantenon is an exaggeration. She had not the power to do so much 
good or so much evil. I would rather think of her in her good and helpful 
life as a Consuelo shedding a ray of purity over the degenerate capital 


of India, observing all the rites of her religion, and showing its effects 
on her conduct. 


H. BEVERIDGE. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


What shall the State do for its citizens, 
how far shall the State interfere with their 
liberty—these are questions which have long 
been debated among political philosophers. Herbert Spencer is the 
most prominent among those who would restrict the duty of a 
Government to protection— the protection of rights to life, liberty 
and property. Much of modern legislation all over the world he 
would set down as needless and mischievous interference with the 
liberty of individual citizens, although the legislation may apparently 
be a great and undeniable blessing to them. But the practice of 
modern Governments is diametrically opposed to Spencer’s Utopia, 
and the reason is not far to seek. The citizen needs protection not 
only against the enenyes of the State, the thief and the murderer, 
the seducer and the slanderer : he needs ‘protection against disease, 
against the ignorance and cupidity of those to whom his well-being 
is entrusted, protection against his own folly. The child may have 
to be protected fromits father, wife from husband, servant from 
master. For what if the father sacrifice his child, the son consent to 
see his mother burnt alive with her husband, or the master sell his 
servant? Thus the State may have to interfere with the social and 
domestic relations ofits subjects. Modern Governments are not guided 
by any cut-and-dried theories about the province of legislation, but by 
considerations of the balance of good; and ancient Governments were 
even less addicted to theorizing. In early societies, if a King ruled 
over a single tribe or a small number of tribes with similar customs and 
institutions, he could easily regulate, with the counsel of elders if 
necessary, the social arrangements of his subjects. He would be 
recognised as their social head, and he would also have the means of 
enforcing his commands with the general approval of the community. 


Marriage Legislation 
in Native States. 
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That is the state of Indo-Aryan society pictured to us in the early 
literature of the Hindus. The Kshatriya was alike the political and 
the social head of the Aryan or Aryanised tribes : he not only punish- 
ed breaches of social regulations, but must also have contributed to 
the evolution of new customs and new manners. With the political 
absorption of new races, with the differentiation of the Aryanised 
community into isolated castes and sub-castes, and with the develop- 
ment of new cults and new sects, the King’s position in his social 
relations with his subjects must have materially changed. Very few 
communities would recognise his social dictatorship, while all 
acknowledged his political sovereignty. In course of time, this non- 
interference gave rise to the doctrine that Dharma is eternal, that 


| the King shall guide himself according to custom and shall not 
| override it. Nor had he the means of overriding it on anything 


like a large scale. The Smritis remind him that interference 
with the established customs of a newly conquered country might 
lead to rebellion and the looting of the treasury. The protection 
of his subjects from foreign enemies and from social ‘pests within 
the realm absorbed the greater part of his resources and energies. 
Thus through sheer necessity—the diversity of the tribes and races 
comprised ina political entity, and the difficulty of attending to 
anything mere than the elementary needs of po¥tical administration— 
the Kings were driven to Jeave all other means of securing social 
well-being in the hands exclusively of the individuals and the 
communities whom it concerned. What Sir Henry Maine says of 
E Singh was true of Indian rulers generally: “He was 

bsolutely despotic. He could have commanded anything; the 
smallest disobedience to his commands would have been followed 
yy death or mutilation ; and this was perfectly well known to the 
aous majority of is subjects. Buthe never madealaw. The 
les which ri regulated the lives of his subjects were derived from their 
morial usages, and those rules were edministered by domestic 
s in families or village communities.” The Kings indeed 
e communities to enforce their own customs and laws, as 

C bts he ee of ee social evils was more 
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generally, its good intentions are more widely believed in than has 
perhaps ever been the case with Native rulers in the past. Yet vast 
as is its power, the masses that have come under its sway are no less 
vast. * The British Government," wrote the late Sir W. W. Hunter, in 
1891, “when it took over India from the native dynasties, repeatedly 
assured the people that it would not interfere with their family 
customs; and these solemn assurances helped to procure the 
acquiescence of the native races in our rule. Now the most imper- 
ative custom of Hindu family life is, that every Hindu girl shall be 
married, and one of the most deeply rooted convictions of the great 
majority of Hindus is the necessity of very early marriages in order 
to secure this end. The Government cannot, therefore, interfere 
without breaking its promise to the people. But it can show its 
sympathy with the movement of the educated classes against 
child-marriage ; and it can let it be known that it is willing to legis- 
late as soon as it can do so with the support of the Hindu community.” 
Thus the reluctance to correct social evils by legislation arises not 
from the theory that it falls beyond the sphere of the duty ofa 
Government, but that in the present circumstances itis not expedient 
that the Government should undertake so responsible a duty. There 
is no magic about the word custom, nor about social customs. The 
British Government Ñs interfered with usages, the immorality and 
the inhumanity of which could not be denied. Their age did not 
sanctify them in the eyes of the legislators, their connection with 
society or religion did not save them from the reformer’s scythe. If 
the father would sell away hisson, and the mother would dedicate 
her daughter to temple-service, who could protect the unhappy 
victims of cupidity and ignorance but a Goyernment with a more 
enlightened conscience ? The Government stepped in to protect 
those that could not protect themselves. The injury done to children 
by marrying them too early is an abuse of parental authority from 
the consequences of which the sufferers are entitled to be protected. 


. To cali it a social custom does not make the evil any the less real, 


nor the claim to protection any the less strong. There is no reason 
why men should groan under social evil more than under any other 
evil. The first place that ought to be kept clean is one’s own home, - 
the first evils that ought to be removed are domestic evils. Ifa 
child is not protected from them by its parents, the Government at 
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least should—that is, if it can. Native States are in this respect | i 
more advantageously circumstanced than the British Government 
in India. The Native Princes, though not the social heads of all their 
subjects, belong to the same race, nationality and religion as a large 
majority of the population over whom they rule. They have not 
only not pledged themselves to a policy of non-interference, for its | 
own sake, but have the same personal interest in the social well- ie 

being of their subjects and countrymen as the latter themselves claim. | 

They are leaders first and reformers afterwards. Born and bred in ae 
the midst of the evils which they seek to rectify, they cannot be | 
^ accused of lack of knowledge or sympathy: the worst that the v 4 
railing tongue can charge against them may be that their zealis | 
excessive. Mysore passed a law penalising the marriage of Hindu | 
girls below eight years of age, and Baroda is about to follow suit with j 
a similar but more ambitious regulation. No Native Prince is known | 
to be actuated by more excellent intentions than H. H. the Maharaja | 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, and there is no fitter ruler to introduce a law of | 
that kind among his subjects than he. At the last census there were | 
in Baroda 143 boysand 187 girls married below one year of age, 2,297 | 
boys and 3,534 girls married below 5 years ofage, besides 22 widowers | 
and 27 widows under one year old, and 337 widowers and 342 widows | 
under 5 years old. These figures bear eloq jnt testimony to the | 
extent to which early mairiage is prevalent in Baroda. It cannot | 
jf 
| 
| 


be said that custom requires marriages to be celebrated at such an A 
early age. Among Brahmans and other castes that have come under e 
the social influence of Brahmans, marriage has to be performed be- 
fore pubescence which, according to the statistics collected by Dr. 
Mohendra Lal Sircar, may occur in very rare cases 
the ninth year, but is supposed to occur, in them 
_ between 114 and 13 years of age. Then aga 
_ ties in which all marriages have to take 


x place once in twelve years. 
Aged: and invalid parents sometimes marry their sons or daughters 


y in order to secure a good match while they are yet alive. His 
thness wishes to provide for all such contingencies in passing a 
the prevention of marriages at too early an age. When there 
Such grounds for hastening a Marriage, it is proposed to 
1 ge of a girl under r4 and that ofa boy under 18 * 
rdingly, the Bill that is promulgated enacts that 


as early as during 
ajority of instances, n 
in, there are communi- 
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whoever wishes to perform a marriage below those age-limits should 
apply for a license to the magistrate of the taluka in which the appli- 
cant resides or in which the marriage is intended to be celebrated. 
The magistrate, in conjunction with three assessors drawn from the 
community to which the parties belong, will hear the reasons set 
forth in the application for sanctioning the marriage below the ages 
prescribed in the Act, and after considering the evidence adduced, 
grant a license, if satisfied (1) that in consequence of the custom pre- 
vailing in the applicant's caste, a postponement of the marriage would 
make the parties liable to ex-communication, or (2) that either the 
bride or the bridegroom or both will not have another chance of 
marriage during the next twelve years, or (3) that the person that is 
to perform the marriage of the girl is, in consequence of age or sick- 
ness, not likely to survive until the bride attains the age of I4, and 
she has no other proper guardian to give her away in marriage, or 
(4) that there are other similar inevitable difficulties in the. way of 
putting off the marriage. If the magistrate disagree with all or any two 
of the assessors, the case will be referred to the District Magistrate, 
who will either grant or withhold the exemption. Whoever per- 
forms or abets a marriage below the prescribed ages and without the 
magisterial sanction shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. roo. 
The anxiety to conciligte public opinion and disarm Opposition is 
apparent in every NS of the Bill: aM reasonable excuses for 
accelerating a marriage before the ages of 14 and 18 are provided for, 
the punishment is very light, and thelaw is to be in operation for 
ten years as an experiment. Thus itis intended totake abundant 
precautions against irritating the people. 

We cannot show our appreciation of the anxious solicitude with 
which the Bill has evidently been drawn up than by offering a few 
suggestions in the hope that they may be found helpful in finally 
settling the law :— 

G) The first ground of exemption is the liability of the 
applicant to ex-communication by the postponement of the marriage. 
As there may be a doubt in some cases whether the applicant stands 
in that relation to the girl which makes him liable to the penalty, 
perhaps it may be safer to refer to the risk run by the girl of losing 
her position in society. It is not clear what kind of evidence may 
be required by the magistrate and the assessors in such a case. It 
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has been assumed that the evidence will relate to the chances of a 
girl arriving at maturity ata given age. But surely, no tribunal 
ought to be allowed to enter upon such investigations, not in the case 
of one or two girls, but of every girl in the communities where early E 
marriage is prevalent. One of the objects ofthe social reform move- 

ment is to improve the ideas of decency obtaining in Indian society ; i 
moreover, an uncertain law which throws undue power into the hands l 
of magistrates is one of the worst instruments of oppression. We 
would, therefore, propose that the law should itself fix an age at 
which the magistrate shall grant the sanction without requiring s 
| further evidence. The statement of objects and reasons recognises 
that the risk to be avoided is incurred even before the age of 12. a 
Dr. Mohendra Lal Sircar said in 1871 that in 25 cases out of the 138 

in which he had collected accurate information, the fatal event 

| occurred before the completion of the 1rth year. But in most of 

S these cases, the precociousness might have been brought about by 

the previous marriage of the girls. Perhaps it may be fair, and in 
accordance with the statement of objects and reasons, to lay down 

that the completion of the r1th year entitles a girl to the sanction 

under the first ground of exemption. It may be asked why a 
magisterial sanction should be required in such cases at all, and 
whether the law may not save trouble and e5ense to the parties by $ i 
itself sanctioning suchemarriages once fo% all. lt may make no H 
difference which course is adopted, so far as the immediate purpose 
of the sanction is concerned. But the necessity to obtain the "p 
exemption may have an educative effect in that it will remind every d | 
member of the communities concerned that the State wishes them | 
= eventually to fall into line with other communities with healthier 
ions of marriage. The homage paid to a higher ideal is worth the 
rupees paid for the stamped paper on which the application has 


4 


2) S. 12 of the Bill requires that the headman of every village 
police officer shall give information to the magistrate about 
ge having taken place in contravention of the law within 

) 4 also of the residence in his jurisdiction of a 
1 who has broken thelaw outside His Highness's 
ow, if at all, the Baroda Government 
evasions c i ubjects who: 
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over into British or other territory and perform the marriages there. 
As arule, criminal law is of local and not of personal application. 
But when the Penal Code of India makes His Majesty's subjects 
punishable under that Code when found in India, for acts committed 
in the Native States, the Baroda State may well adopt the principle 
and make any of its subjects, when found zz the State, punishable 
for infringements of the law committed outside. Moreover, the 
object of the proposed legislation is to raise the marriageable age of 
boysand girls and thus to change their personal law. That the 
law does not invalidate a marriage performed in contravention of it, 
but only prescribes a light punishment, is an act of justice and 
moderation for which the State ought to be thanked, but of 
which advantage should not be allowed to be taken. 

(3) In Mysore a prosecution under the Infant Marriage Preven- 
tion Act cannot be launched without the previous sanction of 
Government. The object of that precaution is obvious. In Barodait 
is complained that the age-limit fixed by the Bill is too high: as a 
tule, it may not be foundto be so. Yet when it is remembered that 
_ the evils of early marrit ge are most prevalent just among those com- | 
munities which can (dim the benefit of the licensing clauses, and 
that in other commurl ies the ages at which marriages usually take 
place are already als} aut as high as the limits fixed by the Bill, it 
seems desirable not to Cncourage at the outset prosecutions for slight 
deviations from the law, especially among the ignorant classes. A 
discretion vested in some high officer, who realises the responsibili- 
ties of the State, to allow or disallow prosecutions, may facilitate the 
smooth working ofa law, which is to be enacted admittedly as an 
experimental measure for a limited period, and which is proposed 
with transparent hesitancy. 

With these suggestions we wish the Baroda Bill God-speed ! 

The proposed legislation will considerably reduce the number 
ofchild-widows in Baroda; for even though marriages may be 
allowed for girls at the age of 11 or r2, there are at present widows 
under that age, and they will be practically unknown hereafter, A 
still more important object of marriage legislation is to prevent early 
maternity. But if marriage be allowed at xr or 12, the only way to 
prevent maternity before 14 is to fix the age of consent at 14 ; and it 
has been suggested in Baroda so to raise the age of consent. It is no 
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doubt a simpler, more efficacious and a more direct method than 
thelicensing system. An age of consent law, however, is more 
difficult to work, as offences under it cannot be easily proved. For 
the present, therefore, socio-legal reforrn may well be content 
with a law like the one proposed in Baroda and abandon the hope of 
preventing early maternity in all communities alike. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


When Mr. Chamberlain started on his visit to South Africa, he 
was eulogised by all parties as the initiator ofa new policy in 
government calculated -to produce immense good in the way of 
knitting the Empire into a strong and perfec& whole. He was sent 
off with unbounded enthusiasm, and he was welcomed back as the 
only man in England who could steer the ship of State bravely in the 
midst of storms. The King has thrown even Mr. Chamberlain into 
the shade. His Majesty's visit to Portugal, Italy and France, and 
the manifestations of international good-will evoked by it, have 
impressed the popular imagination even more deeply and made the 
nation feel that it is not quite so hated as journalists in their insular 
sulkiness had led them to believe. The French populace overcame 
the evil suggestions that had been made to give a cold reception to 
the representative of perfidious Albion, and lustily shouted Vive le Roi. 
It may be mentioned that in the French possessions in India the day 
of King Edward’s visit to Paris was observed asa general holiday. 
On the other hand, th/,King, with that tact and felicity of sentiment 
which have always ch, acterised his utterances, acknowledged that 
a new era of good-wil | nd amity had dawned in the relations bet- 
ween the two naticlsj The King’s tour will, moreover, be ever 
memorable on accoum tof his visit to the Rope—the first visit of a 
King of England to the Vatican since the Reformation. There is 
not much theological love lost between the Roman Pontiff and the 
head of the Church that has established itself in England. The 
exchange of personal greetings between them is a landmark in the 
progress of Humanity. 

oC 

A Hindu realises what a joint family means when his sons 
marry andthe imported ladies begin to exercise a voice in the 
domestic policy. The English nation will learn what an Empire 
means when the Colonies wish to meddle with its fiscal policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who will never be happy without propounding to his 
countrymen some perplexing question or other for solution, has 
raised a storm over the question of free trade. It is apprehended 
that the Conservative bark will founder and split over the rock, But 
are all the Liberals staunch free-traders ? The problems of a large 
Empire cannot be squeezed into the traditional programines of the 
parties into which Little England found it convenient to divide itself, 
The nation has come to the end of a beaten track where it branches 
off in various directions leading no one knows where. Statesmen are 
puzzled, newspapers are at sixes and sevens. In sucha situation the 

49 
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man that hath faith in himself is the man that will lead : decision 
decides, Mr. Chamberlain is the man that is least troubled by doubts, 
and though he may not lead the nation entirely by the nose, he will 
give to the traditional policy of England such a shaking that free 
trade will cease to be an unquestioned formula. “If foreign countries € 
treat our Colonies as foreign nations we must retaliate "—that is the 
watchword of a fiscal policy, to which Mr. Balfour at any rate seems 
to have already sworn allegiance. Mr. Chamberlain is prepared to e 
defend the taxation on food, though he would devote the whole pro- $ 
| ceeds to old age pensions and social reforms. He would ask for the J 
: country's mandate. Butis the country sufüciently enlightened on 
the obscure problem to give a certain and well-considered mandate 
to its representatives ? y 
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If England may embark ow ei role of retaliations, what about 
India? It has hitherto been assumed that what is wise for England 
; must be wise for India. England is the tug of her huge but engine- 
2 less dependency : the track of the one determines the track of the 
other. The Government has informed the public that an order has 
been issued in the State of Victoria prohibiting, except under certain 
conditions, the importation of any of the following cereals :—wheat, 
oats, barley, rice, peas, gram. This must affect Indian trade: is our 
Government prepared to retaliate ? W ; 


4i arine Committee of 
fecognising their sea- 


EDI 
The pronouncement of duc Vense 
the Board of Trade in favour of the lascar: 
worthy qualities, is a triumph for that ?/ie Imperialism which 
makes no distinction bétween subjects of ¢ie colour and those of 
another. The lascars area hard-working lot, they have followed their 
profession for centuries, they roll not-in carriages, nor do they shine 
in diamonds and lace—-the head and front of the rich Asiatic’s 
offending in South Africa. Simple, honest, hard-working and | 
_ faithful—what could lust after depriving them of their livelihood but 
_ unabashed selfishness? The counsels of their enemies have been 
confounded, and the blessings of the ‘sons of the sea’ will make 
agland greater than ever upon the waters. 


5 Xo 
. . One ray has yet penetrated the moral darkness of the Transvaal 
n the shape of a concession that as regards the humiliating rules 
the residence of Asiatics to particular streets, wards and 
ion shall be made in favour of those whose 


hy should not the 
h residents of all colours 
f residing in the better 
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ionism in race competition and protectionism in trade. “Is it really 
a matter of indifference,” asks a popular writer, ‘what races and 
peoples of the world shall be increased? Have not the principles of 
our civilisation some meaning ? Do not the standards of living and 
labour, which have been won for the world with,such effort in our 
past, count for something ? Is there not,therefore, some serious 
element of incongruity in the teaching ofthe past that suggests that 
not a finger should nevertheless be lifted to control, according to the 
same standards, the innate tendencies of trade?” There may be 
some consistency between freedom of trade and freedom of labour. 
Curiously enough, while Indian manufactures are expected to 
compete on principles of freedom, Indian labour is not. The only 
consistency lies in the detriment to the Asiatic. i 

It is a great advantage to be near the throne of grace. While 
in India those that are interested in the textile industry have yet 
been thinking of agitating for the repeal of the Excise duties on cotton 
goods, in England a deputation has already approached the Secretary 
of State with a request to repeal the import duties on cotton goods. 
Fortunately, the state of the Indian finance was too well known in 
Parliament to have secured anything like a powerful support for the 
representation, and Lord George Hamilton had no difficulty in 
declining to repeal “, duty which was not, like the Excise duty, 
imposed in pretendec, accord with free trade principles, but for the 
purposes of revenue’ 


Ofthe three imp. stant eno Ot Commissions which are expect- 
ed to engage Lord Cùrzon’s attention Guring the current year— 
Railway, Police and Irrigation—the contents of the first are now 
before the public, and of the second will shortly be. Mr. Robertson 
has not only a specialists knowledge, but also a specialists zeal. 
His report is very outspoken as to the defects in the present adminis- 
tration of railways in India. Briefly, in his judgment, the Govern- 
ment interferes where it ought not to, and does not interfere where 
it ought to. Small details of expenditure are scrutinised with exces- 
sive care, while little is done to secure real economy in expenditure, 
the speed of trains, the comfort and safety of passengers, and the 
efficiency of railways as commercial concerns. Interlocking of stations, 
train-signalling with block instruments, the use of automatic brakes, 
the proper lighting of carriages, and sufficient accommodation and 
other comforts for third class passengers, who are the backbone of 
-the passenger business—all these are .neglected ; while fares are 
unnecessarily high." Mr. Robertson proposes that the direction of all 
railways should be under a Board of experts, the president of which 
should have a thoroughly practical commercial knowledge of railway 
working and should be provided with a seat on the Viceregal 
Council forrailway matters, This Board should have entire control 
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overall railway matters, including the construction of additional 
lines, and all financial arrangements connected with railways. Senior 
officers on every railway should be sent Home at regular intervals to 
keep themselves abreast of the times in railway knowledge. 
ex9eze 
The Government of India have published an important Resolu- 
tion setting forth the history of the proposed Institute of Research 
| and announcing the support they are prepared to give to it. Asis 
| well known, this Institute was proposed by Mr. J. N. Tata more 
} than four years ago for the promotion of post-graduate study, and he 
offered to endow it with an income of not less than a lakh and a 
quarter of rupees. Some doubt having been raised as to whether 
the properties proposed to be transferred for the benefit of the trust 
would permanently fetch the required income, Mr. Tata offered to 
transfer property worth about 60 lakhs to the Trust on condition 
that the balance left after deducting the lakh anda quarter should be 
paid over to his heirs in the male line. In this way, a time might 
have arrived when the whole of the properties would lapse in favour 
of the Institute. The Government, however, thought that a joint 
family and charitable trust, as this was construed to be, was against 
public policy and rejected the proposal, and thereupon it was decided 
to take over only such endowment as would fxoduce, an income of a 
E. lakh and a quarter of rupees according to t y valuation of certain 
| competent judges appointed by the Gover i rent and Mr. Tata. 
The scope and nature. of the Institute Ẹiftve been discussed. 
Professor Sir William Ramsay was specially rought down for the 
purpose of studying tffe question on tht spot and advising. 
The Government thought that his proposals were too ambitious, and 
appointed their own men to report, and a decision was arrived at. 
Months passed after thisstage; Lord Curzon was busy with the 
Delhi Durbar and other important matters of State ; the Govern- 
ment was thinking of a laboratory of agricultural research, and 
Mr. Phipps’s donation was appropriated for that purpose; the 
reform. and development ofthe universities was being widely and 
hotly discussed ; and yet no one heaid of Mr. Tata's scheme. An 
alarm was raised that the Government was indifferent towards it, 
and the Resolution is evidently intended to reassure the public that 
that impression is erroneous. The Government of India propose to 
Rue alakh of rupees for the building, which will be located in 
Bangalore, on a site granted by the Mysore Government, and an 
pus grant of £2,000, which for ten years will be raised to 
=: SAO) ifthe Mysore Government will also, asis likely, make 
milar grant. As soon as some difference of opinion that has 
regards the valuation of the properties is settled, the 


vernment will proceed to give a legal existence to the Institute 
Act passed for the purpose. 


B 
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ENGLAND, JAPAN AND RUSSIA, 


IR J. H. THORNTON—may I be allowed to congratulate E. 
him on his new dignity ?—has contributed to Hast & West 

a reply to my paper on “ English Policy in Asia." The reply is "d 
couched in the familiar English strain of unquenchable hostility to 
Russia, and Sir J, H. Thornton must pardon me if I decline to 


^ 

| reply to it in detail. If art is long, life is short, and in the course 
E ofa somewhat stormy career I have generally found that it took E 
| up all my time to state plainly and fully my own views on public 5 
affairs and, to leave them to public consideration. The critics ' 
j have plenty of opportunities for making their own views heard. Y 
B Still, I should like to disabuse Sir J. H. Thornton's mind of =a 
D the impression that I am a convinced and resolute advocate of EV. 
A Russian policy. E is now fifty years since I began to write about 


political matters, and during the whole of that period I have been 
an ardent Imperialist. If I may classify my position, I should say 
that Iam a disciple of Sir Bartle Frere, who certainly never had 
jë the name of setting himself against the forward policy of the 
| Government of India. I have always held that India ought to —— 
strengthen herself upon her landward frontier, and should holdthe — 
principal strategical positions on her main line of defence across . - à 
Central Asia. Lord Lytton’s miserable conclusion of the Afghan 
war filled me with amazement, and I have always considered that " 
it-was a fatal blunder on our part to recognise Abdul Rahman 
the sgle sovereign of Afghanistan, to encourage him with 
gifts of subsidies and arms, to build up an independent a 
midable Power between the Indian and Russian frontier, 
— him impose taxes which would restrict the natural cou 
= between British India and the states of Central As 
; when the fate of Candahar stood in suspense; a p 
ca ^ 
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held in London to consider the policy which had at that time been 
agreed upon by both political parties, and at that meeting I was 
the only man who had the courage to stand up and protest against 
the evacuation of Candahar—a pusillanimous act of retirement which 
Lord Beaconsfield soon afterwards, in what was almost his last 
speech in the House of Lords, stigmatized as “scuttling out of 
Candahar. We followed our settlement of Afghanistan by allow- 
ing ourselves to be kicked out of Pendjeh, and by acquiescing in 
the almost complete absorption of Persia in the Russian Empire, 
and for twenty-five years now we have looked on patiently 
while Russia consolidated her authority as far as the Oxus and the 
Persian Gulf. Lord Curzon, it is true, has shown signs of restless- 
ness lately, which Lord Ronaldshay thinks will restore our authority, 
but I doubt if this description can be applied to our futile attempts 
to build a railway into Seistan and to the Viceroy's fruitless parades 
in the Persian Gulf, Central Asia was thus given up to the enemy, 
but there remained a possibility of opposing Russia in the Far East 
and protecting Port Arthur, which Lord Curzon had described as 
one of the last remaining bulwarks of the British Empire. 

Eight years ago, Russia, Germany and France, having ordered 
Japan out of Port Arthur which she had conquered from China, 
obtained concessions for themselves which they thought would 
build up their power in the Far East. Russia secured what 
was practically a perpetual lease of Port Arthur from China. 
Germany seized Kiao-chau, and France occupied Saigon. What 
was the response of England to these high-handed-acts? There was 
talk at the time of her taking action to protect the independence 
of Port Arthur. A British fleet sailed into the harbour and it 
seemed possible that the advance of Russia would be checked. I 
wasat that time a member of the House of Commons ad. in 
response to a personal appeal from Mr. Archibald Ciam, Tor 
merly the well-known correspondent of the Times, I CORO : i 
join what was then known as the China Committee, formed os 
the chairmanship of Mr. Yerburgh, M. P. The Crossictttiae was v = 
strong in numbers and influence, and Lord Salisbury pede 
ith serious alarm. We held many meetings in Committee : 
o e House and at luncheon and dinner parties, but, as tiu 
appens m meetings of Conservative malcontents, nobody a 
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found willing to “ bell the cat.” At last, one day, in full Committee 
I proposed, in order to bring matters to a head, that we should send 
a deputation to Lord Salisbury, asking him to take such steps as 
might be necessary to keep the Russians out of Port Arthur. The 
effect of this definite action was extraordinary. Nearly everybody 
left the room, and only half a dozen stalwarts remained, not 
enough to do any business. Encouraged by this fiasco, Lord 
Salisbury ordered the British fleet away from Port Arthur, accept- 
ed the lease of Wei-hai-wei as a sufficient compromise, and said 
that he saw no objection to the existence of an outlet for Russian 
produce onthe Northern Pacific. Mr. Arthur Balfour, who then 
represented the Foreign Office, going a step further than his uncle, 
frankly . invited the Russians to take Port Arthur, and when a 
debate arose in the House of Commons, Mr. George Wyndham, who 
had always been supposed to have leanings in favour of the China 
Committee, declared, from what was then his place below the 
gangway, that it would be “anact of insanity to go to war for 
Port Arthur.” This submission quickly won him a place upon 
the Treasury Bench. Sir J. H. Thornton characterises the con- 
duct of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour, in enabling Russia 
to establish herself at Port Arthur, as “extraordinary,” but it should 
be remembered that Lord Salisbury was then an old man and 
almost nervously anxious not to engage in any fresh adventures. 
Besides, he was always haunted by a consciousness of the insecurity 
of our position in Egypt, and was afraid that, if we were in trouble 
in any other part of the world, Europe might shake our authority 
on the Nile. He did not realise, what has since been conclusively 
proved, that our best security in Egypt is to grasp the nettle. 
Well, was I wrong in accepting Lord Salisbury’s renunciation of 
Port Arthur as final, and in thinking that the British policy 
then established could never be changed? For my part, I con- 
sidered that the British policy then laid down was final and that 
nothing was left but to ascertain by what means British India 
could best avail herself of the Russian domination which we had 
recognised over Central Asia and Northern China. This is my 
reason for having strongly urged that India should mot hold aloof 
from the network of railways which we have encouraged Russia 
to construct as far as the boundaries of Afghanistan and the gates 
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of Pekin. England herself appears to think that these international 
highways have been built for all time. Only yesterday we saw 
recorded the completion of the railway from Orenburg to Tashkend, 
by which the break which the Caspian Sea makes in the over- 
land line of communications has been overcome, and to-day we 
chronicle the completion in the midst of war of that stupendous line 
round Lake Baikal by which Russia will be able to double her com- 
munications with Manchuria. 

We are assured that all this state of things has been changed by 
the sudden appearance on the stage of Japan as a first-class 
military and naval Power. I do not pretend to be a prophet, but 
I do not believe it. The Japanese have shown amazing war-like 
skill and energy, but I do not consider that they willever be able 
to turn the Russians out of Manchuria. They may be able to 
capture Port Arthur and to win another Pyrrhic victorv or two, 
but tbe forces arrayed against them are too powerful. Moreover, 
Russia can count with certainty upon allies to prevent the Japanese 
from realising tbe fruits of their vietories, The alliance with Japan 
was the handiwork of Lord Lansdowne, who has held the office of 
Viceroy of India, and it seems to me to bear the Simla mark upon it. 
lam told that I do not wish India to hold the paramount position 
in Southern Asia. But nothing can endanger it except crazy schemes 
like the invasion of Tibet, on which the Japanese congratulate us as 
_ the firstfruits of the new policy. We are also told by these ambi- 
_ tious Islanders that what England ought to do is to enlarge her 
alliance so that it may be made offensive as well as defensive, and 
- Soto constitute England and Japan the masters of the northern 
cific. To this policy I am absolutely opposed. I do not trust 
Japan, and I tremble at what may be the consequences ofthe new 
Ice. If Japan is victorious there is an end to the maintenance of 
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their power in the Far East, and the whole course of history will not 
be subverted by the resurrections of Asia. 

I notice that one of your correspondents falls foul of me 
for speaking of the immemorial superiority, of Europeans to 
Asiatics. I thought I was simply repeating a common literary 
formula. I acknowledge fully the great outburst of energy which 
made the successors of Mahommed the masters of the world from 
the Oxus to the Pillars of Hercules. Everyone familiar with the 
glowing pages of Gibbon must have followed with admiration the 
establishment of magnificent monarchies at Baghdad, Damascus, 
Cairo, Constantinople, and Cordova, and must have smiled as the 
historian records, with a half regretful sigh, that, if the Moors had not 
been checked at Tours, we might now be listening to the calls to 
prayers of Mahommedan priests from the summits of the towers 
on the colleges of Oxford. But this avalanche soon exhausted itself. 
European superiority over the Asiatics, first asserted in the Trojan 
war, was confirmed by the victories of the Greeks over the Persians 
at Thermopylze, Marathon, and Salamis, and was finally established 
by Alexander’s conquest of the Persian Empire. The Moorish reac- 
tion was broken in the first place by the Crusades, which destroyed 
the military activity of the Saracens, and it did not survive the battle 
of Lepsanto and the expulsion of the Moors froin Spain. In modern 
times the history of Asiatic monarchies has been nothing but one 
unbroken series of humiliations. Turkey, the most powerful of them 
all, has been stripped one by one of all her most cherished posses- 
sions—-of the Crimea, Servia, the Danubian Principalities, Greece, 
and Egypt, and Constantinople itself would have been taken from 
her years ago, if Mr. Disraeli had not intervened to stay the hand 
of the Russian conqueror, Meanwhile, England and Russia have 
continued their victorious march across Asia, and have not hitherto 
found a Power strong enough to resist them. It is possible that 
Japan may now have arisen to stem the tide, but it seems to me that 
she is more likely to arouse an outburst of European sentiment 
such as the world has not witnessed since the days of the Crusades. 


J. M. MACLEAN. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING. 


the issue of the explanatory Resolution of the Government of 
India, the Bombay Government have selected the districts in which 
the experiment should be first tried, In making this selection regard 
: was had “not only to the personnel of the district officers, but to 
the classes of people to be found in these districts." The Collectors of 
the selected districts—Ahmedabad, Kaira, Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur and Dharwar—have been asked “to make inquiries and 
consider with care in what, if any, places Co-operative Societies can 
be established, and what would be the conditions, within the lines 
prescribed by the Government of India, most suitable to the circum- 
stances.” Government have further appointed Mr. J. McNeill as 
the first Registrar under the Act, and by the time he takes charge 
of his new duties, the Collectors are expected to have completed 
the inquiries suggested by the Government. 

The Government of India, in the explanatory 
made it quite clear that the question of agricultural banks is quite a 
different matter from that of the Societies proposed to be established 
under the present Act. And yet it is Surprising to find intelligent 
agriculturists living in towns mistaking th 


T | i e one for the other. From 
= the time that Sir W. Wedderburn, with the assistance of a few lead- ` 


citizens, drew up a scheme for an Agricultural Bank, the air has 
full of ideas about agricultural banking. These ideas are 
ague, but the cardinal point seems to 

t for the poor agriculturist, 
that the money required for the Bank Ww 


| 
| 
| 
—————— 
vM | ae the passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, and 
i 


Resolution, have 


as to be supplied 


< ould have been econo- 
uadsm, as the French call it. But it is quite 


pure co-operation, wherein you do not 
your support try to Place them in a posi- 
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tion to help themselves. As a consequence of this loose thinking, 
people are not able to appreciate the advantages of the purely co- 
operative principle. There is, moreover, a dearth of vernacular 
literature, explaining the basic principles of co-operation and des- 
cribing the general results of the working on similar lines in other 
countries. Even in the English language the number of books 
treating of this subject in apopularstyle is small. Nicholson’s Report 
in two volumes is a mine of information on the subject of co-opera- 
tive banking; then there is Dupernex book on People’s Banks in 
Northern India, but for the ordinary reader Henry W. Wolffs book 
isincomparably the best, as it gives all the required information 
about co-operative banking in a lucid and popular style. If the 
presence of a book on a bookseller's stall is an index of the interest 
taken in the subject-matter of the book, it must be acknowledged 
that no interest is taken in co-operative banking in this presidency, 
for the writer was unable to obtain a copy of these books at any of 
the booksellers in Bombay. 

Cheap credit is the crying need ofthe agriculturist, and also of the 
small tradesman and artisan, not only in India, but all over the 
world. In Italy a poor peasant has to pay interest varying from 
50 to 1,200 per cent., often with.a Sunday dinner thrown in as a pre- 
scriptive condition. “He has no credit,” says Giustino Fortunato, 
“because he is destitute, and he continues destitute because he has 
no credit ; and so he moves on hopelessly in the same vicious circle 
from which there is no way of escape.” Referring to the Italian 
peasantry, Henry W. Wolff says: “Their condition became worse 
than mere poverty, for it crushed all hope and elasticity out of 
them.” “Whata life-like picture of the ordinary Indian ryot !” one 
may well exclaim on reading these sentences. The Government of 
India have recognised that “the agricultural problem is more serious 
and far more difficult to deal with than the industrial problem,” 
and they have therefore instructed local officers to consider Rural 
Societies as their first care, as Government desire that effort should 
be concentrated. The agricultural problem is so much the more 
difficult to deal with because returns in agriculture are incomparably 
slower than in trade or manufacture, and the agriculturist must, over 
and above finding money to purchase tools, seed and manure, have 
the wherewithal to support himself during the term that the crop is 
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growing. Moreover, in agriculture we have to deal with that very 
uncertain factor—timely and sufficient fall of rain, and this considera- 
tion, as well as the slow turn-over, accounts for the credit of the 
agriculturist being inferior to that of the ordinary tradesman, Again, 
there is usually no money-market in which a small agriculturist is as 
| . well known as the trader, nor has his signature a negotiable value. 
The problem, then, that requires solution, is whether by any 
means credit can be provided for the poor agriculturist. Fortu- 
nately credit is, as Professor Laurent points out, satisfied with little. 
He further goes on to say: “It is a marvellous power, without 


which economic movements would not exist, but it is not a panacea. pe 
Even with enormous effective values it cannot do everything, \ 


and with nothing it will not accomplish anything. ZZowever, with 

next to nothing, and that is the case of the People's Banks, it will 

effect wonders.” And the People's Banks have been able to work 

wonders because their chief object is, as M. Leon Say puts it, 
| “La Democratisation du Credit.” 

The first thing, therefore, is to democratise credit, and to do 
this it is necessary to group together elementis of security, rather 
| than to collect money for the purpose of distributing it amongst the 
poor agriculturists. “Institutions like those now contemplated, 
1 formed to assist poor people with money which is to be well 
| expended and honestly repaid, must not, if they are to be of real 
benefit to the borrower, to promote useful outlay and thrift and 
honesty, come to him like providence from outside . . . . but em] 
must be his own creation.” * zu i 

Money can always be bought at its price, which is security. 
There are two foundations of such security : (1) a small capital of 
guarantee, or (2) the simpler expedient of collective liability. 
Schulze Delitzch tried co-operation on the former basis, while 
Raiffeisen selected the latter principle as the foundation of his 
System. The Co-operative Credit Societies Act leaves ample 
Scope for both the systems. It contemplates the establishment of 
ban Societies on the former and Rural Societies on the latter basis. 

ere is nothing in the Act to prevent Rural Societies being started 
vith a “capital of guarantee,” but for the very poor and depressed 
system that can be placed in competition with Raiffeisen’s. 


* Henry W, Wolfs People's Banks. 
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The peculiar charm attaching to that system is that “it stoops so 
low. It helps so much with the heart as well as with the hand." 
. The preamble of the Act lays stress on the expediency of encourag- 
ing thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst agriculturists, &c. 
Similarly, in reviewing the work done by the Raiffeisen Banks, 
M. Restaund says, “the moral results . . . are to my mind superior 
V. to the intellectual. . . . The idle man becomes industrious, 
/ the spendthrift thrifty, the drunkard reforms his ways and becomes 
sober, the haunter of taverns forsakes the inn, the illiterate, though 
a grandfather, learns to read and write.” Under the present Act co- 
operation begins with banking, while in both Raiffeisen’s and Schulze- 
Delitzch’s case, banking came last in the chain of co-operation. 
Raiffeisen began with a co-operative bakery, which was followed 
by co-operative purchase of stock, while the Co-operative Bank came 
last. Schulze began his work in a similar manner. In consultation with 
a friend he set on foot a sort of provident fund. Later on the two 
organised a co-operative association for the purchase of raw materials. 
The next step was co-operative supply of other than raw materials, 
and last of all came the co-operative supply of money. Thus the 
way of co-operative banking was made smooth by the idea of co- 
operation being made familiar in the locality where the first trial was 
made. And in spite of it Raiffeisen’s neighbours felt doubtful of 
his being able to get money for his first bank. “Where was the 
money to come from?” asked his neighbours. “ From above,” 
answered Raiffeisen, pointing upwards to the skies. This showed 
ve the deep, earnest faith ofthe man in the work he was undertaking. 
He trusted that if his work was good and useful, it would prove its 
j best advocate. ‘ 

If the work of establishing Societies is undertaken on the same 
lines and with the same faith and earnestness, there is no reason why 
we should not succeed equally well. If the Societies are started in 
well selected places on purely economic principles, there will be very | E 
little difficulty about getting money from outside. “They must $ 
accordingly address themselves to the question of credit amo? 
themselves, before they begin to think ot credit outside, If the mone 
is made safe within, it is sure to come from without.” * 
In the case of a newly started Society, it will be imp: 

n LARES: 
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attract money sufficient to supply the requirements of all its clientele. 
A leading agriculturist in a village near Ahmedabad told me that he 
had to borrow about two thousand rupees for agricultural purposes 
only, and that there were at least ten cultivators whose requirements 
would be equally great. Such men cannot in the beginning be 
served by a Society started in that village ; its work will, in the first 
instance, be necessarily restricted to supply the wants of the smaller 
agriculturists. In the explanatory Resolution, the Government of 
India lay down that “Their operations are confined within the 
limits of the Society, and they will be small and simple Credit 
Societies for small and simple folk with simple needs and requiring 
small sums only.” It is not easy to understand why the Govern- 
ment of India want to practically exclude the larger agriculturists 
from the benefits of the provisions of the new Act. One can under- 
stand their anxiety to benefit the smaller agriculturist in the first 
instance, but if the Societies continue to attract large amounts of 
| capital, the large bona fide agriculturists of the type mentioned 
| above should be included in the scope of the Societies’ work. Money 
can thus be raised on the security of the collective liability of the 
| members either by debentures or by deposit or by both. The first 
thing to be done will be to enlist the sympathy and assistance of 
one or two “local magnates.” Others will follow the example set by 
them and deposit their savings with the Societies. The rate of 
interest to be given for deposits or debentures will depend upon 
local circumstances, and this matter should be left to the discretion 
of the managing committees of the Societies, subject to the approval 
of the Registrar. 

Some part of the capital may be raised by the issue of shares 
to members. Schulze-Delitzch raised a “ capital of guarantee” by 
_ large shares paid by annual instalments. A sort of compulsion was 

thus brought to bear upon the members to save, for the members, 
eing obliged to pay the fixed portion of the shares annually, must 
by that amount every year. The Schulze banks may on that 
unt be looked upon as savings banks first and credit banks 
ds. This system can only be introduced in villages where 
L y of agriculturists are well-to-do, and in a position to 

small sum every year. In such villages it may be decided 
a ying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 5o, payable in five years, 
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This will, however, be practicable in a very few villages only. As 
regards other less fortunate villages, it would be sheer mockery, 
as Raiffeisen said, to ask the poor man who deliberately joined to 
borrow, to pay down money even as the first instalment of a large 
share. He consequently started his first bank without a share 
capital. Later on, under the new German Legislation, even the 
Raiffeisen banks are obliged to have a share capital, but the 
value of these shares is one of ten shillings only. In poorer 
villages, the Societies will do well to follow the precedent set by 
Raiffeisen and dispense with shares. A nominal entrance fee of 
one rupee or even less may be charged from those desirous of being 
registered as members ; and as the chief security to be offered for the 
moneys received by the Societies will only be the collective liability 
of the members, it will be necessary to exercise the most rigid 
censorship in enrolling members. Men of proved honesty only 
should be accepted as members, as honesty is to be capitalised to 
serve as a pledge. The aim of the Societies should be to get the 
best class of members; mere number should never enter into their 
consideration. 

These Societies cannot afford to work through paid agencies. 
They must consequently follow the Raiffeisen principle of having 
most of their work done gratuitously. One of the objects of these 
Societies is to train the members to business, and this can be 
better done if the members are taught to hold themselves responsi- 
ble for the efficient working of these Societies, than if the responsi- 
bility is thrown on paid officers. The Societies have to become “an 
intermediate body between capital and want, helping the latter, but 
effectually safeguarding the former.” The managing committee 
must therefore not only watch the conscientious employment of the 
loan, but they must be in a position to know the real financial 
state of all the members. The agriculturists here are not asa rule 
educated enough to be able to keep the accounts of the Societies’ 
dealings in the prescribed form ; forthis purpose a paid servant will be 
required. The village schoolmaster will be the proper person to 
do this work. He will be prepared to do this work in his leisure hours 
onasmall remuneration. He isallowed to do post office work, and it 
would not be difficult to get the sanction of the head of the Depart- 
ment to his doing this work. It may be thought that the Talati 
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would, by his acquaintance with the accounts system, be better fitted 
to do such work ; yet as the agriculturists have usually to deal with 
him in his capacity of a Talati, his presence at the committee 
meetings is likely to hamper the independence of the members, and 
deprive the Societies of all spontaneity. 

The other important question that the Societies will have to 
decide is that of the period for which loans should be granted, 
While loans for the purchase ofseed, manure and ordinary tools, and 
loans for the maintenance of the agriculturist during the interval of 
sowing and reaping must be short-period loans, those for the purchase 
of bullocks or for agricultural improvement must necessarily be long- 
period loans. In Raiffeisen Banks only about 15 per cent are granted 
for one year or less; 43 per cent for from one year to five years ; 
34 per cent for from five to ten years; and 8 per cent for longer than 
ten years.* “To make a loan at all serviceable to a poor or 
embarrassed man, time must be given the borrower sufficient to 
allow it to repay itself; to tax other sources of repayment 
will be not to help but to cripple the borrower.’ No definite 
rules can be laid down in this matter, but it may be of some 
use to know the plan adopted in other countries. Referring 
to the Cosel Bank, in an almost entirely agricultural district, Mr. 
Wolff says: “ It is interesting to note that on an average loans 
contracted to make good a deficiency in the crops or due to some 
accidental misadventure are repaid in two years; loans contracted 
for the purchase of livestock in three; and loans contracted for 
acquiring land or putting up buildings, or else for.carrying out 
agricultural improvements, in from six to eight years.” 

The Societies should adopt the Raiffesen system in prohibiting 
“Banking” in the ordinary sense. Once these Societies take to 
banking they are likely to concentrate attention upon the amount of 
business they can do: and in trying to increase the amount of 
business, they may take up risky business, while risk is the one 
thing that should be avoided by associations with collective 
liability—call it unlimited liability, if you like. “It ds the profit- 
M o conto D Cee na 
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death (the suicide of the manager of one such bank.)' This is one 
side of the picture ; the other side is the boast made by the Raiffeisen 
banks, “that by them neither member nor creditor has ever lost a 
penny.” This is the ideal which the proposed Societies should 
ever keep in mind. 

The rule-making section authorises the Local Government to 
make rules prescribing * the proportion to the total liabilities to be 
attained by the reserve fund, and the rate to which interest on 
loans to members is to be reduced before profits may be distributed 
tothe members of a rural society." Provision is made in the body of 
the Act about one-fourth of the profits being carried to the reserve 
fund before any dividend is declared. The “indivisible reserve" is 
one ofthe cardinal points of the Raifteisen system. The profits 
are divided into two reserve funds in the proportion of one to two. 
The first is the ordinary reserve fund to meet occasional deficiencies; 
the second is used only in cases where deficiencies could not be met 
by individual members without great hardship; and it further 
supplies the place of borrowed capital and so makes borrowing 
cheaper to members. 

Societies without a share capital cannot have any dividends; 
all profits must go to the reserve fund. This fund will serveas a 
“capital of guarantee” and attract depositors who may not trust their 
money to “moral guarantee” alone. In the case of Societies with a 
share capital, it may be decided not to declare a dividend till the 
reserve fund comes up to 50 per cent of the subscribed share capital, 
and till the rate of interest is reduced to the market rate charged for 
advances to the ordinary tradesman. The market rates of interest 
vary so much even in one collectorate, that it would not be feasible 
to fix a rate to which the rate of interest to members should be re- 
duced before declaring a dividend. 

The Raiffeisen banks make borrowing not easy, but difficult. 
* Money is indeed to be found for everyone that needs it: but in 
every instance he must first make out his case and prove alike that he 
is trustworthy and that his enterprise is economically justified.” * The 
initial difficulty will be to induce the honest poor to borrow from 
such Societies. In spite of the above-mentioned rules of the 
system, even the Raiffeisen Associations in Germany “have found 
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themselves compelled to put forward one or other of their richer 
members, so to speak, to bell-wether the poor to the lending table." 
In the Patidar villages of Gujarat, the cultivators being comparative- 
ly well-to-do, are secretive as regards their money dealings. The 
societies there will not in the beginning be able to enforce such 
rules, but will have, on tlie other hand, to find means to induce the 
cultivators to do business with them. In this matter they may at first 
follow the Schulze method, where greater stress is laid on security 
than on the specification of object. 

The Registrar wil have to decide whether it is proper to 
encourage denominational banks. In Italy Catholic village banks 
have flourished beyond the best expectations of the founder of the 
first Catholic Bank, the addition of religious stimulus having 
proved singularly effective. In Gujarat there is a sect—the Swami- 
narayans— who have been practising co-operation in matters other 
than co-operative banking. If they turn their attention to this 
matter, they may successfully establish banks in villages where most 
of the agriculturists belong to their sect. So can the missionaries 
in Native Christian villages, to which reference is made in the 
Government of India's explanatory Resolution. * Undenominational 
banks would be better. In a district with a mixed population 
such denominational banks would constitute a positive danger, and 
might work absolute harm. But, on the other hand, without 
the infusion of the religious idea, there would be nothing like 
the same number of banks and thousands of poor folk would 
go without the help which they now receive." * 
heads. may well be invited to take a lead in this matter and 
establish a few societies 1n typical villages as an experimental mea- 
sure. Mr. Wolff says: o5 ought not, however, to conclude with 
one word of warning, which unfortunately appears needed. 
far from recommending co-operative banks asa pan 
they are required they may do much good. Where there is no call 
for them, it would be folly to set them up. Where there is use for 
them, if they are to do good, they must be good themselyes e 
they must be of the system suited for their particul À 
I find, moreover, that commonly far too great im 
to rules as a matter of specific regulations, 
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that rules, however desirable it is that they should be good—for bad 
rules cannot fail to prove mischievous—really rank only second in 
significance. Master the principle, adopt it loyally, and you may 
allow the rules to take care of themselves.... And the thing 
must grow up from out of its own self from the bottom to the top. 
None of the systems which have succeeded have been organised 
from above, They have all risen from below.” 

After referring to the splendid moral results of co-operative 
banking, Mr. Wolff concludes thus : “ Here is a work which, in view 
of the magnificent results attainable by it for the benefit of millions 
of fellow-countrymen, ought to have attractions for statesmen, 
philanthropists and ministers of religion." Let us not be deterred 
from taking up this work by the doubts expressed in many quarters 
about the possibility of establishing and working such institutions. 
Let us resolutely set ourselves to work, keeping in mind that 
fine saying of Carlyle, “ Every noble enterprize is at its outset 
impossible.” 


LALUBHAI SAMALDAS. 
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AN INDIAN PICTURE. A 


OFTEN wonder how England pictures itself to the mind of an 

educated native of India who has never visited our shores—not 

one picture, I mean, but a whole series. How did our country 

| appear to his childish fancy, how does it appear to him now, when 

i he is grown up and has read and pondered the great facts of so great 

| a subject? The editor of this Review, I fancy, could easily find such a 

f man among his contributors. Surely, it would be worth while if he 

| were to put down his impressions. I know the article would be read 

with interest by Englishmen. 1 think the opposite point of view ay 

1 attract Indian readers. They may like to know how India presents itself 

i to the English mind. Here, then, are some memories and impressions 

ofmy own. I amin no way connected with our Easca Empire, and 

my views arenot biassed by interested motives. One other prefatory 

statement I must make;it is evident that England must bulk more 

largely to an Indian than India does to an Englishman. This is the 

centre of many dependencies; what happens here, and especially in 

London, has a special interest for all the empire. The reverse does 
not hold. 

I was brought up in a small Scots tewn, and my first impression 

- ef that East which I have never seen goes back to some forty years 

3 o. As in most quiet places in the country, there were many 

 Anglo-Indian residents. Their memories went back to the days of 


‘Jo hn Com ny and they had shaken the pagoda-tree to some pur- 


aeir abodes had all some touch of Eastern colour, in strange 
d fa jar Scots surroundings. They had many knick- 

tely carved ivory chessmen, hideous little porcelain 
es we ook for such, and so forth. Their houses and 
| of hor and sandalwood, they were given to 

à iy tust of ox and they were sad- 


i 
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tempered in spite of their easy circumstances. Of course, we thought 
of India as a place full of knick-knacks, where ivory chessmen and 
wooden gods were to be had almost for the asking, and where 
enormous riches abounded. Milton’s couplet 


Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold 


is magnificent poetry, and it exactly expressed our fancies, It 
was a shock in later life to learn that India was a very poor country, 
How could we think it so ? As far as we knew, everybody who had 
gone there irom the village had departed more or less poor and 
come back more or less rich, and to get an Indian appointment was 
considered by everybody a very good thing. Our Anglo-Indian friends 
gave little information to correct false impressions. I do not think 
they meant to hide anything, but most of them were (these were 
the folk of the ante-examination period) stupid, dull, prosaic men, who 
had got appointments through influence and had saved comfortable 
salaries for long years and returned to die in the place they cams 
from; they were really unable to give definite, coherent pictures of 
Eastern life. They would talk of the great heat and the great rains 
and those two facts did form part of our conception of India. 
They awed us with accounts of the troops of servants that waited on 
them—a small domestic army devoted to the service of an individual 
who began life by doing everything for himself. As boys we 
were not at all sure that our Anglo-Indian fellow-townsmen 


, had come-by their money honestly; we fancied it had been wrung 


Írom unfortunate natives by unheard-of cruelties ; and we surmised 
that their melancholy aspect was due to a tender conscience when 
its almost certain cause was an enlarged liver! One preposterous 
story told me by a playmate I distinctly remember. It was of a 
neighbouring proprietor, a near relative ofthe present Prime Minister, 
He had amassed a vast treasure from the unfortunate Indians; with 
this he had returned home, where Nemesis in the shape of the 
authorities awaited him; the treasure was taken from him and 
deposited in the Tower of London where it was watched night and 
day by sentinels with fixed bayonets. Itis not worth while explod- 
ing this myth, and T need scarcely add that the supposed mal-prac- 
tices of the Anglo-Indians we knew, existed but in our imagination. 
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They were but little harmless wheels in a great system which might 
or might not be right. One or two points in Indian life had very 
undue prominence. The tiger was one of these; we saw him sometimes 
in menageries and very often in pictures. It is scarcely too much to 
say that we imagined him as pursuing and doing terrific execution 
among one half of the inhabitants, whilst in his turn he was being 
hunted often to the death by the other half. 


had not even a dim conception; we lumped everything together, 
branded everything as Heathen. As was natural in evangelical 
Scotland we were keenly interested in the success of missions; we 
had a vague idea that these would soon be absolutely successful and 
that in a few years India would be a Christian country even as 
England. How far mission papers and periodicals and addresses are 
| to blame for this, I do not here inquire. In the nature of things it could 
| scarce be otherwise. Of Indian history one event stood out with such 
| prominence as to dwarf all the others, and that was the story of the 
| Mutiny. The reason for this was that its events were then compara- 
k tively recent. The story is so exciting that it will always fill a large 
partin an English boy's imagination. It was much more so then, 
when one could talk with those who had been actors in the events 
themselves. The central point then, asit has been the central point in 
popular imagination ever since, wasthe relief of Lucknow. I fear 
the quite mythical story of the Scots lassie who heard the approach- 
ing Highlanders at an incredible distance was believed without ques- 
tion and lent a certain sentimental attraction to deeds of stern 
heroism which required no such meretricious graces. 

All these were very early impressions, but as one grew up, and 
_ read, and thought, larger views took possession of one's mind. I think 
that of all our colonies and dependencies India has been and always 
will be the most interesting to the average Englishman ; how not to 


Of the various faiths held throughout the vast empire of India we 
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the great writer who painted India for the English mind some thirty or 
thirty-five years ago was Lord Macaulay. From the essayson Clive 
and Warren Hastings most Englishmen derived their first coherent 
ideas of the East. It became the fashion in later years to run down 
Macaulay. Allsorts and conditions of literary men had their fling at 
the famous author. And writers of real merit urged on the attack. 
Books were written to prove the falsity of relatively trifling parts 
of his work. The two volumes in which the late Mr. Justice 
Stephens subjects the Nuncomar trialto a searching and somewhat 
damaging criticism is an example. No doubt Macaulay did paint 
things too.much in black and white; he was not fond of neutral tints; 
he was too much of the Whig politician, but he had enormous 
powers and unflagging industry; he was a consummate literary. 
artist, and he had a first-hand knowledge of India, Even yet I 
think there are few word-paintings equal to his “ trial of Warren 
Hastings." Ido not know if Macaulay quite realised or intended the 
effect of those essays, or the manner in which their glowing pages fed 
a tendency ofthetime. In those days young Englishmen were filled 
with a burning sympathy for all oppressed nationalities; the spirit 
which made Byron fight for Greece was strongin the land. Italy 
and Poland were objects of sympathy and interest, and so was India. 
The non-official Englishman thought that the natives were exploited 
for the benefit of certain classes at home, just as the Negro slaves 
were by the Americans. Any well-considered measure of self- 
government, of allowing the natives of India to manage that 
country for themselves, would have been popular. I do not say 
that the feeling was anything but vague ; against it were the ex- 
periences of the Mutiny and a huge array of vested interests. | 
National ideals have changed since then. Slavery has been abolished, 

Italy has become free, Poland is forgotten ; the results seem petty | 
and commonplace as compared with the bright visions of an earlier 
epoch, and then the imperialistic idea has grown into being. The 
Englishman's pride now is rather that he is part of a mighty con- 
federacy than that he is a freeman and the friend of freemen and 
freedom. Alas! With better knowledge a certain feeling of Scepti- 
cism and hopelessness has developed. Except within a very 
limited circle no Englishman now believes in the efficacy of missions; 
he thinks of them at the best as a mild influence for good, and the 
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stern fact of India’s hopeless poverty is at last present to his mind. 
In face of it all, devices of government seem mere jugglery, but the 
adornment of a road that leads inevitably to the same terrible abyss. 
Of course, the picturesque . features of India are more than ever 
prominent to the popular mind, the remarkable development of 
photography of late years enables even the most stay-at-home 
Briton to contemplate in actual working a mode of life as unlike his 
own as possible. We have all been, fairy-like, fascinated with the 
glories of the Taj-mahal ; we have all visited in fancy the countless 
shrines ofthe holy city of Benares, and even assisted at the Durbar. 
So much the illustrated papers and the photographic shows have 
done for us. Yet with all this interest, real knowledge is sadly 
lacking. The points of view are so different, the previous training 
required is so vast, that few can reach the necessary standpoint. 
This applies surely to a vast number of Britons who have spent 
years in India, It is not likely, for instance, that the common soldier 
or even the common merchant can bring back from the East any 
useful idea or reasoned conception of what they have seen, though 
indeed what they have seen is but a distorted segment. 

I trust I have made it sufficiently clear that I am trying to set 
forth the impressions of the non-official classes. It may be con- 
ceded that those classes succeed better than men from any other 
foreign race could have done; that if India is not to be ruled by 
Indians, it must be her comparatively happy lot to be ruled by 
Englishmen. All the same, the views of an official class must always 
be so prejudiced as to be of little value. When men draw their living 
from a certain state of things they very readily and quite honestly 
believe that state to be a very excellent one for all concerned. It 
means to themeverything that makes life valuable, material well- 
being, nay, existence itself to themselves and their children. In the 
present case we may readily assume the officials the best possible ; 
they are nearly all highly educated, they have experience and the 
best means of knowing, but they are almost bound totake a particular 
view. In any case, I would not venture to set forth the views of people 
of so much more knowledge than 1 can hope to possess and so per- 


- fectly well able to express what they see and feel, still less should I 


'esume to set forth the ideas held by great officials, for these are to 


I have said 
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that the works of great writers powerfully affect the popular imagi- 
nation. A great deal has been written on India in our own time, 
but the man in the street has no inclination or leisure to get up pon- 
derous treatises. He will turn to the novel, the short tale or sketch and 
the poem, and from thence will get his ideas. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is probably answerable fora great deal of the ordinary present-day 
Englishman’s conception of India. Mr. Kipling’s later works seem to 
me confused and rambling. * Kim" is well-nigh unreadable, and his 
great fault is to mistake violence for strength, but many of his early 
writings brought India home to the Englishman as nothing else 
could. Much must be forgiven to the author of a masterpiece like 
“The City of Dreadful Night.” What responsibility rests with the 
magician who wields so powerful a wand! To sum up—the average 
Englishman has the greatest sympathy with his fellow-subject, the 
native of India, and much interest in his life. The name India 
suggests to him a mass of not very congruous ideas such as I have 
tried to set forth. This is but the necessary result of the conditions 
of his existence. 


FRANCIS WATT. 
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UNKNOWN FRANCE. 


| 

E I. 

| | ROCAMADOUR. 

i] WO surprises occasionally await the wayfarer in France, both 
j | of these remarkable and strikingly contrasted. France, in- 
El deed, is a country teeming with surprises, and after a life-time of 
| | wanderings to and fro throughout its vast area we have still some- 
| 

| 

| 


It will happen that, after traversing leagues of flat, monotonous 
country, perhaps sheer waste, perhaps a patchwork of homely crops 
and, suddenly, some magnificent site bursts upon the view, promon- 
tory, towering hundreds of feet above the level, gorge, awful in its 
depth and gloom, or some valley of idealloveliness. Equally astonish- 
ing is another experience. Hardly have we left behind a thriving 
matter-of-fact provincial town, than we come upon scenes that trans- 


| thing to learn. 


the Hermit and Saint Louis. Rocamadour, as will be seen, thus 
takes the traveller's breath away and affords a double surprise. Its 
natural features burst suddenly upon the view, whilst the 


e-quarters of an hour brought us from the little rail- 
station, on the Toulouse line, to Rocamadour itself, the 
>d site being as yet invisible, a myth to us, nothing what- 
16 he: proach to picturesqueness or sublimity. We 

i arid plain or rather rattled in the jolting, 
here patches of sen lucerne reclaimed from 


port usto the Middle Ages, make us feel contemporaries of Peter . 


n 
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jogged, peering curiously to right and left, discerning no break in 
the horizontal lines, not the faintest suggestion of the Rocamadour 
we had come to see. Nor when at last we halted was there any 
sign of change. We found ourselves in an open space covered with 
vehicles of every description and amid a scene disconcerting in the 
extreme. The lame, the halt and the blind were in possession, 
crones and cripples, paralytics and deformed crowded round us, all 
clamouring and gesticulating. Now one seized my tea-basket, another 
made a dash at my companion’s travelling bag, a third pounced 
upona portmanteau. The uproar was silenced by a capable looking 
man in his shirt sleeves who drove off our assailants, took ourselves 
and our belongings under his protection and informed us that he was 
Monsieur Espinasse. Let followers in our footsteps bear the name 
in mind! 

We now realized where we were. We had flanked the rocky 
peak dedicated to Zachaeus the publican, afterwards Saint Amadour. 
Over against us towered the natural pile, lofty as the pyramid of 
Gireh, shooting almost perpendicularly into the sky, below yawned 
a vast ravine, its green depths beautifully contrasted with the silvery 
grey crags hemming it round. Half way between the church-crown- 
ed summit above and the rim of the wild gorge below a ledge or shelf 
of rock has been built over, a little hostelry and a few houses occu- 
pying the level, whilst opposite, the masonry dove-tailed into the 
rock, looking like a part of it, stands the Bishop’s enormous chateau, 
formerly a fortress, and church attached, the famous church of pilgrim- 
age. Adjoining these a convent of cloistered nuns. Rocamadour 
proper, that is to say, the village street, lies some hundred feet 
below, on a line with the ravine's edge. 

Following our good angelin shirt sleeves we wind down bya 
giddy flight of stone-steps to the half way bit of Rocamadour 
just mentioned, our first care being to obtain rooms. Fortunately, 
and at the same time unfortunately for ourselves, we had come to 
Rocamadour with the Bishops of Tulle and hundreds of pilgrims. 
The last pilgrimage or pardon of the year was filling the place to 
overflowing. In the much praised Restaurant St. Marie there 
was not a bed to be had; the one or two little inns in the village 
below, we learned, were equally crowded. To our great joy we 
secured two small chambers in the cottage of working folks, the 
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price being for each a franc anda half. It will be seen that the little 
Lourdes of the Lot has not yet rendered its towns-people mercenary. Yr 
Double, treble the sum would willingly have been given under Ld 
the circumstances. {| 

Matters so far being settled and the kindly landlady of the 
Restaurant St. Marie having restored our spirits with some very good i 
tea and bread and butter we sallied forth, with difficulty making 
way through the crowd. The entire rural population of the Lot seemed 
| pouring into Rocamadour, a wedge ofa place, its capaciousness as 1 
E strictly limited as those of a cavern or tunnel. i 
| | The unpleasant impression we had received on arrival was ^ t 
| 


immediately effaced. Good nature and affability itself was this 
perpetually increasing stream of peasants. Noisy they were, certes, | 

| for a pilgrimage incites to animation and loquaciousness, but no | 
| crowd could be better tempered or better behaved. Immediately in | 
| front of the Restaurant St. Marie a fair was going on, booths of toys, j 
| clothes, photographs, devotional objects and eatables doing a brisk ( 
i trade. From this crowded little platform one steep flightof stone- | 
| ‘steps leads upward to the Bishop’s chateau, in the vast vestibule of | 
| which the pilgrims collect for prayer; another stone stair-case, f 
| steeper still, winds down to the village proper, a long narrow street | 
having superb prospects on either side and rendered most picturesque | 

| by its two ancient gateways. These fine old relics of what was 
formerly a fortified place frame in the perspective with dainty effect. 
Nothing can be prettier than little street scenes and bits of medieval 
architecture thus peeped at through grey stone arches. After dull 
wet days just experienced at Orleans and Limoges, in this rock- 
hemmed gorge, we find perfect September weather, green valley, 
-silvery cliffs and dark pyramidal rock glowing under a warm cloud- 
less sky. As we strolled along, now admiring the Bishop’s hanging 
arden, garland of flowers brightening the gloomy fortress-like 


2 Alzou and the dazzlingly white parapets above, we meet a per- 
increasing inflow of pilgrims, some afoot, others in carts and 

the women uniformly in black, the men as uniformly 
in black blouses, black cloth trousers and soft felt hats. A 
; ) population one could not see, and apparently 
or gendarme are ever needed here. Cer- 
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tainly we caught sight of none, nor during our stay did we find a 
sign of brawling or drunkenness. 

As I rested on a bench an old peasant put a query to me not 
a word of which I understood. An ancient woman, mistress of a 


. café close by, a café by the way which seemed always empty, came 


forward to act as interpreter. “That good man,” she explained to me, 
“asked the way to a tobacconist’s shop, but everyone speaks 
patois hereabouts.” 

It is rather a dialect than a patois that these country folks 
use, a survival of the /angue d'Oc, many old people being hardly 
able to make themselves understood in French. As evening came on, 
village street, café and booths became deserted. Following 
the rest after an excellent dinner at the Restaurant St. Marie we 
climbed the broad stone steps leading to the château, and here a 
Strange spectacle met our eyes. We had come to Rocamadour in the 
very nick of time. Put up with lodging under a peasant's roof, bear 
as best you can indescribable noise, bustle and confusion, but visit the 
Shrine of Saint Amadour when its true spirit can be realized, that is 
to sxy, on the occasion of a pilgrimage ; such is my advice to the 
traveller. The ceremony called the benediction had now brought 
all the pilgrims together, completely emptied the upper and lower 
village, crowded the vast vestibule or court—I hardly know what 
name to give this great open portico used as a church—and re-created 
for us the time of the crusades. Massed together in what really 
looked like the aisle of some Cathedral were hundreds of men, 
women and children, mostly peasant folk, all dressed in black and all 
holding lighted tapers. Above in a gallery priests and deacons 
chanted a doleful litany, the congregation in the same tone chant- 
ing the responses. So lugubrious was the entire proceeding— 
litany, voices and attitude of the assembled multitude—that the 
ceremony savoured rather of expiation or intercession than of an 
ordinary service. It might have been supposed that these devotees 
were praying against pestilence, famine, war, or heresy, here 
met together for the purpose of averting by prayer some imminent 
national calamity. On a sudden, at the tinkling of a bell, all fell on 
their knees. So complete became the silence that you could almost 
have heard the fall of a pin; the benediction had been uttered. That 
momentary hush rendered the scene unspeakably impressive. We 
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could realize how deep was the meaning of such ceremonies to these 
simple country folks, the multitude with one or two exceptions con- 
sisting of peasants. . 

We now retired for the night by a crazy wooden staircase 
that must have been unacquainted with broom or scrubbing-brush 
since put up. We reached our humble quarters, two small bed-cham- 
bers that their owners had tidied up for such visitors. In a 
sweeter, softer, more comfortable bed I never slept, or rather 
never rested, for it was little sleep either of us got that night. 

For hours I heard the sound of distant chanting whilst imme- 
diately around the cottage folks long moved and talked, evidently 
unwiling to goto bed, many most probably spending the rest of 
the night on arm-chairs or the floor. It was altogether impossible 
that beds could have been found for such a crowd. Our own host, 
hostess and five-year old child slept, presumably on the floor, in the 
kitchen underneath my own room ; theirloud heavy breathing I 
heard distinctly, and no wonder. Raising myself in my bed I found 
that a foot of partition wall was wanting. Later on charcoal fumes 
and smells of cooking were more disagreeable than the sound of 
heavy sleepers. Before 6 o'clock the household was up and stirring. 
Hearing mirthful chatter under my window I looked out and saw 
a bevy of rosy-cheeked bright-eyed damsels in the tiny-yard below, 
splashing themselves at the fountain and braiding their long dark 
hair unaided by looking-glass. No sooner was their simple toilette 
finished than this bit of standing room was taken possession of by a 
group of stalwart peasants in black smock-frocks and black cloth 

trousers who, as they stood, emptied their bowls of odd-looking soup, 
chairs and ee being at a premium. My own toilette being 
Boc over, I sought ronge in my travelling companion’s no 
less noisy but at least odourless chamber, and thither our good 
s of the restaurant at once sent us a second most comforting 
hot tea, with toast and butter. 
T" H eI may as well mention that excellent fare, low Prices and 
. extreme affability a zait the tourist at Rocamadour. Just as I had 
fc nd N "s gent] n and gentle- women in the Lozere yous 
describe their fellow country: 
feel at home. Chatty, incapable alike 
of extorti 
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with such hosts is an added pleasure of travel. Intercourse with the 
inhabitants is ever my foremost object and principal intellectual 
aliment of French travel, and this-must be my excuse for not here 
going over the ground already amply trodden by compilers of guide- 
books. My object in visiting Rocamadour was to see the place and 
the people, not to inspect the hermitage of Zacchaeus “which was 
the chief among the publicans, and he was rich, " who, according to 
ecclesiastical legend and the belief of the pious, found his way to 
these solitudes and here, under the name of Saint Amadour, having 
presented the community with the statue of the Madonna, now 
adorning an altar, ended his days. Not being expert at scaling walls 
like a fly, next morning I left my travelling companion to explore the 
series of chapels and sanctuaries dove-tailed one*above the other into 
the rock. Although as yet the sick and the deformed do not flock 
to these miracle-working shrines in large numbers, ex-votos cover 
the walls of the shrines testifying to the belief in miraculous inter- 
position. Many of the wooden statues are hideous in the extreme. 
The day was of perfect autumnal softness and beauty. Not be- 
ing able to find standing room in the great Pilgrimage Church during 
service, so densely was it packed in every part, my friend climbed the 
Stone staircase winding upward to the Causse, I chose the other 
leading to the level below. Seated on a bench I revelled in the 
glorious scenery around me, colour, outline and detail all snrpas- 
singly beautiful and all embellished by a brilliant sky. Apex ofthe 
dark pyramidal mass of rock towering above the gorge gleamed the 
tiny church, a veritable eyrie in cloudland ; midway between summit 
and base of this mountain, as in truth Rocamadour may be called, 
the facade of the Bishop’s fortress-like palace, with its hanging gar- 
dens, made broad bands of light and colour, and brightened the gloomy 
walls of rock as a passing rainbow; immediately under my eyes I had 
sweet little vignettes of ancient domestic architecture framed in by 
hoary gateways, whilst turning my back on these I beheld the 
dazzlingly emerald green valley of the Alzon set round by lofty 
escarpments glittering like snow-clad peaks against the azure heavens, 
As I sat thus in blissful contemplation, the ancient woman I have 
before mentioned came out of her café and invited me inside. On learn- 
ing that I preferred the open air, she sat down beside me, well pleased 
to beguile an idle hour with conversation. The good breeding of 
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French peasants isa fact on which 1 have often insisted. These 

rustics of the Lot are a striking instance in point. 
My hostess of the Café du Cenire, a resort by the way which 
seemed always empty, made such friendly advances simply from 
sociableness and sheer amiability. It never of course occurred to 
her that at that time of day an English lady would order so much 
asa glass of gooseberry syrup. Her cordiality was therefore quite 
disinterested. As an occasional customer would halt for a draught 
she translated whatever was said into French for me. This 
linguistic survival, the /angue d'Oc, in the mouths of these hill 
and dales-folk, certainly came to me asa surprise. On referring 
to Joanne, however, I find that he alludes to the fact. “The langue 
d'Oc,” he writes, “is in general use here, the inhabitants under 
stand French but do not speak it correctly." [ 
| 


* Rocamadour must be very quiet in winter ?" I observed to my 
hostess. j 
“ Yes," she replied, “ the promeneurs (a word answering to our 
*trippers") will. soon all be gone. Every summer we have more etu 
more, and since the caves of Padirac have been open, many come 
from a great distance. You, Madame, come from Alsace, I believe ? " 
J explained to her that I had come from the other side of the 
Manche, but she was too polite to pursue her queries further. Like 
every one else with whom we chatted she dilated upon the marvels 
of Padirac, the discovery of discoveries of my friend, M. Martel, tl 
Columbus of the nether world, and to-day a much patronized es E 
sion. Padiracis within easy reach of Rocamadour, the twin e e 
the Lot, like so many twin-born brothers and sisters being of dire ae 
i opposite nature. Almost as many hundred feet as Rocam à i 
} shoots upward does Padirac dip into the bowels of the earth E de 
displaying wonders recalling Kubla Khan's vision, a river a 
“through caverns measureless to man, down to a ines S ues: 
Accommodation for tourists has naturally ES 
magnificent stalactile caves and underground streams and l a 
their native awfulness and glamour. An enclosed ladd MS E 
iron-work now takes the visitor down in an hour, ‘the ae noe 
occupying as much time; electricity flashes DO es uL 
E e of roof and wall, winding stream Rm oe 
| - "OV I S 
lakes to-day as safely voyaged as the Seine, But what are Such ex- 
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periences to those of the intrepid discoverer and his companions 
who one by one let themselves down on a ladder of ropes, the first 
to explore a region several] hundred feet below the level! Deaf to 
the engaging accounts of Padirac, equally unwilling to be overtaken 
by bad weather in this remote spot, we took train with everyone 
else that afternoon for Brive. We had dropped upon Rocamadour 
as from a balloon, we quitted it by the excellent carriage road that 
in corkscrew fashion winds upward from the valley, at every turn 
obtaining magnificent panoramic views. 

The crowded platform awakened misgivings. A hundred and odd 
pilgrims, including the Bishop and his Vicar, were there. It seemed 
impossible that the express from Toulouse would have room fora 
third of us. Long and wearily we waited in the cool breezy after- 
noon, the peasant folk squatted on the bank making their evening 
meal, the rest standing for the very good reason that there were no 
seats. When at last the impatiently expected train steamed in, we 
thought of Sterne’s observation, “ They manage things better in 
France.” 

Hardly had we got away our bags and umbrellas in a first 
class compartment when lo and behold the signal for starting 
was given. Without the slightest turmoil, scrambling or commo- 
tion, the army of pilgrims were seated, the platform had been cleared 
as if by magic, the train went on its way leaving Rocamadour like 
the Sleeping Beauty to drowse, till summer and the pilgrims return 
together. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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SOCIAL REFORM IN GUJARAT FOUR 
CENTURIES AGO. 

ERHAPS to the lovers of Social Reform outside Gujarat and 
Kathiawad it would come as a revelation to know that one 
particular plank in their platform was practically adopted by a 
member of a caste considered to be the premier one in this part of 
the country, four hundred years ago. Nagar Brahmins both in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad form the crême de la crême of Hindu 
society, and they have furnished us with our best thinkers, poets, 
men of letters, statesmen, and Government servants, now as in the 
past. They have always led the vanguard of intellectual and 
political pursuits. It was ‘one from amongst them who first 
unfurled the banner of Social Reform, and in the teeth of in- 
famy, excommunication and its consequent hardships, bravely kept 
itflying till the last breath of life was in him. The name of 
Narsinh Mehta, the Nagar poet of Junagadh, the Chaucer of Gujarati 
poetry, and the originator of popular metres, is known to all readers 
of Gujarati literature. The story of his life, succinctly told, represents 


om it, and follow their own inelastic rituals, for worshipping Shiva. 
arsinh Mehta was born in the Samvat year 1469 (A. D. 1413) ina 
Jagar Bral in family, said to be following the Vaishanava faith. 


the versions T 
the faith of 


his unchangeable faith in the mercy, impartiality and justice of God, ` 
3 whom he called Krishna, and the bitter persecutions he had to suffer — 
- at the hands of his caste-brethren, who wanted to wean him away - 


t of his caste people were followers of Shiva, and in old days i Hh 
lat raged between the followers of Vishnu and the — 
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But for our purposes it is sufficient to take it asa fact that the 
commencement of his youth found him a staunch and practical 
follower of Vishnu, alias Krishna. The courage of his convictions 
carried him far towards the practical side of his religious inclinations. 
It is a social offence for a high caste Hindu to touch one ofa low caste, 
and the heinousness developes in the direct ratio of the extension 
of such intercommunication. Eating, drinking, mixing and living with 
those belonging to low castes is a sin, almost inexpiable, be they the 
purest lived and the most religious minded of men. Who has not seen 
the picturesque but dirty crowds of sadhus (religious mendicants) 
swarming all over India, half clad, half naked, marching helter- 
skelter, on foot, on horse and on bullock, men, women and children, 
staffs in their hands, wallets on their backs, and small bundles of 
necessaries on their heads? Wherever they pitch their camp, they- 
burst out into music, dance and worship, all for Vishnu or Krishna. 
These mendicants are the: greatest breakers down of all caste 
barriers. In their Zuzd (society) the Brahmin and the Kunbi meet 
on the same level, and live on terms of equality. They are supposed 
to have cast off all restrictions of society, to meet on the common 
platform of Bhakti (worship of God). There has been a good deal 
of degeneration from this ideal, but with that we are not concerned 
at present. The point we want to make is, that no high caste Hindu 
.would dream of mixing and living with such a motley group of 
religious beggars, and still preserve his szaius in society. But 
Narsinh Mehta thought otherwise. 

Narsinh Mehta was an extremely poor man. Left an orphan in 
his childhood, he was dependent for his livelihood on his brother and 
his wife, from whom he had to separate later on in consequence of his ` 
social and religious fads. The house that he set up for himself was 

' a miserable hovel, “in a quarter tenanted by Kolis, with no wood- 
work, with walls bulging out, a roof with broken rafters, full of rats 
and mice, windowless and lockless, therebeing nothing to be stolen." 
It was here that he entertained his friends, crowds and crowds of 
sadhus, mendicants and beggars, all rejoicing in the worship of 
Krishna. It was with these itinerant sadhus that he had mixed, 
with them that he had sung and danced, played and dined and 
stayed away for weeks together, when he was living with his _ 
brother. This conduct of his naturally upset his relatives, who felt ` 
74 : 
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scandalised, and it was the immediate cause of their driving him 
away, and of his caste people ridiculing him. But nothing 
daunted, he persisted in what to him appeared to be correct conduct. 
His relations with these people culminated in his making his home 
a general rendezvous for all sorts and conditions of sadhus, who 
never failed to quarter themselves on him, and stretch the limits of 
his hospitality to their utmost extent. The common bond between 
the low caste sadhu and the high caste Brahmin was, that they both 
had faith in Krishna. 

One of the items in the propaganda of the modern Social Re- 
former is the fusion of castes, the breaking down of the barrier which 
separates one caste trom another, and keeps at a distance the members 
of the same caste but belonging to different sub-castes. He also 
looks askance at the spirit in which the low caste people, the Koli, the 
Bhil and the Dhed, are treated by the orthodox Hindu. ‘The ideal 
state which is the goal of the latter-day Reformer can only be 
reached when all the inhabitants of this vast continent, high and 
low caste, burying the hatchet of caste prejudice and social restric- 
tions, forgetting the traditional distance which keeps them apart, 
join hands, and being free from artificial trammels, work for the 
common good. Both for attaining political advancement and 
material prosperity, it is necessary to bridge over our social 
differences ; itis then only that we can devote ourselves, unfettered, 
to the self-appointed task of our country's regeneration ; so says the 
Social Retormer of to-day. 

Narsinh Mehta, too, said four hundred years ago that if people ~ 
wanted to devote themselves to their spiritual good, individually as 
well as collectively, they must Sink their minor differences of high 
caste and low caste, and man must meet his brother man, be the 
one a nobleman and the other a commoner, unreservedly. He 
Works ee his peaton thus); “God never lives where there is 
partiality ; in His just sight everyone is equal.”* That being so 
Bhakti (devotion to or worship of God) is not denied to any ones 
A Dhed is as much entitled to indulge in it as a Brahmin. In God's 


sight everyone is equal; this is his cult; and where everyone is 
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equal, there could be no restriction of caste, which is merely a man- 
created limitation. This belief on his part was not sentimental ; he 
had the courage to carry it out in practice and brave excommunica- 
tion. The Pada (song) from which the above extract is taken 
describes how the Dheds of Junagadh, who too were the devotees of 
Hari or Krishna, once invited their brother-devotee to go to their 
quarter, and perform a Air/an in their company. Narsinh Mehta's 
answer was the above quotation, and sure enough at night time he 
went to the Dhedwada, sang, danced and worshipped Krishna in the 
company of the Dheds, who, he said, were no less dear to God than 
himself. The morning found his caste brethren ready to receive 
him in a mood the reverse of conciliatory. The threat of excom- 
munication was held out and ultimately carried into effect. But he 
was unswerving in his faith. He said the real criterion of a genuine 
Vaishanava, like the god whom he worshipped, was aiia (to—equality, 
justice—and he who considered thatthere was any social distance 
between one devotee and another, was “taking his turns in the 
world in vain— for nothing."* This one incident in his life, not to 
consider his constant companionship of sadhus, furnishes the key 
to the extremely practical side of the religion he preached and 
followed. It may be mentioned that in his own hand has he given 
a description of it, and the social ostracism with which it was 
accompanied. As a corollary to this incident, a miracle is said to 
havetaken place. In consequence of bitter persecutions Narsinh 
Mehta eschewed all caste dinners, and was constantly brooding 
over the fact that, as a result of his communion with the Dheds and 
sadhus, his own dear god, Krishna, was being scandalised. So 
Krishna gave him a dream and asked him to make ita point to 
attend the caste dinners. He followed the advice and went to one, 
but was shunned by every individual present as he would shun the 
plague. Immediately, to his surprise, each Nagar saw sitting by 
his side at the dinner a Dhed! It was too much for them ; they 
felt ashamed of their conduct towards Narsinh Mehta, and restored 
him to caste. 

Narsinh Mehta has written poems on Bhakti (divine worship) 
in which at times are found some autobiographical details, Jnyan 


* Usd sled Bled, Y. t. V. 33; V. €. V. UB. 
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(divine knowledge), Vairagya (abandonment), and a good deal on 
Shringar (Love), where, taking Krishna as his hero, he has risen at 
several places to the heights of Dayaram, though we miss entirely 
from them the lilt of the latter's song. But out of all that, nothing 
stands out in such bold relief as the fact narrated above, that he 
practised what he preached. It is difficult to find out from recent 
Vernacular literature any other such incident, except that of the 
celebrated saint-poet of the Deccan, Tukaram, who too did not 
shrink from communion with Chokhu the Dhed.* 

Thus, it would be seen that what the modern Social Reformer 
sees to be one of the ways of the material salvation of India now, 
| was equally well seen by this Gujarati poet hundreds of years ago. 
Equality before everything was his motto for attaining spiritual 
good, a thing prized more by the Indian mind than material good. 

The Social Reformer too sounds the same trumpet-call now. The 
only difference between the two is, that the one in his person 
carried out the reform, while the other to carry it out is still knock- 
ng at the gates of Orthodox India. 


KRISHNALAL M. JHAVERI. 


* Some modern Marathi researches stamp this story asa myth. 
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STONEHENGE AND MIDSUMMER DAWN. 


HAD started to tramp from Andover late in the afternoon, and 
reached Amesbury when most of the cottages seemed sunk in 
sleep. From the half-shut door of the little boarding-house where 
I had bespoken a room, the light streamed across the sodden road, 
as if it was the last glance of the one waking eye in the village; 
and when this door had been shut behind me, the place was dead 
and dark. A light supper, and then to bed ina small white room 
over the street. But not to sleep for long. 

All the afternoon, while tramping through the lonely land, I 
had felt the spirit of the distances slowly ‘sinking into me. Above 
were the leaden heavens, below were misty hollows, and a horizon . 
that merged in the clouds. A crow would define ‘itself from the 
vapourous deeps of the Plain, and flap slowly across, silent, unswer- 
ving, as if absorbed, and sink into the opposite wall of the inverted 
bowl in which I moved. The barrows of the ancient dead on the 
dim skyline were momentarily obscured and revealed as the vapours 
rose swaying from the dank grass. As the dull day ended and the 
dark twilight closed about me, the fancy came that there was a 
fixed direction in which these rising vapours moved. From the 
mounded tombs that were strewn on every side they seemed to 
start upwards as with sentience, and to sweep towards the west 
with me, their company constantly pressing forward. a 
I slept in dead weariness for an hour, and then found mys j 


the hour of eleven; and then I became aware that the r 
alive with sound and movement. Cold airs ge 
cheek as I lay listening. There was a whisperin 
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i soft brushing and low voices, as of impalpable things passing through 
! the place. Beneath these sounds I was aware of a fitful passion of 
gentle tears that faded by, which seemed to be a sobbing appeal, as 
| if wronged creatures craved for justice, or humbly pled for pitiful 
remembrance. 

Then I suddenly knew what these things meant. This was the 
one night, perhaps of all the year, when, in this land saddened with 
mystery, long-dead and forgotten sorrows might arise and hope to 
awaken pity in the memories of theliving. For the place where 
| now I lay had been salted with the tears of a broken people, and 
| stained with the ebbing life of their bravest. Every hollow of the 

Plain lying out in the dark had run with red streams, every ridge 

had quivered under the flying footsteps of panting fugitives who had 

1 looked back for a moment on the fire of their homes and the red rout 

behind them : every wind had carried cries of anger and despair, 

and had beaten into silence the last prayers of women who, the 

Sword at their breasts, had lifted their eyes in agony to the incom- 
prehensible skies. 

I beheld the desperate men who for halfa century had made a 
bulwark on the eastern bank of Avon against the conquering Saxon. 
From generation to generation these Slopes and hollows, from verge 
to verge of the horizon, had been the school of worship fo a 
in Britain and beyond the seas. Deep in the immemorable past tne 
Temple of Stones on yonder windy ridge had been reared by their 
fathers to older gods, and round about it, as to sacred soil, had been 
brought to rest the faithful dead of every generation. For mile on 
mile upon the rolling undulations of the Plain were the grassy 

y tombs 
ofthe best and the bravest of the race. And when the gentler faith of 
Christ had been taken to their hearts it was but fitting that th 
Choir to the glory of God i ini do d 
C o the glory of God and His Son should in its turn be builded 
_ in the sacred lane that had been the holiest ofall their holy p] 4 

Now, surely, God would save his people and his eS e 

readful hands of the heathens : a ee net possible that God 
mk back j d 

hitetowns by many a river bank AUR DONAT 

te and desolate. Surely, he would not ved 

3 oes : à £ve this, the 

is worship, into their brutish power. Long SER 

watch from the high earthern walls of Sarum, 


r their race 
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Ogbury, and Amesbury: butin vain. The red day of ruin dawned 
atlast: and up from devastated Sarum came the panting fugitives 
with tales of shame and terror. Ina little while the tall, fair con- 
querors followed, and their fierceness no efforts could mitigate. 
They broke through every barrier, kiling, maiming and capturing ; 
and dashed the very altar with the blood of chanting priests. God 
and His Christ seemed idle, for no lightning blasted these impious 
eyes, and prayers made nothing proofagainst their murderous hands. 
Then arose the despair that thought ofthe old gods and their aid. 
From the violated temple and down the green slopes from the 
broken camp, the fugitives streamed westward towards the upland 
where stood the Titanic Stones. Wide-eyed with terror, wife and 
maid, with child at breast or trailing at the hand, ran this way and 
that down the hollows, or broke their hearts up the ridges. 
Warriors, beaten ever backwards, still strove for a little while to 
keep these savage foes from the loved ones, until, sick with defeat 
and shame, wild with terror at the ruin of their world, they rushed 
to throw themselves within the stony circle of the older temple. 
Here, with passionate prayers and promises, perhaps to reconcile 
themselves to gods long since forgotten or neglected, they tried to 
think they would be:sheltered by the ancient deities of their race. 
But the gods were deaf or dead. The wolfish foes came running 
over the Plain, falling out of sightin the bottoms, but ever rising, 
hot of foot, upon the nearer crests of the ridges. Then the last rush, 
and again those old grey Stones had been splashed with blood; and 
the arms that were flung about their cold knees in ineffectual prayer 
relaxed to the thrust ofthe sword. About the altar stone the crowd- 
ing women fell beneath the stroke, and the black slab was hidden by 
thequivering slain, while in and out between the monoliths the 
Saxons, mad in the lust of destruction, beat down the few whose 
terror gave them flight. 

I learned all this as I lay in the dark. It was as if the spirits of 
ancient sorrow who were abroad that night, straining towards the 
Stones, had penetrated me with their griefs; so that I could know 
the agony that had seen the prone forms of loved women dead, the 
bronze hair dabbled and the white breast stained ; and could feel the 
despair that had seen the world sink into death, and had known all 

ods were naught. 
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The same spirit of vision or remembrance was upon me when, 
in the dark of the early morning, I left the house and took my 
way along the road leading to Stonehenge. The rain had ceased ; 
a star peeped here and there upon the misty earth. When I breast- 
ed the last slope, and the Stones loomed slowly into sight, the sounds 
of careless voices filtered towards me through the dropping wind. 
Some hundred or two of people had ignored the threats of rain and 
clouds and their curiosity had given them hope that they might see 
the sun dawn upon the altar. As if thus, in some measure, they 
sought to identify themselves with the simple worship of a people 
whose long-forgotten blood indeed must flow in the veins of many of 
them, but a people, nevertheless, whom they did not know, It was 
a fairly quiet crowd, with some giggles and a little spasmodic horse- 
play, wherewith to wile the chill time away ; and with naive sur- 
mises and ignorant speculations, As the east slowly lightened, all 
speech dropped, and the faces pressed and peered to watch the 
indifferent limb of the sun float vaguely through the cloud. When 
the light pierced beneath the great squat impost of the trilithon, 
there were “ ohs” and “ahs” of pleased surprise ; mutual and self- 
congratulations ; and the snapping lids of watches by exact souls. 


But, for me, with the first gleam of light upon the swimming | 


mists rolling upon the Plain, the sense of vision departed. 
Surroundings lost their spiritualaspect; and in the hearing of 
the pert facility with which these others fell back into the ordinary 
things became gross and commonplace. Looking back, korero, 
when I had gone a half mile upon my road, I felt again the Brean 
less reverence of my first sight of the Stones. 1 knew that the 
meanness of a passing crowd could not defile them. Haunted by the 
old ré winds, they would stand grey against the skyline of 
a million dawns, their heads bent inw i i » 
inscrutable, inviolable. UT eee acc SU 


HENRY GILBERT. 
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' in his practical conclusion, viz., that wars will cease when all 
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VERYONE wishes the war between Russia and Japan had 
never arisen, and that it might be brought to a speedy conclu- 

tion. Count Tolstoy has placed his views on record, as regards the 
horrors and inhumanity of war. We must all agree with him, except 


individuals concerned assert their «/// that they shall cease. We 
all know that the most humanity can do individually or collectively 
is to endeavour to make the best of circumstances we cannot 
control ; things we can control are easily arranged for. Now, soldiers 
and statesmen find—the former, that war is a divine ordinance, 
ennobling to mankind !—the latter that physical force is indispen- 
sable, and at the bottom of all Government in the last resort. The 
philanthropist and the priest would have mankind ruled by the 
spirit, which is good enough, if the understanding is reached, and 
food can be had for the asking. But business men say that the 
food supply is the prime necessity of mankind, and the procuring 
of it the chief concern of Governments on behalf of the people. 
This means toil, organisation, and co-operation. 

It is a well-established dogma, supported by the experience of 
individuals and communities, that while competition is most bene- 
ficial in the use of the ix//iative to secure the advantages of civilisa- 
tion, the manner and method of carrying out the business depends | 
for its effectiveness on the heartiness and intelligence of co-operation. 
The progress of Europe in the last century is mainly due to 
circumstances which have enabled co-operative methods to have a 
fair trial. It has had a distinctly educative effect on men's minds, 
caused the pushing of industrial developments to a marvellou: 
degree, especially in England. It has been found, however, : 
(oues for accumulating noon nave not been u cc 
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been easy to devise the necessary legislative or administrative 
machinery which would furnish every check on attempts to tetera 
The arrangements for the economical use of capital and labour are 
still imperfect, and have not kept pace with the potentialities of the 
nation. The regulation of development in any country naturally 
causes considerable strain on the coach of state. The driver must 
be a steady hand, full of the confidence inborn of the knowledge 
of principles of driving, and backed by the determination to abide 
by them. Europe looks with calm satisfaction to a Czar who had 
proposed universal disarmament, to rectify the mistakes of his 
advisers. There is no loss of prestige in frankly acknowledging an 
error ; it is nothing compared with the failure of the adversary to 
forgive. 

Nations are no different as regards the situations confronting 
them, than individuals ; convinced that they have gone too far in a 
selfish policy, a means of honourable retreat must be afforded them. 
Russia has made the mistake of undervaluing the resistance that the 
Japanese could offer to a scheme which threatened her very exis- 
tence as an independent Power, 

But the mistake js teally less that of Russia than that of 
Europe, America, which, while asserting a Principle, viz., the main- 
tenance of the integrity of China, has failed to bring force to give 
effect to the principle, leaving Japan, an Asiatic nation, to carry out 
its decrees single-handed. It is doubtless the knowledge of this fact 
that gives the prestige and the victory to Japan and enlists the 
Sympathy of both the East and the West. Tt is €asy to see, too, 
that the heart of Russia is not in the business, and the reason is not 
far to seek. 

The civilisation which the West and America have to offer to 
the East might perhaps be summed up in the advantages which the 
products of the industries offer. These advantages are decidedly 
solid. Their value when once tried is attested by the appreciation 
and consequent demand for the numerous articles to be cheaply 
purchased, and for which commodities of 4 different description are 
readily exchanged. Before any person in the East complains un- 
reservedly of the methods of the West, let him first purge himself 
ofthe benefits he is receiving, then let him Propose some other 
method. If he is not ready to do this, let uS conclude that he will 
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agree to start his reforms, so as to continue the progress already 
attained without any rude shocks; being meanwhile thankful for 
benefits enjoyed, and helpful to increase them for his fellows as well 
as himself. 

The invasion of the industries of the West arises from the natural 
desire of the East to possess them, but it is a question for Europe 
and America to consider and settle, how far the East should be 
coerced into accepting them forall time to its own detriment. The 
spectacle of Russia striding over parts of China in her necessity to 
possess a warm water port in the China sea, without Europe's con- 
sent, orthat of China or Japan, reflects seriously on the Russian 
methods and the Government prestige. The tone of the local officials 
has impressed most people as unrestrained and somewhat barbarous, 
when speaking of China and Japan. Both countries possess a civili- 
sation ofthe highest order, dating back far beyond the period of 
mushroom growth of nationalities peculiar to the industrial age of 
the Western nations and America. In a better acquaintance with 
the high moral and spiritual qualities to be met with in the East, the 
West looks forward to realisation of the universal brotherhood, 
foreshadowed by the Master the Christians serve. Corruption, 
following in the wake of mere wealth, can easily be imagined to 
inspire disgust to Europe equally with Asia, and to be held up by 
agitators as a reason for doubting the dona fides of European traders 
and the faith of missionaries who herald their advent. It is there- 


| fore a question to be urgently considered, how far it is expedient, in 


Europe's dealings with Asia, that each nation should be allowed 
free and unrestricted initiative, apart from the rest. Asia might be 
goaded, and has been, principally by the question of Manchuria, into 
a combined movement to resist all European intercourse. The scare 
of the Yellow Peril raised by Russia is a just fear, the outcome 
of her harsh and unjust methods in China. Neither Europe nor 
America can afford to see the principles of voluntary co-operation, 
on which they have attained their material prosperity, set aside 
for mere brute force, without a moral justification, on the part of any 


‘single nation. The sympathy of the majority is always with the 


weak, struggling to survive. The Boer war forced on England, and 
viewed by so many as altogether unjust, had few Supporters in 
Europe. It was,however, inevitable, owing to the unrestricted com- 
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petition of European nations for the trade and wealth of the world. 
The survival of the fittest, being the principal dogma of competition, — /— \ 
and co-operation being essential to existence, the Boer war was the i 
outcome of their Government favouring the foreigner as against Eng- | 
land, and the hostile spirit displayed to England's policy of protect- | 
ing the Natives. The wars England has carried on, have been solely 
for the purpose of establishing good trade relations, and she would | 
any day prefer a commercial treaty with an established and friendly | 


| 

Government to annexing territory with all its burdens. e | 
Co-operation for trade and production establishes mutual inter- Yi" 
dependence, and the strongest reason to desire peace. When it will K 


haye been universally arranged for, universal disarmament may 

naturally follow. A beginning of disarmament can be made when p 

Europe consents to act collectively in protecting individual States 

from arbitrary treatment. In this matter Japan has been cruelly | 

treated by Europe collectively, a circumstance of which Asia takes | 

note. The wrong can be righted by negotiation and agreement, but 

not between the belligerents alone. China shows herself to be |. Z 

behind Europe and Japan in her Government methods and her Ne) 

military system. If Europe and America decide on the integrity 

of China under such circumstances, they must make their decision 

effective, by force, if necessary. The commercial venture of the 

I Siberian Railway, no doubt, is of advantage to the world. The line 

E requires an outlet in the waters of China which are not frozen in win- . 

boo ae ae the ee with French money ; France is not 
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ing in the war. The failure of Russian methods calls for European i 
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l. extend her empire to clash with China or Japan. The inducement 
i | to do so is, of course, securing the trade which would make her 
N. wealthy and powerful. The profits of the trade hoped for would 
2 be largely shared, so Count Tolstoy says, by the entourage of the 
z Czar, and it is here we see the cloven foot appearing. Count 
y | Tolstoy, beloved of the people, is justly incensed that the lives 
d | ofthe happy peasantry should be halocausted over a war wholly 
Y (|, unnecessary to any but the speculators. Russia is decidedly in a 
a | dilemma for which she is greatly to be pitied. Her encroachments 

c- 


3 ^ on the wilds of Central Asia have been productive of much good 
I Y to humanity in general. In time the nomads will settle down and 


y become useful members of the human family, and with proper 
D r5 facilities we may expect a trade to spring up in which India 
E Jl may share. It is more to the interest of Russia to trade with 
y | India than fight her. England is slow to take offence, but 
S j | India would not be slow to arm in her own defence. We are 
t ry uct a nation holding India by a destructive method, but bv 


€ 5, 4 a co-operative one, which is now well understood by the responsibie 
T | ww leaders of the people. Should any Yellow Peril have cause to arise 


y Ea from injustice on the part of Europe, it is quite possible India may 
m j| sympathise with it. But it is equally certain that England will 
ex be on the side of justice, whether the scales are held for white, black 
e |} or yellow. It is this attitude of the English mind which causes 


England to prosper, and her men to be trusted in Asia. 

A question which certainly must puzzle the moralist exceed- 
ingly is—what right has any country to forcibly occupy and hold 
the territories of another? Is the justification to be based on the 
inability of the conquered country to hold its own ? 

The answer seems to be—that co-operation is a divine com- 
mand, and that it is justified by experience as a material means to 
ensure the brotherhood of man and do away with wars. But as 
co-operation is impossible without organisation and fixing of respon- 
sibility, force, ¿o secure these objects, is a practical measure, which if 
strongly resisted might end in war. If this is so, then timely nego- 
tiation combined with pressure from united Europe, backed if 
necessary by international contingent, should take the place of duels 
and huge armaments. Ignorance and a disregard for scientific 
principles of universal co-operation lead to wars. 
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'The economical problem of the Siberian Railway is not an / 
insuperable one to solve. The undertaking is really of international ; 
importance and could be financed accordingly without interfering 
with the territorial rights of any power. Two companies, to be; 
called the East and West Siberian Railway Company respectively, 
could be formed to take over the line at a valuation. The working: 
staff to be under two managements, but recruited locally. This 
would ensure reciprocity in the matter of through rates and avoid 
a monopoly. Such an organisation is one for creation at leisure. 
The pressing question is, however, to stop the war, and the massacre / 
of innocent people who have no cause to hate each other. 

Russia naturally marches forward till she meets with a bound- 


ary firmly held by a responsible neighbour ; Japan presents herselt y 


f 


as such, China, full of wisdom, is a helpless country, refusing to f 
wake from her dreams ; merely existing by inertia and the policy oi" 


Europe and America to preserve her integrity. She cannot be left | 
free to make treaties with a single power which affects other powers | 
adversely without fear of being dismembered by way of compensa- , 
tion. 

Russia advances in the East to compete with England and always) 
forces the latter against her will in self-defence to look ahead and, 
do things which seem arbitrary and grasping. The advance to Lhassa! 
is owing to this cause. The annexation of Upper Burmah owed itsi 
origin to the advances of France ; that of the Transvaal to the action 
of Germany. Those small States, the ignorance of whose rulers 
leads them to conclude they can preserve their complete indepen- | 
dence by setting the competitors for their favours at loggerheads, 
will learn in time that they could do better by treating both impar- 


which they are powerless to provide for themselves. Failing this 
they must join forces with the strongest. It is this fact which causes | 
great States to keep a watchful eye over the proceedings of small 
ones. The world has everything to gain by the co-operation of 
States for the common good ; and since no person in the State is in 
as unbiassed and completely informed a position as the Ruler of it 
it is to the interest of everyone that the power of the Rulers front 


| 

| 
tially, and seek that protection under international agreement. | 
| 


be upheld, against all evil influences, in the cause of peace. 


We are living in a world of illusions, Our minds are formed 
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out of our experiences ; while the problems of progress are ever 
presenting new phases, demanding new ideas to govern them. One 
of the old ideas was the efficacy of duelling; as if an understanding, 
which was wanting, which led to the duel, was to be arrived at by 
one party murdering the other. This idea evidently prevails in the 
present war, and receives the sanction of civilised Europe. Massacre 
must go on, while diplomatists are trying to outwit each other for 
Some selfish purpose. 
f It is not at all the idea to be now accepted as a sign of honest 
| and intelligent progress and intention. Nothing but a determination 
of the powerful speculating influence in Russia to persevere in a 
false position, prevents the Czar being able to arrange peace with 
the Emperor of Japan on business-like lines. This should not be. 
Tolstoy, in pointing to such conditions, puts his finger on the spot. 
His simple Christianity saves the situation for everybody. Let it 
tule, through the authorities concerned. [tis easy for experts to 
calculate the exact force that could be exerted on both sides in a 
long or short war between two countries. Claims would bear weight 
in proportion. No sane ruler or statesman would claim respon- 
sibilities which he was not certain of being able to fulfil. He would 
‘rather enlist the co-operation of a neighbour. With time to consider 
these points, and the united councils of Europe and America, things 
could soon be settled. The earliest Opportunity for doing this will 
no doubt be taken. If the outcome of the present war should be 
the establishment of effective means to secure brotherly co-operation 
of nations in the future, then the glory and honour of it must be 
given to the fallen Brave, by whose means the question has forcibly 
presented itself for settlement, It looks too as if the Almighty had 
already taken the woes of the belligerents into favourable considera- 
tion, for it is marvellous how many of the wounded have recovered 8. 
a marvel equalled only by the admission of the doctors, that the less 
trealment the men got, the sooner they recovered !! Truth is 
evidently bubbling to the surface in all directions, and we shall soon 
know that there are worse things than war. Ignorance of the true 
healing power—the love of God and the neighbour—is being dispelled 
by scientific inquiry. The truths originating in the East, and exempli- 
fied inthe life and teaching of Christ, are gradually being understood. 
in the West. 
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An affecting episode of the war, the shooting of two Japanese 
officers deputed by order to destroy railway bridges, is still fresh in 
the memory, and must ever be a source of sorrow to General Kuro- 
patkin, ‘The one, a Christian, looking to the Kingdom of Heaven to 
come, shading his:eyes from the firing party—the Buddhist in full pos- 
session of the Kingdom ready to meet the bullets and his God with 
unflinching gaze. Truly, our Christianity is only half understood, and 
we have much to learn if we only confess it, Christ said * The King- 
dom of Heaven is within you." The scientist now points out that 
this must be true, and that the mortal minds we possess are merely 
the result of our environment and are full of error, as to cause and 
effect ; the beliefs we have formed are used as if they had a foundation 
in truth, hence our acts leading to want of co-operation, sickness, 
desolation, and death of the body. But death of the body, in the 
cause of truth, is preferred, just as life without honour is considered 
ofno value, But honour is not forfeited by truth being preferred to 
e mistake. Let the spiritual leaders of both combatants point this 
out. For war to go on when reason can be allowed to rule is absurd, 
and a false declaration of the nature of the honour involved. General 
Kuropatkin is reported to have seen at once the falsity of the Russian 
position and aims. The situation is none of his choosing, either 
morally, politically or ina military sense. But he has done his best 
to preserve the army sent him by the financiers and speculators of 
St. Petersburg. His failure, if any, is due, not to his own short- 
comings, butto the difficulty the Czar must have in preserving him 
from the attacks of his entourage. It is to be hoped no divided 
command will be forced on the Russian Army which needs all its 
fortitude to stand the strain of operations at such a distance from its 
base, Asto the Japanese, their policy is pretty well defined. They 
are really carrying out the fiat accepted by Europe and America. It 
would logically include restoring Manchuria to China, under some 
arrangement which would secure China’s power to hold it. Russia will 
naturally squeeze China to the end to restore Port Arthur, should it 
fall to Japan, which the latter could never agree to. International 
agreement over the settlement seems the only likely way to ensure 
an effective arrangement meeting the just claims of all parties. It 
seems cruel and unnecessary to postpone a meeting of the Powers, 


Pg the purpose of facilitating the business, till a few more thousands 
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are killed. Neither combatant can let go the struggle till some 
power steps into call time with a programme for discussion. Let 
that power be common sense and Christianity. 

Till there is evidence of an intention on the part of Europe to 
adopt the co-operative, instead of the competitive and destructive 
policy, every nation must go on arming and exhausting its energies 
in making guns and battleships. These are seldom or never used 
-~ collectively to enforce a principle. We drift along each for himself, 
and with little or no intelligence to guid’ us except our fancied in- 
terests, which are often illusory. There is no efficiency or economy 
in such methods, and the limit of possibility in continuing them must 
Soon be reached. For when all are soldiers and destroyers, then 
where are the producers to come from? Clearly, everybody must 
surrender some of their liberty for thepurpose of a co-operation. But 
the benefit always returns with a perpetual interest, both moral and 
material. This then is the case for universal co-operation, and the 
justification of wars to secure it. If the backward States will not 
rise to their responsibilities in the matter, they will be submerged 
under the economical revolutions going on all around them. The 
.pressure cannot be resisted because the moral of the co-operative 
idea is perfect and the inspiration thereto divine. The practical 
means for securing the co-operation is a subject for experts in every 
department of state and commerce. The most successful in this 
matter are those whose co-operative methods are devised in a Spirit 
of Truth and Love to the Creator. It is here that the efficacy of the - 
religious systems is tested. The nation deserves to survive which 
gives the best practical fruits of Christian principles. Christ laid 
down the rule of conduct with supreme conciseness, and with beauti- 
ful simplicity, in two commandments. 

Tolove God withall the mind, the soul, the strength ; and the 
other, to love the neighbour as oneself. Every essay written on the 
conduct of life can be summed up in these commandments, and it is in 
comparing our conduct by these standards that we sometimes succeed 
in discovering the cause of our failures, sicknesses and disasters. The 
spiritual cure is then assured. We immediately begin to act differ- 
ently, and the health improves at once. The two great command- 
ments on which hang all the Law and the prophecies are Simply those 


to ensure Co-operation spiritually with God, on the one hand, and E- 
76 
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with the neighbour for worldly purposes, on the other. We need not 
love our neighbour more than ourselves, but we must not love him 
Jess. And this, not in mere theory, but in the every-day affairs of our 
lives and in every thought that impels and foreruns an act. With 
these commandments the crooked waysof diplomacy are made straight, 
and illusion as to the permanent benefits to be received by selfishness 
and deception under them vanishes. Let us tell a possible enemy 
straight exactly what our plans and principles are. He may improve 
them for us by a little discussion. It is quite certain that disastrous 
competition is not desirable in any business, while monopoly is equally 
bad. Organisation by authority is clearly necessary to regulate the 
useful limits in both for all wealth-producing work, so as to cause 
justice to reign supreme between man and man. The same is no less 
required to ensure harmony in the transactions of States, Kingdoms 
and Empires the one with the other. 

Where such harmony does not exist, Principle, authoritatively 
asserted, steps in, even if force is necessary to accompany it. 4 
principle which has the divine sanction is of universal acceptance 
But on what principle sanctioned by the Russian Church is the 
present war maintained? Are the ministers of that Church exercis- 
ing their responsibilities in regard to it, or are they not free to 
express an opinion in the matter? Possibility of the failure of the 
Russian Church to discern the Truth, and fearlessly act on it, when 
confronted with the conduct of the followers of Buddha in this war is 
calculated, not without reason, to cause a widespread thrill of appre- 
hension in all Christendom, and is not a question merely affecting 
Russia. To see the Russian soldiers led by the venerable priest to 
the field of carnage, is a truly pathetic sight, enlisting our ad- 
miration and our sympathy for the men. But to expect God to 
prosper any unmeasured greed in such undertakings, is to assume too 
much. It is better, first, to obey the commandment to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. We shall then proceed to realise as much of 
our desires as is good for us, by the aid of His co-operation, instead 
of fighting Him. 


J. F. DOWDEN. 
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A PLEA FOR THE ILL-USED AND THE 
OPPRESSED. 


(Concluded from our last number.) 


N? doubt, the marvellous success of Japan is an object-lesson | 

of the greatest value if we have the judgment to discern its | 
true causes and the sense to follow the example of the Japanese. As l 
to the causes we can have no better testimony than that of the emi- 
nent statesman, the Marquis Ito, the creator of modern Japan, who, 
in his speech delivered at Tokio on the 18th May, and published in 
the Times of India of the 9th July, is reported to have said:— 


The fact that we have made such immense strides in so short a 
period of time is entirely due to the fact that at the time of the Restora- 
tion it was decided to make enlightened progress the end and basis of the = 
nation’s policy, and to the fact that the nation has never wavered in its um 
aspiration to attain the object thus wisely set before it. That the Re- 
storation should have been combined with the opening of 
and the adaptation of a policy of enlightened progress was: 
all. This great and decisive step is due, of course, to the keen foresight 
of the enlightened Sovereign and of the statesmen who surrounded and 
advised him at the time. No inconsiderable amount of credit, however, 
must in this respect be given to the patriots and ‘savants’ like Shihe; 
Hayashi, Kwasan Walunabe, Choei Takano, Shozan Sakumu and ot} 
As the result of the Imperial decision to adopt Western enlightenm nt, 
the elite of the younger generation were, on the one hand, sent abroad to 
receive education in Europe and America,, and on the ot 
scientists and experts were invited to come here toe 
In short, we have striven hard to introduce Weste 
culture, and to supplement thereby what wa 
régime. That celebrated measure of the ab 
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a surprise to 


rn 
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introduced under the new régime, was in one respect a political measure, 
but in another respect it was a great and radical social revolution which 
destroyed to its very foundation the class system of the old world. The 
! result of this revolutionary measure was to place the Japanese subjects 
of all classes, high and low, on the footing of absolute equality, before 
the law, to give them freedom of marriage, of abode, of profession, of 
speech and press, and other liberties, to grant them the right to be 
appointed to public offices in accordance with their qualifications, and 
above all to foster in cach and all of them the spirit of self-sacrifice for 

| the sake of the common weal. On the other hand, the increasing closer 

j intercourse with Western nations has naturally led to the permeation of 
| Western ideas amongst our people, widening their sphere of vision and 


inspiring them with the ambition to compete and co-operate with the 
| civilized world for the higher ideals of humanity. The brave men who H 
ü are at present so willingly sacrificing their lives for the sake of their | 
B, Vaterland, who are risking their all in defence of the flag and honour of | 
iF the nation, amidst the attention and applause of the civilized world— | $4 
these brave and honourable men are the products of the great social |y 
revolution mentioned above, and these the gift and outcome of the wise | 
Imperial policy adopted at the Restoration. And you, gentlemen, are | 
assembled here to deliberate on the best way of providing the means, so 
as to enable them, as it were, always to look forward and to fight with | 
the consciousness that everything behind them “goes on smoothly and | | 
f 
f 


needs no anxious attention on their part. 


These words deserve the closest, the most careful and the 
most earnest study of all Indian patriots, of all who truly love 
; their motherland. Japan decided to make enlightened progress 
fms end and basis of her policy, and followed that policy with 
= unwavering determination. Read, mark and inwardly digest 
M these words, all ye who stubbornly oppose social reform, for Japan 
= decided to adopt western enlightenment and strove hard in every 
. way to introduce western institutions and culture. Some of us have 
J appa ently decided to have nothing to do with western institutions 
| very little with western enlightenment and culture, Japan sent 
to Europe and America to receive their education. We 
it young men who go to Europe and America at their own ex- 
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to our much worse and far more rigorous caste system ; we defend it 
and advocate its perpetuation, and treat a large number of our 
countrymen as worse than beasts, because they belong to low 
castes, 

Then comes the most significant passage. Equality before the 
law and freedom of speech, of the press and of profession, we enjoy 
by the gift of the British Government. They do not even now 
exist to anything like the same extent in most of the Native States. 
But in matters which are left to our own management, in social 
and domestic matters, we have absolutely no freedom, and a 
learned College professor actually argues that any freedom even 
within the limits prescribed by law and social regulations is an- 
archy. He apparently entertains the paradoxical view that if you 
tie up a man’s hands and feet, he will become a useful member of 
Society, but that if you leave them free, he can do no good to him- 
self or others. Like the Bastille prisoner who, after thirty-five 
years of incarceration, was unable to bear the light of day and 
wanted to be taken back to his cell, we, after centuries of domestic, 
social and political thraldom, have become intolerant of freedom. 
Consequently, in respect of marriage, food and abode, and as 
regards the depressed castes also, we have absolutely no freedom. 
Japan is inspired by an ambition to compete and co-operate 
with the civilized world for the higher ideals of humanity. We 
have apparently decided to have nothing to do with any of 
those ideals, but have determined, on the contrary, to go to sleep 
and to stagnate continuously. Zhe brave and honourable men who 
are sacrificing their lives for Japan are the products of the great 
social revolution described above. We are obstinately opposed not 
only to a social revolution but even to moderate reforms. The 
warriors of Japan fight with the consciousness that everything be- 
hind them goes on smoothly. This evidently cannot be said of a 
country where widows are treated as they are in India. Now, 
what is the compendious expression for almost all the reforms 
above described, which, on the testimony of Japan's greatest 
statesman, have enabled herto make those giant strides which we 
all so highly admire? It is freedom. In his “ Principles of 
Ethics” Herbert Spencer gives the formula for justice in these 
words: “Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided 
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he does not infringe the equal freedom of any other man." So 
here we come back to what was before urged, viz, that 
: Justice is the first indispensable condition of national well-being, 
of national progress. Next as to beneficence. Mark specially 
the words where the Marquis says that the social revolution 
fostered in each and all a spirit of self-sacrifice for the common 
weal. Recent Japanese history gives some idea of the extent of this 
sacrifice. The country was parcelled out amongst 276 feudatory 
chiefs, each of whom collected the revenues of his fief and employed 
them at will, subject to the sole condition of maintaining a body of 
troops proportionate to his income. He was anautocrat within the 
limits of his territory. All these 276 chiefs surrendered their fiefs, 
position and power to the State, retaining only one-tenth of their re- 
venues for their own support. The Samurai—the warrior class—pre- 
sented a still nobler example of self-sacrifice for the common good. 
They formed one-sixteenth of the population. Four lakhs of them 
were in receipt of incomes mostly hereditary, but some for life, 
amounting in all to rupees three crores per year, which had been 
granted in consideration of the holders devoting themselves to 
% military service. They were a privileged class who had purchased 

their privileges with their blood. They were unprepared alike by 

education and by tradition to carn their bread in any calling save 

that of arms. Yet many of them voluntarily stepped down into the 

company of the peasant or the tradesman, and many others signified 

their willingness to join the ranks of the common bread-winners if 
some aid were given to equip them for such a career. And so they 


anominal compensation. From time immemorial they had 
ished the sword as the mark of a gentleman, the most precious 
ion of a warrior and the one outward evidence that dis- 
hed men of their order from the common toilers after gain- 
e laid it aside when the measure was found necessary for the 
go Thusthey sacrificed income, power, privilege and 
oc on, and descended to the level of the common toilers 
for the sake 
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exampled in the history of the world. Romantic morality, noble 
faculty of resignation, scarcely credible, are the words used by the 
historian in describing their act of self-abnegation. In our sacred 
literature we are taught that renunciation is the first step in spiritual 
advancement. Japan presents usa striking instance of the value 
of renunciation when directed to temporal ends. A nation which 
can rise to such heights of self-sacrifice for the common weal has 
established a title to occupy the first place in the comity of nations. 
How many of us are prepared to follow the example of the Japanese 
Chiefs and Samurai for the good of our motherland ? 

The stupendous revolution above described was planned and 
carried out by fifty-five determined men, of whom only five were 
territorial nobles. [ight belonged to the court nobles who laboured 
under the disadvantage of poverty. The remaining forty-two who 
were the heart and soul of the movement, were young men whose 
average age did not exceed thirty and who had no official rank or 
standing. They were a band of students and deep thinkers, with the 
courage of their convictions and an indomitable faith which would 
take no denial and which nothing could withstand. Behind them 
all was the constructive genius of Marquis Ito, who inspired all the 
reform measures, though he did not openly figure as their originator. 
So that it is not numbers, nor wealth, nor territorial possessions, nor 
official status, nor social rank that are wanted. What is required is 
deep knowledge, but more especially a firmly rooted, unswerving 
faith in the power of the right, the true, and the good, and an un- 
alterable determination to follow their guidance. 

Let usnow take another illustration, equally striking, of the 
power of righteousness to secure national advancement and national 
well-being. Before the first French Revolution the common people 
were heavily taxed, half starved, variously harassed and treated as 
scarcely better than slaves. Then came the Revolution of which 
the watch-words were "liberty, equality, fraternity.” This simple 
formula of three words proved to be a mantra of incalculable 
potency. At once it transformed the despised and half-starved sans- 
cullotes into a nation of heroes. The resistless power of a moral 
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who had conspired to impose upon France the hated ancient régime 
which was the incarnation of wrong and oppression. Now those three 
words, liberty, equality, fraternity, mean perfect justice and bene- 
ficence. So here, again, we have a most striking illustration of the 
teaching that righteousness exalteth a nation. In spite of its early 
excesses, itis now admitted by all impartial historians that the 
Revolution did an immense amount of good not only to France but 
to Europe and to the world, and that its beneficial influence is even 
now not exhausted. 

The history of England affords another powerful illustration of 
the truth that righteousness exalteth a nation. Here we have a 
small kingdom, consisting of two small islands in the North Atlantic, 
governing: one-third of the world's surface. If we inquire why this 
is so, we shall find that it is because freedom, č, e., Justice, began 
to reign there earlier than anywhere else in the world, and that 
even now it is the freest country in the world, excepting perhaps 
the United States, which is one of its offshoots. 

„Another very clear illustration of the power of righteousness 
is furnished by the extraordinary spectacle of about two lakhs of 
Europeans of all classes, ages and sexes governing three hundred 
millions of Indians. This yields a proportion of one European to 
every fifteen hundred natives. Few will maintain that material 
force alone can account for this phenomenon, and it follows that a 
single man backed by righteousness is equal to at least fifteen 
hundred men who are deficient in that essential requisite of social 
life. During the mutiny a single British Officer, unassisted by any 
other European, kept the peace of a whole province with the help 
of a few native sowars and policemen— which shows that a mere 
handful of Englishmen, provided they are perfectly just and 
thoroughly sympathetic, are all that are really required to maintain 
the peace of the country and to carry on its Government. 

A few words regarding China may be here of use for the 
benefit of the opponents of social reform. Education is probably 
more widely spread among the male population of China than in 
any other country, while the education of girls is neglected. The 
Chinaman studies his Nine Classics which were. written between 
1200 and 700 B. C. He clings to them with tenacity, and models his 


life upon them. All innovation, all change is distasteful to him. 
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A reforming Viceroy once sent a batch of thirty or forty young 
men to America to receive their education, on the understanding 
that on their return they would receive official appointments. 
But when a report went about that they were becoming too 
Americanized, they were hastily recalled and left to languish in 
obscurity. A short line of railway, built and opened by a private 
European company, was bought up and destroyed by the Chinese 
government who then erected a temple on the site of the station 
by way of purifying the soil of China from the abomination. A 
few patriots, who proposed some very moderate reforms in the 
administration, were imprisoned, proscribed or exiled. The Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894—95 and the war with the allies in 1900 
demonstrated the consequences of this stubborn resistance to pro- 
gress. And yet China has a population ten times larger than that 
of Japan. If China has not already been entirely dismembered, 
the fact is due solely to the mutual jealousies of the Western 
Powers. The fate of China ought to be a warning to the opponents 
of progress. “For the well-being of all beings was Dharma de- 
clared. That only which bringeth such well-being is Dharma. 
This is sure," says Manusmriti. “I instruct thee not by the letter 
of the Veda alone but by the Veda as interpreted by wisdom and 
experience. The text of the scriptures should be applied 
with careful exercise of judgment, otherwise it faileth grie- 
vously,” says the Mahabharat. So that it is not the Vedas or 


the Shastras, but our own disinclination to move, whichis the 


chief obstacle to progress. y 

If, as science teaches us, life has evolved from amceba to man 
by a continual movement upwards, then it must be admitted 
that progress is a law of life, and a race which refuses to move for- 
ward and prefers stagnation, must be prepared for the penalty which 
attends every breach of natural law, which is suffering. If the pace 
of Japan is too rapid for us, let us move slowly if you will, but do 
let us move forward, and not stand still like Madras, or go back like 
Bengal, as they did in the matter of widow marriages. 

Thus the view that righteousness exalteth a nation having been 
confirmed by science, illustrated by the history of Japan, England, 
of the British in India, and ofthe French Revolution, and re-inforced 
by obvious considerations of expediency, we have a clear and 
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simple rule for our guidance. Follow the Divine law of righteous- 
ness, and all good comes to you as the shadow follows the man. 
Disobey it, and poverty, national decay and, fina!ly, national extin ne: 
tion must follow the disobedience, as the cart wheel follows HE the 
If, therefore, we wish to prosper, if we want political advance; +. early 
a share in the administration, if we want any or all of these Whee us 
we must begin at once to thoroughly eradicate the grave eyils ‘ance but 
afflict our society, which do no credit to our humanity, and Wile even 
are but so many forms of the hydra-headed monster Injustice. T) 
remedy lies entirely in our own hands, and thus we are the masters f 
of our own destiny. May we all have an unfaltering faith in the 
power of the right, the true, and the good, a spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the common weal, and a steadfast determination to do the right 


under all circumstances ! 


SACHCHIDANANDA. 
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RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY, 


AM MOHAN ROY is a remarkable figure, and occupies a 
unique position among the great men of India. He attracts 
our attention, and our interest, not only by reason of his striking person- 
ality, but also because of the particular juncture at which he made his 
appearance. He seems to step forth from among the mists of a legend- 
ary past into the sudden light of a new day. As is the custom in his 
land, * with one stride comes the dawn ” and on its threshold appears 
this stately figure. There has never been in India any lack of saints 
and heroes, but they loom for the most part as vague and sometimes 
monstrous forms from among the doubtful shadows of the past. He 
first stands out, a clearly discernible, but not the less on that account 
a heroic figure, bringing in a new epoch in the development of his 
country’s thought. He is, asan Indian newspaper recently described 
him, “ the father of modern India, its ideals and aspirations." I believe 
that more and more as events unfold themselves in this land it will be 


realised that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the herald of a new age, that 


he kindled a fire in India that shall never be quenched. The movement 
to which he gave the first impulse is destined to have a far 
deeper and more permanent influence than any that went before it, 
because it draws its inspiration froma source of spiritual power that 
was closed to them. But at the same time I believe that itis in no 
respect different in kind from these great religious quickenings that are 
seen from time to time in the dim centuries stirring the heart of India, 
We are not fora moment to Suppose that Ram Mohan Roy had no 
predecessors. There has never been in India, as I have said, any 
lack of saints and heroes, As with Luther, so with Ram Mohan Roy, 
there were reformers before the Reformation. There were * Indian 
Protestants,” as the late Mr, Justice Ranade called them, who when 
religion was fallen to the level of a philosophy or a ceremonial, prompt- 
ed by the unquenchable instincts of the heart, opened anew the path 
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that led to God. The great religious reformers are not men who have 
been made such by a realisation of the intellectual shortcomings of the 
creed that they denounce, nor even by the spectacle of the Ri the 
corruption that results from religious decadence. They are men ing early \ 
has awakened a sense of their own personal need ofa great that the 
Helper, and who summon men back to Him. The religious ES DAE 
the desire for communion with God, can be satisfied by no SyS-, PS 
speculation, nor can it be quenched by any ritual. It may be S| 
times enfolded by custom or convention, but it remains quick withing 3 
human heart like fire in a flint. The religious reformer is he v. 
gives articulate expression to this instinct of man's spirit, and in no 
country and least of all in a land of religious aspiration, such as India 
is, have such witnesses been lacking. Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Kabir 
and Nanak—such names as these “ pierce the night like stars,” bearing 
witness to the inextinguishable longing that even in the midst of 
unbelief and superstition lifts the heart of man to God. 
It is in this view of his work that I would estimate the greatness 
of Ram Mohan Roy as any other religious reformer. Luther holds a 
high and enduring place in the history of Christianity in Europe, not by 
reason of his learning, or his statesmanship or his eloquence, consider- 
able as these may havebeen. He is great because the deepest religious 
instinct of the human spirit, which was being stifled by priestcraft and 
pedantry, found in him a voice that, echoing in the hearts of thousands, 
awoke in them anew senseof God. So Chaitanya may have been a man 
of little learning, of no intellectual eminence ; he may not hold a place 
as a religious philosopher beside Shankaracharya, and yet the signifi 
cance of his namein the record of the religious life of India is, I believe, 
a higher one. Itis a higher one, because to touch the heart aad to 
_ quicken the deepest instincts of a whole people is a higher achieve- 
. ment than to reflect upon and to rationalise them for a few. Ram 
Mohan Roy was no simple peasant like Tukaram or Kabir: he was 
much more than a mere emotionalist as Chaitanya seems to have 
= been, as faras we can discern the irue outlines of his personality. 
ut the place that we accord him as a religious leader and reformer 
pends in no measure on his learning, his culture, his philosophical 
1 His influence did not reach to multitudes nor did he touch 
im aging lon or move the heart of the plain man as other messengers 
done before him. His name is not familiar on the lips of the 
l sc island as sis the name of Tuka or of Kabir. T 
lace beside them as a spiritual teacher; and | 
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at the same time he has a place far above them as one whose spiritual 
longings led him into a wider atmosphere and made him drink at deeper 
5 gavé tains of truth than they had dreamed of. Heisa great religious 
EN "enger because of his intense conviction of the unity and spirituality 
ain bs vat a conviction that he owed to no human teaching and yet so 
effen! vid strong that, rather than surrender it, he went forth when 
a. aixteen years of age from his father’s house, a homeless and a 
Wi ‘dless wanderer. But he is great as a reformer in a sense in 
‘for ih none that went before him is great, because he fed his spiritua 
Z pirations from a source that was open to none of them. Ram 
"Mohan Roy was not a Christian as Christians generally understand 
that word. He would, it may be, have refused that name even in the 
sense in which Keshub Chunder Sen and Protap Chander Mozumdar 
accept it. But he first among Indian reformers betook himself to 
Christ's teaching for inspiration and for counsel, and thereby set himself 
apart from all who had gone before him, reaching forth beyond these 
horizons of India that had limited the view of his predecessors, and 
marking a new epoch in the religious history of his land. 
This pioneer of modern Indian religious and social reform was born 
at Radhanagar in Lower Bengal in 1774. The place and the time of 
| his birth werealike propitious to the formation of the man that Ram 
] Mohan Roy became. Bengal formed the gateway through which at 
P, that time a new civilisation from the West was sweeping in upon India. 
The year of his birth was the year in which the first Governor-General 
of India was appointed and a new political predominance established. 
India has not yet altogether made up its mind whether to bless or to 
curse that day that saw England plant its feet firmly on its shores and 
lean forward to seat itself on the throne of the Grand Mogul. Indians 
have not yet made up their minds torejoice in the loss that temporarily 
atleast they sustained when England took the sceptre into her own 
strong hands, but they surely can recognise and rejoice in the more 
than compensating gain. In contact with the new ideas that flowed in 
upon the land, India had its intellectual re-awakening. More and more 
astime passes and the history of India can be realised in its true per- 
j spective, it will be realised that the touch of this young civilisation of 
the West aroused and quickened to new power and new results spirit- 
ual and intellectual forces that, once so mighty, had for long seemed 
altogether spent. Whether England’s political predominance proves a 
-f  plessing or a curse, whether it shall endure and attain peacefully its 
goal in teaching this people how worthily and wisely to rule their own 
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great land, or whether it falls into speedy ruin and is forgotten, yet 
I am sure that more and more will it be recognised by Indians that the, 
contact with Western thought brought about the re-birth of Inde SS 
and that one born as Ram Mohan Roy was in the close of the“ t 
century was born indeed “under the opening eyelids of the e early... 
And he was no less fortunate in his birthplace. As Nanak, hat the 
very path ofthe Mahommedan invaders as they swept down upaice but 
land through the North-Western passes, learning of them such wis.even 
- as they had to bring, had his religious instincts stirred anew to life} 
Ram Mohan Roy, likewise growing up in the very channel by whic.of 
the new ideas were flowing in upon the land, could not but be moved ^ 
by them. There are many obstacles in India, from the nature of its [ 
peoples and the influences tbat surround them, that hinder the quick 
acceptance of new views of things, but these are least powerful in 
Bengal. That province has been, and is still a vortex of religious and 
intellectual experiments, and its * vanward and eager" people have 
never been slow to make trial of any new aspect of thought that may 
be presented to them. The circumstances of Ram Mohan Roy's trair 
ing still further helped towards breadth of view. He belonged to 
a Vaishnavite Brahman family and was thus born into the same spirit- 
ual inheritance as all the greatest religious teachers that had preceded 
him from Ramanuja to Chaitanya. However much it was corrupted 
and degraded—and the testimony of Ram Mohan Roy’s Bengali 
biographer is that at that time “its immorality and corruption were 
simply revolting "—yet Vaishnavism at its best had in it elements of 
real spiritual power and seems to have deserved Monier-Williams? 
_ description of it as “the only real religion of the Indian people.” 3 
Amid such influences Ram Mohan Roy was born and grew up. 
At the age of ten he was sent to Patna to study Persian and Arabic. 
‘There in his Persian studies he was attracted most, we are told, by 
nystic teaching of the Sufis by whom the high monotheism of Islam 
presented in its most humane and spiritual and winning guise. And 
urmise that there also in the birth-place of Guru Govind, 
ea temple in à his honour stands, he may have learned of that 


d Maho medanism and had Kabir and Nanak for its 
From F Patna he ent to Benares where he studied Sanscrit, 
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returned to his father’s house at the age of 16 a convinced and deter- 
i mined enemy of idolatry. i 
| „ħave 1 would have you take note at this point that as yet he had come 
fe -.. «ler none but Oriental influences. He knew no English up to this 
AN i and during the * wander-years" that followed we can imagine 
tkj“ ger lad, welcoming every spiritual impulse with which his sincere 
ind, ,ardent spirit found itself in accord— Hindu, it might be, or Ma- 
Wi 'amedan or Buddhist. Whatever truth he recognised in the teachings 
for ikh or Sufi, found an entrance to his hospitable heart. But when 
Va «.'the age of only sixteen years he declared himself a reformer, and set 
i himself against many of the traditions of his home, he was what his 
ax! own country and his own country's teachers and what the illumination 
of a sincere spirit made him. This first and decisive step in his career 
was taken under no foreign infuence. Ram Mohan Roy grew more 
| and more with the years a lover of his country in the highest and the 
worthiest sense. But not even the narrowest patriot can refuse that 
d name to him, when he became an outcast from his father’s house for 
| i s religious convictions, for he tells us himself that at that time he 
i had a feeling of 8reat aversion to the establishment of the British 
power in India. But the enlargement of his political views came 
| later. lt was the question of his religious duty that at this time 
absorbed his thoughts. Not content with Passive opposition to what he 
believed to be a corruption and degradation of religion, this precocious 
iconoclast is said to have further attacked idolatry ina treatise which 
caused his father, like another Dasarat, as he himself said. to drive 
forth his Ram into the wilderness. No more than a boy ashe was, 
he was yet ready to suffer for his convictions, and the next 
four years of his life were spent by him, wandering from province to 
province and even beyond the frontiers of Tibet, a lonely lad, sustain- 
ed only by the steadfastness of his faith. “We might well compare | 
notes," says the late Mr. Justice Ranade, commenting on this episode i 
in Ram Mohan Roy’s career, “we might well compare notes as to 
what we did at sixteen with such a record. Were any of us lighted 
' up with the fire that burned in his heart ?” Tt was after his reconcilia- 
tion with his father and his return from these wanderings that Ram 
Mohan Roy began to study English and, with increasing knowledge, 
\ to revise his estimate of the influence of England in India, He was 
never afraid to criticise what he believed to be errors in the Govern- 
s R ment of the country by the English, but he tells us 
j * persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
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speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants.” He 
took his own path with characteristic courage and independence, 
unaffected either by the flattery of friends or the frowns of those who: 
he displeased. His boldness in withstanding superstition and s) 
evil practices as “‘suttee " once more brought him into conflict with 
father. After his father's death he prosecuted his campaign with 

greater boldness, calling in the aid of the printing-press and publis, 
pamphlets in various languages. “This raised," he says, “ sua Ven 
feeling against me that I wasat last deserted by every person exci 


two or three Scotch friends, to whom," he goes on in words that 0! 


Scotchman is proud to record, * to whom and to the nation to which 
they belong I always feel grateful." Even his mother, who belonged to 
a powerful priestly family of the Sakta sect, was throughout most 
fanatical in her opposition to her son. 

In such circumstances it must have required all the qualities which 
Max Müller attributes to him of “unselfishness, honesty and boldness "' 
to enable Ram Mohan Roy to persist in his course. It is difficult to 
understand how Dwarkanath Tagore could have charged him to 
Max Müller with being a “trimmer.” One sees no sign of it in the 
single-minded courage of his career. True, he prospered, and that has 
been brought as a charge against him. But there seems no reason to 
believe that his wealth was anything more than what his industry and 
ability had earned. From 1800: to 1813, he discharged the important 
duties of a Diwan or head officer under the Collector and Judge. In 
1814 he came to Calcutta and, as he himself said, “ gave up all worldly 
avocations and engaged in religious culture and the investigation of 
truth." From this time forward he devoted himself entirely to the 
task of grappling with some of the monstrous evils and superstitions 
that he perceived to be rampant. He was ever a fighter and there were 
abuses enough about him to keep his sword from ever rusting in its 
scabbard. Social reform, politics, and always and especially religion 
found in him an untiring champion. Especially religion, for he per- 
ceived that without a spiritual faith as their source and spring no efforts 
for social or political reform would have any permanent effect in better- 


ing the condition of the people. 


It is then to Ram Mohan Roy as a religious teacher that we must 
look if we wish to see him at the work which lay nearest to his heart 
and stirred him most deeply. Immediately after his father’s death he 
published in Persian a work “ against the idolatry of all religions,” and 
from that time forward throughout his strenuous life he was unwearied 
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in his labours in vindication of the unity and spirituality of God. What- 
ever views seemed to him to conflict with such a conception, whether 
«they were maintained by Hindu idolator or Christian missionary, 
AYS und in him a relentless antagonist. However, one may disagree with 
f N r pe of his arguments, and believe that he misunderstood the Christian 
waht: trines that he controverted ; yet none can refuse a tribute of 
e a niration to a controversialist so earnest, so courteous, and by whom 
"^ Se religion that he refused fully to accept had been studied in so 
Vf orious and devout a spirit. Mr. Monier-Williams says of him that he 
1 On as « perhaps the first earnest minded investigator ofthe science of 
j x comparative religion that the world has produced.” We have seen 
T already how in his early years he came under the influence of one after 
another of various religious movements that have prevailed in India. 
He was no dilletante student of the truths that they taught. He read 
the Koran in Arabic and the Buddhist Sacred Books in Pali. Bot later, 
another and more potent influence laid its grasp upon him. In 1820 
he published in English, Bengali and Sanscrit a book to which he gave 
f the title, * The Precepts of Jesus, the guide to peace and happiness.” 
] The reason for his doing so he has himself stated in his introduction. 
“ This simple code of religion and morality," he says, **is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of God. . . 
'and is also so well-fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in 
| their various duties to God, to themselves and to society, that I cannot 
but hope the best effects from its promulgation in its present form." 
In spite of the unfortunate controversies in regard to Christian 
doctrines and their relation to the life of faith in which the publication 
of this book involved him, there can be no doubt that the Christian 
religion, and especially the teaching and example of its Founder, 
remained to the last the deminating influence of his life. However 
mistaken he may have been in many of his interpretations of the 
Christian Scriptures, one can only respect the seriousness of Spirit of 
one who took the trouble to acquire some knowledge of Hebrew and 
of Greek,that he might understand them for himself without the aid 
of an interpreter. The pursuit of religious truth was not with him a 
parergon, nor did he enter upon it merely to gratify an intellectual 
curiosity. He was no Athenian, on the look out for anything new 
and strange in spiritual matters. Religion was not to him an intellec- 
tual luxury, but a necessity of life. “To give comfort to the hearts 
` of men" was, he claimed, “ the only divine doctrine " and he sought 
ET this comfort for himself as for hid treasure. One ot his biographers 
76 
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gives us a picture of him, worn out with toil in controversy with a j 

Buddhist who denied the existence of a God. “The Raja,” we are | 
| 


told, “had spent the whole night in the controversy, without stopping 
for food, rest or refreshment, rejoicing more in confuting one atheiny aw 
than in triumphing over a hundred idolators." That is the spirivearn 


the true prophet, of one who is a religious reformer, not becaus@t the 
may, but because he must. ce but 
It was inevitable in the case of such a man that he should Preven 
a centre of attraction to others of a like spirit. It was of the natu) 
of things that Ram Mohan Roy should found a church. '. 
do not intend to do more than refer to his connection with the 
Braho-Samaj. After many vicissitudes that religious movement 
remains, a growth from the seed of his sowing, an enduring wit- 
ness to his creative personality and spiritual genius. The trust-deed 
of the original Samaj, which we may take for granted to have been 
drawn up by him, is a testimony to his large-hearted and devout 
spirit. Its doors are declared to be open to “ all sorts and descriptions 
of people without distinction, as shall behave and conduct themselves 
in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner”; and the lofty 
purpose for which it was established is “the worship and adoration 
of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immortable Being who is the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe." ‘here is an elevation of spirit and a 
breadth of charity in these words that seem to me truly to represent 
that in Ram Mohan Roy which gives him among other and no less 
distinguished reformers in this land an aloofness and distinction of 
his own. He did not possess, indeed, the extraordinary emotional force 
and fervour of Keshub Chunder Sen, but there was in him a calm 
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anifestly lacked. He was a man of war from his youth, and yet he 
as never so, one would judge, from any mere lust for battle, He was 
fighter because the constraint of truth, as he perceived it, lay hard 
pon him. There was in him a resolute candour that would set no 
or convention, however accredited, higher than what here- 
ith, He never appears to us as a partisan ; never 
ion or selfish strife. He looks forth upon 
of that century * with habitually grave 
ike some legendary hero scattering 
ts of day.” 
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been enrolled in the book of the prophets," his labours for the social 

improvement of his people were no less strenuous and no less fruitful. 
enavéh the abolition of suttec, the purging from his country of that 
"M reme shame, his name is linked for all time in the history of India. 
i. le credit of putting an end to these horrors belongs to any man,” 
efen he late Mr. Justice Ranade, “ that credit must be given to Raja 
in d. Mohan Roy." It is difficult to realise how completely this awful 
wom held India in its grasp only 75 years ago. Seventy-five years 
for +63 widows were burned in a single year in Bengal alone. In 
4818 the number was 839. In Calcutta, in the very shadow of British 
law-courts and with the tacit permission of British Governors-General, 
widows were burned every year by the hundred. Nor were most 
of these victims women already tottering on the verge of the grave, 
for whom life had lost all sweetness. Of those who were sacrificed in 
Bengal in 1823 two hundred and three were between twenty and forty 
years of age and thirty-two were actually young girls under twenty. 
And though they went with vermillion on their foreheads, as brides 
adorned for their husbands, it is not to be supposed, as some would 
have us believe, that they passed with joy to the flames, counting the 
world well lost and all its pleasures, as they followed in the footsteps 
of their lords, On the contrary, we are told that it was almost always 
necessary to bind the unwilling victim to the pyre, to heap the wood 
upon her so that all her struggles were in vain, to press her down with 
bamboos and to drown her shrieks of agony with the din of tomtoms. 
Is it any wonder that Ram Mohan Roy felt his heart stirred within 
him with an intolerable pity and pain, as he saw such horrors per- 
petrated about him everyday? The wonder rather is that it required 
eleven years of incessant labour in this cause, before his efforts were 
successful and this ghastly rite abolished. In 1818 he published his 
first tract against svttee; and not even in 1829, when the practice was 
made illegal, could he rest from his labours and sheathe his Sword, 
It was his unwearied zeal in this sacred task and the fear lest his efforts 
would be even then undone that were the chief motives impelling him in 
7830 to set forth to England on a voyage from which he was never to 
return. 

We have now come to the closing chapter in Ram Mohan Roy's 
career—his visit to England and his death there, He had long felt, 
he tells us, a strong desire to visit Europe, and “obtain by personal 
observation a more thorough insight into its manners, customs, religion, 
and political institutions.” But it was not to gratify his personal 
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inclinations that he ultimately carried out his purpose. He went 
because duty and the cause of India called him. A determined effort 
was being made by the party of reaction to prevent the final ratificajñan 
by the British Government of the law abolishing suttee. Feeling M) p 
nothing must be allowed to imperil a reform so urgent, Ram Nearly 
Roy resolved to be present in person to support it. The quest the 
the renewal of the East India Company's charter, which was téce but 
before Parliament, seemed to him likewise to call for his pre&even 
that he might do what he could in behalf of his country. Ti 
Emperor of Delhi also commissioned him as his ambassador, £1v-4¢ | jl f 
him the honorary title of Raja by which he is generally known, that he`, 4 4 Mesa. 
might represent to the King certain grievances under which he suffered. , y ` 
i 


Accordingly, Ram Mohan Roy sailed for England in 1830, “the first 
Indian of rank and influence,” as has been said, “ who had ventured to 
break through the inveterate prejudices of centuries by crossing the 
“black water.” I shall not speak of what he did in England, of the 
honour that he received on every hand from those who recognised his 
distinguished character and ability, of the affection that he won from | 
those who came into more intimate relations with him. The climate j 
proved too trying for his constitution and he died at Bristol in the * 
house of Miss Castle on September 27th, 1833. Butere his death he n 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the great work of his life was 
accomplished and that the crime of suttee would no longer stain the 
fair fame of India. He was buried under the elm-trees in the garden 
of Miss Castle’s house. Ten years later his remains were conveyed to 
the cemetery of Arno's Vale, Bristol, where a monument was erected yy 
over them by Dwarkanath Tagore, his spiritual successor in Bengal.” Ü 
The inscription on the tomb describes him as “a conscientiovs and — 
steadfast believer in the unity of the Godhead,” who “consecrated his 
whole life with entire devotion to the worship of the divine Spirit alone,” 
and goes on to state that his labours “live in the grateful remembrance 
of his countrymen.” Yet we are told that his grave is seldom visited 
by Indians, though so many have followed in his Steps, and visited 
the land where he, one of India's most remarkable sons, lies buried. | 
Still, whether he be remembered and honoured as he dos so well f 
to be, or whether he be forgotten, that cannot change the fact of f 
the debt tbat India owes to him, its Columbus in the discovery of a 
new continent of truth. "here is pathos in the thought of this deep \ 
lover of his own people dying in an alien land and among those a 2 
m another kin—in the thought that another country keeps his bones. Yet } 
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there is a fitness in it. Still from his grave he calls his countrymen to 
lift their gaze beyond the horizons of their own land within which they 
have bounded themselves so long. He bids them rid themselves in the 


~~ + for truth of all foolish and narrow-minded prejudices, reminding 
uit, as Lord Curzon recently reminded the students of Calcutta, that 


effe" ** Not by eastern window only 

inde When morning comes, comes in the light, 
Wie: Eastward the sun climbs slow—how slowly ! 
for?! But westward—look ? the sky is bright." 


A is this that sums up the debt that India owes to Ram Mohan Roy— 
that he first broke the bonds that had straitened her for centuries ; he 
first showed her the way of freedom and walked himself before her in 
that way. The day is coming when India will say of him as was said 
in regard to America of Emerson—*' He cut the cable and gave us a 
chance at the dangers and the glories of blue water." 


N. MACNICOL. 
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AR is a land of varieties and diversities. But this aspect of q 
Indian life—the endless varieties of religious faith, of language, / 
of caste and tribe, and of usage—often proves misleading, and blinds 
foreigners to the few elements of unity that lie at the bottom. One 


y . H H . . 
E such element, the essential unity of the Indian race, is specially 
Y liable to be lost sight of. Superficial observers, with eyes dazzled 


by the apparent diversities, and starting from the wrong end of the 

line of inquiry, are often prevented by trees from seeing the wood, 

and imagine India to be a congeries of races, The right method of 

studying the science of the varieties of human 

É the beginning of mankind. But theignoring of 

== y Anglo-Indian ethnographists has led to a 

opinion between them and the European anthro 

the ethnic characters of the Indian people. hr. ~~ 
Anthropologists are divided into two schools with regard fo~: f 

their views on human origins. The Polygenists hold that different | 

geographical pee ^ 

to the inter- Q 


race is to begin from 
the question of origin 
wide divergence of 
pologists relating to 


» The Mono- 
great majority of experts, 

man, not necessarily sprung from a. single 4 Lh. 
ographical centre or cradle-land. But al- 
relating to the origin of man, most of, 


gree in the 
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| all the great authorities agree in recognising the unity of Indian 

racialtype. With the exception of the Mongoloid tribes in the 

hilly regions of the north and the north-east, the great mass of the 
, Indian population of diverse speeches and manners is classed as be- 
A longing to the Me/anochroi or Homo Mediterranensis sub-division of 
effet: € Caucasus group according to colour, and to wavy or curly haired 
in’, toup according to hair, along with the Italians, the Greeks, the 
W&Iamites, and the Semites. E A. H. Keane adopts this classi- 
forucation in his comprehensive work * Man, Past and Present,” and 
a illustrates the racial unity of the three linguistic sub-divisions of the 
Indian people, viz., the Aryans, the Munda or Kolarians, and the 
Dravidians in the following passages :— 


In features, says Dalton, the Kols show much variety, and I think in 
a great many families there is a considerable admixture of Aryan blood. 
Many have high noses and oval faces, and young girls at times are met 
with who have delicate and regular features, finely-chiselled straight 
noses, and perfectly formed mouths and chins. The eyes, however, are 
seldom so large, so bright, so gazelle-like as those of pure Hindu maidens, 
and I have met strongly marked Mongolian features. In colour they vary 
greatly, the copper tints being about the most common [though the 
Mirzapur Kols are very dark]. Eyes dark brown, hair black, straight or 
wavy [as all over India]. o o 

There remain the Ire, to whom the same remark may. 
apply, with this difference, that both the black and the Mongol traits are 
more effaced, and the Aryan more accentuated. But, as should be ex- 
^Y NC pected, there are many aberrant groups showing divergences in all 
directions, as among the Kurumbas and Todas of the Nilgiris, the former 

approximating the Mongol, the latter to the Aryan standard. 
/ But for this very old, but highly cultivated Dravidian language, 
f which is still spoken by about 54 millions between the Ganges and 
i Ceylon, it would no longer be possible to distinguish these southern 
Hindus from those of Aryan speech who occupy all the rest of the 
peninsula together with the southern slopes of the Hindu-kush and parts =| 

n of the Western Himalayas (pp. 558—560). 

[o If from outward physical character we turn to those that can - 
be measured and numbered, these conclusions seem to be further a 
/ strengthened. Anthropometry or the measurement of definite 
a physical characters was first introduced in India by Mr. H. H. Risley, - 
al | C. S. I, C. I. E., twenty years ago in connection with the Ethnogra- 
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phic Survey of Bengal, and measurements have subsequently been 
taken in all the provinces of India under the supervision of the 
same indefatigable ethnographist. Mr. Risley has analysed the 
measurements collected, and put forward a scheme of provisional 
classification of the people of India on the basis of their physical Á 
characters in his Chapter (XI) on “ Caste, Tribe, and Race” in tff& 
report on the census of India, 1901, and published the figures in at 
separate volume of Appendices. But the scientific value q 
Mr, Risley's classification is greatly vitiated by the preconceive;. 
notion with which he started in his inquiry. When enumerating 
the causes that led him to introduce anthropometry he writes : 


UENICOONZUMENED T e temm 
Stace PEE 


Finally, the necessity of employing more precise methods was 
accentuated by Mr. Nesfield's uncompromising denial of the truth of 
modern doctrine which divides the population of India into Aryan and 
^ aboriginal, and his assertion of the essential unity of the Indian race, 
n enforced as it was by the specific statements that ‘the great majority of 
the Brahmans are not of lighter complexion or of finer and better bred 
features than any other caste,’ and that a stranger walking through the 
class-rooms of the Sanskrit College at Benares * would never dream of 
supposing ’ that the highest students of that exclusive institution ‘ were 
distinct in race and blood from the Scavengers who swept the roads.’ 
A theory which departed so widely from the current beliefs of the people 
and from the opinions of most independent observers called for the 
searching test which anthropometry promised to furnish, and the case 
Was crucial enough to put the method on its trial. 
been justified by its results. (pp. 493—494). 


It is obvious that the experiment of an inquirer who started 

with such a strong bias against Mr. Nesfield’s theory was bound, 

. in his own view at least, to be justified by its results. But the facts d 
and figures brought to light by his exertions tell a different t- e, | 

WwW ether Mr. Nesfield’s theory widely departed from the current 
beliefs of the people, and how far the opinions of “ most independent 
observers” are founded upon trustworthy evidence, we shall presently 


see,. Mr. Risley's classification of the Indian physical types and the 
ltracts prove the 


ach type in well-defined geographica 
part of Mr, Nesfield's theory, that the majority. 


tract is not distinct in race and blood 
The one physical feature, x 
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the shape of the nose, the relative fineness or coarseness of which 
seems to substantially correspond with the accepted order of social 
, precedence, may as well be ascribed to racial difference or,as Mr. 
AY : & VOY q : . 
zN} Holland points out, “ to artificial selection in the past, the superior 
Dype having usurped and maintained the superior position.” (Journal 
effelthe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXX, part III. p. 70). But 
ind! to this rule the so-called Indo-Aryan tract furnishes a very 

Wlarkable exception. There the Gujar and the Jat castes who 

fothng to class IV of the social scale have average nasal indices of 

De x. 66'9 and 68:8 respectively, whereas the Kshatris and the Rajputs 

who belong to class II give average indices of 731 and 71°6 

| respectively. In the Dravidian tract also the Vellalas of the 
Madras city have a lower average nasal index (731) than the Tamil 
Brahmans of the same locality (76:7), Other physical characters, 
the shape of the head and stature, do not seem to have any relation 
to the order of social precedence at all. To give only one instance 
among many, the average Churha scavanger of the Punjab has a 
larger head (index 73:4) than the average Kshatri. (index 74:0), 
while in stature both are nearly equal (166:6 and 166:2 Cm.). The 
average Chamar of the United Provinces hasa little longer head 
(index 72:8) than the average Brahman of the same locality (index 
73:1), while his Dom neighbour has as long a head (average index 
74:8) as the Brahman of Behar (average index 74:9). 

Mr. Risley's anthropometrical data do as little to shake the 
foundation of the opinion of the ethnologists arrived at by a 
comparative study of external physical features as to the essential 
unity of the Indian race. He selects three physical characters for 
the classification of the Indian population—the proportions of nose, 
the proportions of head, and stature. As outward expression 
enables us to distinguish two racial types only, the Caucasic type 
forming the main body of the Indian population and the Mongolish 
tribes found on the northern and north-eastern uplands, the shape of 
the nose enables us to distinguish two subdivisions of the Caucasic 
group, namely, the platyrrhine, or short and broad-nosed group (the 

| average nasal index or the ratio of the breadth and height multiplied 
. by 100 being above 85) comprising the hill tribes of Chota Nagpur 
and Western Bengal,and among the castes and tribes of other 
regions the Pasi and the Chamar of the United Provinces, the 
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Bombay Presidency, and the Malasar, Yeruva, Kadia and the Paniyan 
of Madras; and the mesorrhine or medium-nosed group (average. 
indices ranging from 70 to 85) comprising the rest of the population pé in. f 
The only Indian castes whose average indices fall under 70 are th 77 
Gujar and the Sikh (Jat) of the Punjab, and the Lambadi of Mys? . / 
Relating to the interpretation of two other physical charac t i 
viz., the shape of the head and stature, great differences exist am) 
anthropologists. Mr. Risley, following Broca and Huxley, hj. - 
that within primary divisions based upon colour and hair shape of Eo x 
the head marks off important groups. ^ | 
Others, like Ehrenreich, assert that comparative anatomy is | | 
worthless as a means of subdividing races. The latest and best | 
opinion seems to be that these structural varieties are due not to race 
but to physical conditions and methods of living. But even if we 
accept Mr. Risley’s view of the ethnic importance of the cephalic | 
index (/.e., the ratio of breadth to length of the head multiplied by | 
100) and stature, an analysis of his figures shows that his proposed | 


| 
| 
Musáhar of the United Provinces and Behar, the Katkari of the | 
| 
D 
| 


m" 


' classification of the population of India outside the Mongoloid zones 
into five racial types is merely arbitrary. Instead of calling these 
" types, like Mr. Risley, by names borrowed mainly from the science 
= of language, I shall designate them by the geographical area they 


occupy. 
@) Punjab—Rajputana Type (Indo-Aryan)—tall (5 ft. and 1 
7 in. and over ; 6 out of r1 castes measured) or medium-sized s5 a ON 
[D 


5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 4 in. ; five castes) ; long-headed. | 
Gi) Deccan Type (Scytho-Dravidian) medium-sized ; medium 

. headed (index between 75 and under 80) with a small number 

of round-headed tribes in Bellary. 

. . (ii) Madras—Chota Nagpur Type (Dravidian)-—out of 56 castes 
and tribes measured, 19 (10 of which belong to Chota Nagpur and 
Western Bengal) are short, 2 tall, and the rest middle-sized ; 29 

es anc medium-headed and the rest long-headed. 
d Provinces—Behar or Hindustani Type (Aryo-Dravi- 
of 34 istes measured, 32 are medium-sized and 2 short; | 
medium-headed 
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Bauri of Cuttack, is short, and one, the Rajbansi Magh of Chittagong, 
round-headed. Under this head should also be grouped the Assam 
castes of Aryan speech. Of these castes the six Kolitas of Gonhati 
, measured by Dr. Waddell give an average cephalic index of 76:7 
à (medium) and an average stature of 162:8 centimetres (medium size). 
eff, Here three types of heads, long, medium and round, are 
in ifferentiated by Mr. Risley. But Huxley does not recognise the 
) Whebarate existence of medium or mesocephalic type, and includes it 
S forinder the type long-head. In an article entitled “ Aryan Question 
A and Prehistoric Man” contributed to the November number of the 
Nineteenth Century of 1890, he defines long-heads as those of 
| which “the breadth is usually less, often much less, than four-fifths 
| of the length,” and round or broad heads as those “the 
| breadth of which is more, often very much more, than 
four-fifths of the lengths,” and adds in a note: “The cephalic 
index is a number which expresses the relation of the breadth to the 
length ofa skull taking the latter as roo. Therefore the ‘broad 
heads’ have the cephalic index above 80 and ‘long heads’ have it 
| below 80.” Looked at in this light, a comparison of Mr. Risley’s 
data for different tracts seems to indicate that there is such a 
| thing as an Indian national type characterised by long-head and 
| 
| 
| 


medium size. There are, no doubt, variations within the limits of 
the type that appear to be peculiar to various cultural zones. But 
before rushing to mark off distinct racial types on account of these 
minor variations, we should take into consideration the heterogen- 
eity of the Indian climates and other physical conditions like rain- 
fall and the nature of the soil. Mr. H. F. Blanford writes :— 


In all that depends on climate, the different parts of India exhibit 
very great diversity. Northern or extra-tropical India alone, in its 
most easterly and most westerly provinces, in Assam on the one hand 
and in Sind on the other, presents us with the greatest possible contrast 
of dampness and dryness, a contrast greater than that of British Isles and 
Egypt, and, when, further, we compare the most northerly province, the 
Punjab, with the most southerly, such as Travancore. . . . we have 
in the former a continental climate of the most pronounced character, 
extreme summer heat alternating with winter cold that sometimes 
sinks to the freezing point, and in the latter that almost unvarying 
warmth in conjunction with a uniformly moist temperature, that is - 
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specially characteristic of the shores of a tropical sea." (4 Practical Guide 
to the Climates of Indra, Ceylon, and Burma, London 1889, p. 96.) 


II. 

The theory of the essential unity of Indian race does not 
depart in the least from the current beliefs of the people themselves, Jd 
based upon traditional evidences preserved in ancient Sanscrit ég "Tg 
literature. Ethnologically speaking the Brahmanic writers are stricbre: : 
monogenists, (Ti 

“The vedic conceptions on the subject of the origin of man," {2+-. 
writes Professor A. A. Macdonell, “are rather fluctuating, but the he 
human race appear generally to have been regarded as descended ) 
from a first man. The latter is called Vivasvat's son Manu, who 
was the first sacrificer and who is also spoken of as father Manus ; | 
or he is Yama Vaivasvata, Vivasvat's son, who with his twin-sister | 
Yami produced the human race ” (Vedic Mythology, Bühler’s Grun- m 
driss III. 1. A. Strassburg, 1897, $9. [The myth of Yama and Yami, | | 
Zend Yima and Yimeh, is said to be Indo-Iranian.] The legend of | 
Manu, the progenitor of the human race, is of Indian origin. In the 
Rigveda, “ Manu is five times styled a father, and in two of these | : 
passages ‘ our father’ (2:33'13, etc.). Sacrificers are spoken of as the i! 
people (visah) of Manus (4.37. 1, etc. )and Agni is said to abide | 


i 
among the offspring of Manu (1.68.4),” (Ibid, §50). Ina famous | 
legend of the Satapatha Brahmana it is related that after the great | ; 
flood that destroyed all creatures Manu procreated mankind D AS 1 
through Ida who was produced from his offering. Instead of holding = hs 


that the Dravidians came from a different stock, the early Hindus 
believed that all mankind, whether of Aryan or Dravidian speech, 
sprung from Dravidian origin. For in the Bhagvat Purana 
= (9.1. 2-3) we read: “It is heard that he who was named Satya— 
Vrata, a sage among kings and the king of Dravida, who attained 
mowledge at the end of the last preceding cycle by worshipp- 
Purusha, was the same as Vivasvat's son Manu.” 
- There can be no doubt that certain section of the Indian people, 
ated classes who derive their knowledge of Indian ethnology 
from the text-books on Indian history, do believe that the Hindu 
castes of. locality in India are divisible into two ethnic groups, 
Aryan and r aboriginal. It is this belief that has led 
some higi y embers of non-Brahmanic Hindu com- 
E a * 


SL — s— r—  — 
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munities to take part in agitations for obtaining recognition as one 
of the ancient Arya or twice-born castes. The reaction in favour 
of caste restrictions that has recently set in owes its origin to this 
“cause. European Sanscritists, finding, in the hymn of the Rigveda, 
a'sharp line drawn between Arya and Dasa, or Dasyu, and in other 
te^ Vedas between Arya and Sudra, jump to the conclusion that the 
anc»ne stood for the Aryan conqueror and the other for the non-Aryan 
Thé5nemy or Servitor. Itis assumed that the Dasa or Dasyu of the 
-SPFearlier hymns reappeared in the later ones as Sudras. In the 
Ld Rigveda the term dasa or dasyu is mostly applied to atmospheric 
demons and only rarely to human foes. The word dasa means 
Servant or slave and dasyw a robber. Now, the question is, were 
these terms applied to ordinary slaves or robbers first, and to 
enemies only in a secondary sense as a term of reproach t Or were 
they primarily used as aboriginal tribal names, and later came to 
mean robber, owing to robbery being associated with the Dasyu, 
and slave, owing to captives of the Dasa tribes being usually made 
Slaves? Professor Macdonell, the latest English interpreter of the 
Rigveda, seems to hold the latter view. For he writes, “Owing 
to the Dasas being so frequently taken captive by the conquering 
Aryans, the word dasa comes to be used two or three times in the 
Rigveda in the sense of ‘servant’ or * slave,’ its ordinary meaning in 
post-Vedic Sanskrit” (Vedic Mythology, § 67.c). In support. of 
this view, he suggests the analogy of ‘slave’ originally meaning 
“captive Slav.’ As the civilized peoples of Europe had slaves before 
they came to capture Slavs, the civilized Aryans may have had 
slaves or servants amongst them before they became possessed of 
‘captive Dasas.’ But there is no evidence to show that any tribe 
bearing the name Dasa had any separate existence, like the slave of 
Europe, subsequent to the Rigvedic period. The history of the 
terms dasa and dasyw seem to be the converse ot the one Suggested. 
These words originally meant slave or servant and robber: respect- 
ively, and later on came to be applied to all sorts of foes, aerial or 
terrestrial. 

But is there any evidence in the Vedic hymns to show that the 
differences between the Arya and the earthly Dasyu were such as to 
suggest ethnic difference? As for the withholding of the Aryan 
name from the latter in one hymn (10, 49, 3) Indra is made to declare 


* 
` 
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| “J gaye not up Aryan name to Dasyu foes.” Two passages are 
- usually quoted from the Rigveda in support of the view that the 
Fi Dasyus or Dásas had non-Caucasic, physical characters like dusky 
E skin and coarse nose. Dark skin is nowhere directly predicated of 
them. But of Indrait is said (1, 130, 8) “ Plagueing the lawless he 
gave up to man’s seed the dusky skin." European scholars are o/ 
opinion that here the dark skin of the human foes is referred té 


plains, “ (Indra) subdued the riteless for the benefit of mankind, anc 
Again, addressing the same deity, a poet sings (5, 29, 10): “ Thou 


slewest Anasa Dasyus with thy weapon, and in their home overthrew- 
est hostile speakers.” Here the epithet anasa is explained as 


‘aa a-nasa, noseless or flat-nosed, by European scholars, while Sayana 
i ke explains it as am-asa, mouthless, voiceless, unintelligibly speaking. 
P x We possess no better evidence for the Caucasic white skin of 
A. ee Arya. Itis supposed that the “ fair-complexioned friends” in the 


line (1, 100, 18): * The mighty Thunderer with his fair-complexioned 
friends won the land, the sunlight and the waters,” refer to the Aryan 
conquerors. But here, again, Sayana gives a different interpretation 

2 which appears more in accordance with the Spirit of the context. 
= He takes the fair-complexioned friends to be the Maruts or storm- 
E. p gods. Now to assume differences in physical characters between the 
T .  Aryas and the Dasyus upon such doubtful and even improbable 
. . meaning of certain Vedic words seems arbitrary in the extreme. 


rily indicate that the Dasyus spoke non-Aryan languages. In one 
E hymn (7, 8,18) the poet of King Sudas calls the Purus, a well-known 
_ Aryan tribe, Mridravach which, according to P. 
king a barbaric tongue. 


erson “was a long process co 


J) 
4 


. H [ 
But Sayana, the commentator, understands it otherwise. He ex . 


5 D p "ue y- 
flaying the dark skin ofa demon named Krishna destroyed him.” 


E Neither do epithets like mouthless or unintelligibly speaking neces- 


P 
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later Brahmauic writers were innocent of both philology and ethno- 
logy, and the most that can be made of the evidences handed down 
by them relating to differences between the 4ryas and the A Naryas is 
to infer cultural differences between the two groups of tribes—differ- 

inces in usages and religious rites. 
BeN 
ana: 
The 
~ OD. 4 , 
Me uri RAMA PRASAD CHANDA. 
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(To be continued.) 
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l ERETI UENCE ON ROMAN LAW. 
I 


N a work Aiea “A New Institute of the Imperial or Gv 
Law, in Four Books : composed for the use of Some Persons of t. 


H Quality,” which was published in 1704 by a person who modestly | 
2 adopts the style of “ W., B.", for one Ric. Sears, at “ Gray's Inn Gate ~ 


i 

in Holbourn'’—the writer, after eulogising the equitable decisions of Í 
the Civil Law upon the Controversies of Private Property, and i 
anticipating Sir Henry Maine in the statement that it was from 
that law that the writers on International Jurisprudence had their 
materials to raise their immortal works that have adorned the learn- 
ed world almost ever since its establishment, takes occasion to 
remark that the Romans borrowed part of this knowledge from 
the Greeks. 

It is a point that deserves more attention than it has received. 
Whoever first gave currency to the theorem that the genius of Rome 
was for Law, and that the deepest influence of the Roman spirit 
upon Modern Europe was exerted in the realm of jurisprudence, the 
observation has been so often repeated as to seem now almost a 

truism. The literature and art of Rome are acknowledged to 
present a distorted image of Grecian models; the empire of the 
ccessors of Augustus has ceased, even in shadow, to exist; the 
ae stands in ruins. But the Roman Law remains as a monu- 


is the. only serious rival ox the A jurisprudence, 
d yet, until the native law had been transformed by Greek 
remained a system of singular narrowness and crudity|. 

ne t to being ignored. Sale, even, was struggling fo 
alone had rights, and crusted formalities \ 


o <I NM ERN 
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| à this meagre body of law into the rich and flexible jurisprudence of 
| the Antonines. It was not until their day that the development of 


the system attained its richest splendour. But, by that time, the 
maxim Graecia capia had proved its truth, and the Greek spirit 
‘poke through the conquered persona of the Roman lawyer. It had 
je En two centuries from Augustus to accomplish this perfection. 
ana’ the previous century, we may count it three hundred years of 
Th ian influence which had transformed the hard, scanty law of old 
~~ OPPüe into the elastic treasure-house of principles which has approved 
* n šel! to nations of the most widely divergent types, up to the present 
^W day, Modern developments of the Roman Law are merely applica- 
| tions of its principles to new material ; the change which it experi- 
I 


enced during those three centuries preceding the Antonines was a 

change of spirit. The rigid ordinances of the Twelve Tables, those 

antique commands which were appropriate only to the exclusive 

caste of citizens, and which must have been felt, even by them, as a 

cramping influence, proud as they were of their subjection to them, 

were sublimated by the alchemy of Grecian freedom, and reduced 

to a flexible expression of the general consciousness. This was 

accomplished, partly by the familiar methods of legislation and 

judicial decision, (in which last way, indeed, had been carried out 

the bulk of such reforms as increasingly complex life necessitated), 

{ but mainly by the scientific discussion of legal points by jurists of 

reputation. The subtlety and acuteness displayed in their works, 

1 combined as they are with a dominant sense of proportion and 

T fitness, unmistakably point to Greece as the source of this transfor- 

mation. Ofthe five jurists whose writings were afterwards accepted 

as the final summary and touchstone of the process of literary 

development which the Roman jurisprudence thus underwent, not 

^ne was certainly an Italian. One was a Tyrian (Ulpianus) : another 

. Gaius), a provincial, probably a Greek. Modestinus was a native of, 

orclosely connected with, one of the Greek-speaking provinces. 

‘The great Papinianus is supposed to have been of provincial origin ; 

whilst the legal academy of Rome was rivalled, if not eclipsed, by 

those of Beyrout and Alexandria. It was Hellenic thought which 
made the law of the Quirites a law for all peoples and for all time. 

Va Perhaps it may be said, in opposition to the view just expressed, 

that the Greek influence at most improved the law—that the really 

7 E 
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| valuable legacy of Rome was the law-abiding spirit, in the trans- 
| mission of which Greece had no share. What, then, it must be 

asked, is the law-abiding spirit? It is not merely consciousness 
| of a stringent necessity, nor even complaisant consciousness of it. N 
i A nation is not law-abiding because of the implicit faithfulness wit es 
which it carries out the changeful and arbitrary decrees of an ar 
crat or a parliament. The phrase denotes rather a state of aft 
under which the principal points on which the spheres of indivin 
liberty are liable to clash, are regulated by rules which are f 
in the common consciousness as imperative. Now it is obviou. 
that if the Greeks had no instinct for law—if their subtle intellect ; M 
had refused to be bound, as Sir H. Maine says it did, by “the | h 
strait waistcoat of a legal formula ”—their influence on Roman law ] 
would have tended to effect, not its improvement, but its abolition. 
But, instead of decaying, the law had its manifold gaps supplied, in 
the most complete nanner, as soon as it came in contact with the 
Greek spirit. Not until then were the relations between individuals 
regulated in any but the crudest way. Not until then had Rome 
become, in the fullest sense, “a law-abiding state.” 

In truth, a legal formula is not necessarily a “ strait waistcoat.” 
rH It is the expression of a rule recognized in the consciousness of the 
$] people as binding. Without law, or a common consciousness of 
bi binding force, a nation cannot exist. Law binds the people, not as 
a chain binds a limb, but as the skin does, preserving and consolid- 
ating the form, whilst giving it perfect expression. It is the 
incrustation which the warm life of a vigorous nation assumes at the 
surface, upon contact with the chill of the material world. Dis- 
cipline—mechanic drill—is the analogue of the strait waistcoat : 
submission to this, it may be conceded, was not the virtue of the 
malere Law stands on an altogether different footing. “ Greery- 
work,” says Ruskin * (himself an ardent romanticist), ‘ was neveus 
but under majesty of law." Reverence for law breathes from every 
Greek statue, and is crystalized in every Greek temple. It is its 
omnipresence which prevents it from being recognised—the excess 
of light which it gives, darkens its image. 

Without Greece, the Roman law could only have been the historic 
glory of the pettifogger. The genius of Rome was not for Jaw, but 


* Ariadne Florentine, p. 1 50. 
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for engineering. Aqueduct, via, cloaca, vallum and the ordered array 
of the legion—these are the works in which Rome rejoiced, and in 
Which modern nations with their business instincts may justly 
praise her. Application of research to material benefit—this we 
„term science, and set ourselves to worship. Application of 
Se he to the same end, or engineering, is a nearly allied pursuit. 
and i this was the greatness of Rome : this, and the faculty of central- 
The® authority, which is only the same instinct acting in a different 
opphere. By this, she reduced local governments to the insignificance 


Sna 77e hich is their portion to-day : the Empire has not really perished, 


but has been divided. Wherever the individual is, except by rare 
chance, personally concerned with public affairs only as a matter of 
rates and bridges, there, whether in the United States, in European- 
ized Japan, or in liberty-loving England, the empire of Rome has 
triumphed. The genius of Rome was for engineering. Her great 
poem is an exquisite piece of engine-turning. She engineered the 
souls of the nations into submission to absolute central rule. But 


her law derives its power and its richness from the intellect of 
Greece. 


THOMAS BATY. 
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BENGAL UNDER THE ENGLISH. 


RITISH rule in Bengal dates from the grant of the Diwani to b 
B the East India Company. The office of Diwan implied not hi 
merely the collection of revenue but also the administration of civil 
justice. The Nizamat which combined the management of the Police 
and the Military with the administration of criminal justice was, it is 
true, conferred upon the Nawab Nazim, Nizam-ud-Dowla, but it was in 
reality exercised by the East India Company through the influence 
possessed by them over the Naib Nazim, They, “ the small handful of 1 
European traders," of whom the English Company consisted at the out- | 
set of their career, became in 1765 the virtual rulers of the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa. But though the Company obtained the 
Diwani authority, they deemed it prudent to have the actual collection of 
the revenue in the hands of native officers, at least for half a dozen 
years more. Accordingly, Mahomed Reza Khan was appointed Naib 
Dewan of Bengal, and Raja Shitab Rai that of Behar. 

- Orissa which at that time was confined to the district of Midnapur, te 
a — rest having been ceded to the Mahrattas by Nawab Ali Verdi, it being 
a part of the Company's Zamindari, continued to be managed by their 
anted civil servants. 
During Clive’s absence, the whole machinery of Government had 
forder. Unrestrained by a strong Chief, the servants of the 
oth native and European, had grossly misconducted them- 
n riot in ty anny and corruption, Abuses, great and 
ection, and there was deep discontent 
isis had 


i 
5 


AS regards 


5 


and 
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ment were left wholly untouched, and, as a matter of fact, they continued 
unremedied until the year 1772, when the Court of Directors announced 
to the Government of Bengal their intention “to stand both as Dewan, 
and, by the agency of the company's servants, S take upon themselves 
entire care and management of the revenues," In order to carry into 
bt their determination, the said Court appointed a committee consist- 
nee of the Governor and four Members of Council, and accordingly, 
‘arren Hastings and his co-adjutors drew up a report, comprising plans 

the more effective collection of the revenue and the administration 


/ "of justice, which plans were adopted by the authorities in England. 


In pursuance of the suggestions and recommendations made in the 
Report of the Committee, the Exchequer and the Treasury were remov- 
ed from Murshidabad to Calcutta, and a Board of Revenue, consisting 
of the Governor and Council, was constituted at the metropolis for the 
management, not only of the collections but many of the most important 
duties of the Municipal Government. The supervisors appointed under 
Verelst's system became *' Collectors,” one of whom presided over each 
considerable district. In each Collectorate two Courts, one Civil and 
one Criminal, were established, in which the Collector presided, being 
assisted by the native Dewan in the one case, and by the Kazi or Mufti 
in the other. Two Superior Courts, called the Sadar Diwani Adalat 
and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat, were established at the seat of Govern- 
ment, under the presidency of the Governor, for the purpose of hearing 
appeals. A settlement of the lands was made for five years with the 
Zamindars who consented to the conditions imposed. "Those Zamindars 
who could not come to terms, were granted malzkana, or subsistence 
allowance, and their estates leased to the highest bidder who could 
produce the requisite security for rent. In these settlement affairs, 
some of the native favourites of Hastings cut very ugly figures, and 


their arbitrary and scandalous proceedings cast a deep stain upon his 


Government. The Rajas of Dinajpur, Burdwan, Nallor and Nadia 


“suffered much from the misdeeds of those wicked and unprincipled 


officers, and, although they were not deprived of their estates, as 
some more ‘unfortunate Zamindars were, they were reduced to very 
great straits, and driven almost to the very brink of ruin. Hast- 
ings Dewan, Ganga Gobinda Singh, his Banian, Kanta Baboo, and his 
Persian Secretary, Naba Krishna, profited the most by his rule. 
These favourites of the Governor became the founders of the three great 


‘aristocratic houses in Lower Bengal. 


With the passing of the Regulating Act of 1773, commonly called 
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Lord North’s Act, the Governor of Bengal became the Governor- 
General for all India, and the Supreme Council, of which he was the 
President, were empowered to frame Rules and Regulations for the good 
Government of Bengal, and were thus invested for the first time, by 
Parliament, with a delegated power of legislation. A Supreme Court, d DIEN 
consisting of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges,* was also est S UNS. 
lished, under the Act, for the trial of European offenders, and Ido ^ 

determination of civil cases arising within the limits of Calcutta. Thy, 
Judges, appointed as they were by Royal Charter, were not subjecti; 


the Company's orders, and as the powers and duties of the Court ànu R6 ON 

+ t . B * " wt 
the Council were but ill.defined by the said Act, it was not long Jl, £ M e 
before dissensions broke out between the two Ruling authorities, even \ 


| 
fi 
i 
I 
| 


though Sir Elijah Impey, the head of the Judiciary, was a personal friend / 
| of Warren Hastings, the head of the executive. This disturbed state of 
lj things which threw the country into a paroxysm of terror continued 
until the Governor-General hit upon a very politic expedient which 
had the effect of pouring oil over troubled waters and then bringing 


accepting it, felt the temptation too Strong to be resisted, Indeed, this 


appointment, well-paid as it was, acted like a charm upon him and 
blinded him to its consequences. 


shortlived, and, as a matter of fact, lasted only till the Home Govern- 
ment, condemning both Hasting's proposal and Sir Elijah's acceptance 
of it, recalled the latter from India, when the former state of things was 
revived. 

The quinquennial settlement expired in 1777, 


: X and, as it was found 
» that the Zamindars had fallen into heavy arrears, 


the yearly settlements 


* The number of these Judges was afterwards reduced to two, 
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were resumed. Complaints against the administration, however, con- 
tinued to grow louder and louder still, when the Parliament deemed it 
absolutely necessary to interfere, and, accordingly, in 1784, an Act was 
passed for the regulation of the affairs of the East India Company in 
Tndia. Tt would seem that those complaints which were loud enough to 
5e heard from distant Albion had been making fora considerable time, 
o] that even when the good poet, Cowper, wrote his well-known poem, 
sch Task, the English people were in the dark as to whether the 
ip ?5Slons of the Company's servants had come to an end or not, 


W Vans the sweet, sympathetic bard wrote :— 


Is India free? And does she wear her plumed 
And jewell'd turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still ? 

Indeed such grinding is not likely to cease altogether, as it still 
continues in some form or other. About the time when those lines were 
unpenned, Hastings resigned and returned to his native land, but, alas ! 
only to be whirled about and broken in the vortex of a long-drawn 
State trial. With all his faults the retired satrap was a very remark- 
able man, and the qualities which he showed in governing the 
Company's vast dominions were of a very high order. Considering the 
trying and difficult situation in which circumstances had placed him, 
one cannot but give him great credit for having so boldly and 
dexterously steered the vessel of the State amidst rocks and sand- 
banks and storms. 

The new Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, was a tried officer. 
Although he had met with sad reverses in the American War of 
Independence, still there is no doubt that he united in himself the 
bravery of a soldier with the wisdom of a statesman.  Possessed as he 
was of dignity and firmness of character, the current of affairs, which 
had hitherto been disturbed by the spirit of faction and insubordination, 
soon began to run smooth. Several abuses were corrected and the 


= salaries of public officers increased, thereby putting a period to the old 


and vicious principle of “small salaries and large perquisites.” But 
the fame of Cornwallis's administration rests upon his revenue and 
judicial reforms. The settlement of the land revenue of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was made permanent for all time to come, and the beneficial 
results have been the extension of cultivation, increase of population, 
and general improvement of the people. Not less important were the 
reforms in the judicial department. The collector of revenue had also 
acted as Judge and Magistrate, Lord Cornwallis separated the 
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financial from the judicial and executive functions, and confined the 
collector to his fiscal duties, placing him under the control of the 
Board of Revenue. A civil court was established in each zillah 
| and in the principal cities, under the presidency of a Judge with a 2 

j Registrar and a few Moonsiffs and Sadar Amins to determine petty | & ' 
| cases. The Kazis and Muftis were abolished, and in their place a6 ? 

j Mahomedan officer was appointed in each district who was to furpfo ^ 
Futwas (opinions), as it was called, to the Judge in cases involi/7 
intricate points of Mahomedan law. To hear appeals from the zillal’re SES 
City courts, four Appellate courts were constituted at Calcutta, J 
Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna, and from the decisions of these 
Provincial Courts, as they were called, a second appeal lay to the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat at Calcutta, as the case 


at. Thus, Cornwallis's system of 


; : n the crude and imperfect system 
introduced by his predecessor, Hastings. In fact, it constitutes the main 


offices of power and trust. But, 
: " PSU 

rnment has been wisely departing, -=r > 
njust policy since the transfer of the ! 

- Union of the conqueror and the 
€ ties of mutual interest and the 
All the efforts of British rulers should be 
f England in India alike beneficial and 


o d remarkably well in some 

& to the police, it proved almost a 

'S and Kotwals of the old regime were 

tter being for the most part inefficient 
ffe 
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one for Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and the other for the North- 
Western Provinces. These conservators of public peace, acting upon the 
well-worn maxim of “ Set a thief to catch a thief," secured the services 
of certain gorudahs, as informers are called in native parlance, and 
although by their aid the measure of the difficulties which stood in 
their way was considerably minimised, still many long years elapsed 


NG opefore they succeeded in breaking the back of the evil. Even when the 

Ü scheaded Penal Code was passed in 1860, dacoity had not become a 

lat j ben ip 28 of the past. Since then, the evil, great and appalling as it was, 
| NEU nas been well nigh stamped out, and there is happily sufficient security 

j^ NE ei of life and property all round. In this all important matter of the 


restoration of peace and order in Bengal, Mr. Samuel Wauchope, who, 
for his wonderful tact and vigilance in detecting crimes and repressing 
them, has been styled * Sam Watch-up," by the famous poet Michael S. 
Datta, took a prominent part. He tried all manner of means to effect 
his purpose, .sometimes assuming the wretched habit of a fakir, 
sometimes taking the rich paraphernalia of a respectable lady, and thus 

bagged a large number of bad characters who infested the country. 
Next in point of time and wider in scope were the reforms effected 
by Lord William Bentinck. But by the time the Governor-General 
entered upon this most important affair, the country had passed through 
some changes which affected it one way or the other. Apart from the 
strong impetus which the Permanent Settlement of 1793 had given to 
cultivation, the Government had taken in hand the reclamation of the 
Sunderbans. The work was begun so far back as 1784, in which year 
y Mr. Tilman Henckell, who had already distinguished himself in Jessore 
in the three-fold capacities of Judge, Magistrate and Collector, was 
appointed * Superintendent for the Cultivation of the Sunderbans." 
The work so initiated by Mr. Henckell has gone on extending, and 
now considerable portions of that jungly, marshy and pestiferous tract 
are under the plough and are yielding plentiful crops of paddy. 
The Sunderbans, according to some authorities, was at one time a well 
populated and fertile region, and, if tradition may be believed, formed 
the kingdom of Raja Protopaditya, who had become so very powerful 
that he dared defy the authority of the greatest of the great Moguls of 
Delhi, Emperor Akbar himself. It is very probable that it fell a prey to 
some terrible storm-wave from the sea, and was converted into a huge 
marshy wood, having for its inhabitants the monsters ofthe deep and 
^ denizens of the forest. But better days seem to have dawned upon it 
and judging from the fair progress which the useful work of 
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reclamation has made, one might well hope that the time is not far | 
distant when it shall recover its former state in all its integrity. i | 
Alongside with the extension of cultivation, some of the native | 
manufacturers flourished in the early days of British rule. The fine 
muslins of Dacca, which have been compared “ to the work of fairies” G e. | dj 
had found their way into England in the third quarter of the M cf 
teenth century, but the exports did not rise high until 1787, from whickq, ^% y 


year commenced the golden age of the cotton trade in Britain. pir i A 
that year the exports of Dacca muslins to England amounted in yaler E 

to thirty lakhs of rupees, But with the decline of the cotton trade in = F a 

the beginning of the nineteenth century, the exports came down very P 
low until they ceased altogether in 1817 when the Commercial \ | 
Residency was abolished. The much-prized products of the Dacca | 
looms which were so highly valued even in the eternal city of the Mighty | 
Cæsars, now chiefly consist of Jamdanees (flowered fabrics) and 
Kashidahs (embroidered stuffs), besides the common cloths of the 
country, and even of these ordinary articles the quantity manufactured 
is small compared to what it was in days gone by. Indeed, this once 
famous industry, which gave the weaver class a high social life and 
brought with it wealth and importance, appears to have its days 
numbered, and as Bengal cloths, which Tequire greater labour and 


all along lived by weaving cloths have left off their 
taken to other pursuits. Now, 


caste avocation and 
what is true of cloth making is also true of 
Indeed, and one regrets to say it, their 


his respect the Prospects of Bengal 


i unless our rulers, by showing promp- 
. titude in the matter, take proper steps with a view to keeping alive the 


asthus undergoing 
ntal condition of its 
This most important work was 
Europeans and continued by 
777, Mr. Halked published a Bengal 
kind. This was followed by the 
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publication of the first Bengali dictionary? by Mr. Forster. The 
three Serampore missionaries—Carey t, Marshman and Ward—also did 
yeoman's service to the cause of native education. Not satisfied with 
establishing schools, they published a series of works in the current 
languages of the country, which they printed at the press established 
by them at their headquarters. Carey's Dictionary is a work 
^ considerable merit, and still testifies to his industry, ability and 
olarship. Marshman, whose name had become a household word 

: -our younger days, brought out a cheap edition of the Bengal Ramayana 
ys and Mahabharata, while Ward gained renown by his interesting treatise 
vi on Hindu Laws and Customs.  Marshman's labours were not confined to 
polite literature ; he also contributed to legal learning, and his CYvz 

Guide and other works on the principles and practice of law enjoyed 

wide celebrity at one time. Sir William Jones came out as a Judge of 

the Supreme Court at Calcutta; but he is more known for his learned 

I labours in Sanscrit than in his judicial labours on the Bench. He 
| established the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and, by so doing, roused that 
| spirit of inquiry and research which has borne such noble fruits. . Along 
| with some other works he published an English translation of Manu's 
Institutes, and of Kalidas's Sakuntala. His labours in the field of 
Mahomedan law were no less conspicuous. His translation of the 
i Sirajah, though not easy of understanding, is a very creditable 
performance and entitles him toa place on the roll of the benefactors 
i ‘of Moslem law and literature. Henry Thomas Colebrooke f trod in the 
footsteps of Jones and pursued researches into Sanscrit which had a 

-.. still wider range and which have done an immense good to the 
country. A collection of Hindu laws having, under orders of Govern- 
ment, been prepared by that illustrious Pundit Jagannath Tarkapan- 
chanan of Tribeni, Colebrooke translated it into English, which 
translation is known as Colebrooke’s Digest. It is a mine of judicial 
learning, and it behoves every Indian lawyer to study it with care and 
diligence. The College of Fort William was established in 1800 for the 
training of young Civilians in the languages of the country. It was 


* In Dugden’s time (1631-1700), the English language had not so much asa tolerable 
dictionary or a grammar, ‘‘so that," as he says, ‘‘our language is ina manner dardarous,” 
In this respect England is not far ahead of Bengal. 

+ Carey came to Bengal in 1799, and was afterwards joined by Marshman and Ward. 
Their philanthropic labours have earned for them the proud distinction of “ Pioneers of 
f Indian Civilization.” 

1 After retiring from Indian service Mr. Colebrooke founded the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1823, of which he was its first director. 
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intended to give the finishing touch to the preparatory. instruction 
imparted in the Haileybury College in England. Carey was a Professor 
inthe College of Fort William, so was Mrittunjoy Tarkalankara of 
Orissa. The latter wasa very learned man, and his two well-known E 
works, viz, the ** Rajavali," and “ Probadha Chandrodaya," were at one ne » ; 
time widely read and highly appreciated. The Hindu College wasze; 


established in 1817, and was followed in the next year by the formati/ddo S y 
IN 


if 


of the School Book Society, which soon gave to the world the (Pour ; N 
Bengali newspaper, the Samachar Darpana. The first English newspapeZ? Re Y 
in Bengal was brought out by one Mr. Hickey and bore his name.. The 
editor was not a man of learning, but he was a thorough master of abuse 
and scurrility. Inan evil hour he vilified the great Governor, 
Hastings, who deemed it necessary to make an example of this unworthy 
exponent of public opinion. Accordingly, legal proceedings were 
instituted against him, and he was thrown into prison where he pined 
Away in poverty. About the time when the Samachar Darpana made 
its appearance the ranks of Anglo-Indian journalism were strengthened | 
by the addition of the Calcutta Journal under the editorial charge of 
Mr. Seth Buckingham.* This Magazine had for some time a successful 
career and in its palmy days was helped on by such men of letters as 
Captain D, L. Richardson and Mr. David Hare, not to mention others 
who were also men of note, The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India was founded in 1820, a year which is also memorable for the 
publication of Rammohan Roy’s Precepts of Jesus. In this period of 
mental activity, the cultivation of Sanscrit was considerably encouraged m 
and facilitated by the establishment of the Sanscrit College in 1824. rv i 
While, under the benign influence of peace, the country was thus 
steadily moving onin the path of progress, Lord William Bentinck 
arrived in India, and, as his Lordship who, as Governor of Madras, had 
shown what excellent stuff he was made of, was imbued with the 
Principle of ruling the country with a single eye to the good of the 
People, readily took up the work of reform, and proceeded in it with 
ie zel E Eee es H is system of reforms had a very wide 
e$ almost all important departments. Economy 
was the guiding principle of his administration and the pruning-knife 


necessary. He abolished the ofüce of Registrar and supplied its want by 


ss 

Ee » a ae ens great but quite undeserved mishap fell upon this literary A 
Character, [n 1823 e was actually deported from the country fi his outspok 
i 4 a T Ai e Ty lor his ou Spoken comments 
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extending the Jurisdiction of the Moonsiffs and Sadar Amins. 
Similarly, the Provincial Courts which had proved anything buta 
Success were abolished, and their powers as Judges of Circuit were 
transferred to Zillah Judges who were empowered to try also heinous 
offences. The offices of Collector and Magistrate were again united 
and native Deputy Collectors were established to assist the Collector in 
revenue matters. A Law Member was opportunely added to the 
Supreme Council, and the Governor-General was authorized to pass 
Acts for all the three Presidencies, thereby putting an end to what 
might be called the Regu/ation period. The first Law Member of the 
Council was Thomas Babington Macaulay who, apart from his great 
merits as a poet, essayist and historian, has acquired deathless fame 
by drafting the Indian Penal Code, which bids fair to be the basis of the 
criminal law of the whole civilised world, 

Some social evils, which had been doing an immense deal of 
mischief to the country, were also put down by Lord Bentinck. Side by 
| side with the dacoits, the Thugs had multiplied to an alarming extent, 
| and, as they perpetrated villainy under the deceptive guise of 
gentlemanliness, they were more difficult to be dealt with than the 
dacoits who committed Tavages in open defiance of law. 
i The Thugs were hereditary assassins who made strangling 
with a handkerchief their profession. They travelled in gangs as 
i merchants or pilgrims, and were banded together by an oath based on 
| the rites of the blood-thirsty goddess, Bhowani. Lord Bentinck engaged 
i the services of certain clever detectives, of whom Captain Sleeman was 

1 the chief, and by their aid succeeded in cutting at the root of that for- 
—7!  *- midable evil. The Thugs * were hunted out of their hiding places and 
Í were dealt with in a barbarous manner which, in view of the enormities 
committed by them, they richly deserved. 

Before stamping out this moral plague-spot, Lord Bentinck had 
eradicated another evil which was not of a less appalling nature. This 
"w was his abolition of the barbarous practice of Sati, or widow-burning, 
s Like Thugi, this cruel practice had corrupted the very vitals of the 
social system of the Hindus. European researches have proved beyond 
all doubt that the Vedic text commonly adduced to authorize the 
burning of widows on the funeral pile of their husbands was a wilful 


: Z 
* From Mr. Meadows Taylor's Confessions of a Thug, one can easily imagine what dread- 


P ful pests the Thugs were of society. Indeed, they were more dangerous enemies to mankind 
m than the ruffianly sect of spapins who figured in the dark days of the Crusades, Their 
bitterest enemy, Colonel Sleeman, afterwards became resident of Lucknow. 
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mistranslation. But the practice had been enshrined in Hindu opinion 
by the authority of centuries, and had acquired the sanctity of a 
religious rite. The Emperor, Akbar the Great, had prohibited it, but 
failed to put it down in practice. The early English rulers did not dare 
violate the religious traditions of the people. But at last, the evil came 
to a head and Lord Bentinck thought that the time was come when it 
should be knocked on the head. But there was division in his own 
camp. Two eminent Members of his Council showed a bold front, 
basing their opposition on the ground that it was an interference with 
the religion of the Hindus. But backed by some influential gentlemen 
of Calcutta, of whom Rammohan Roy was the most active, he carried a 
Regulation in Council, on the 4th December, 1829, by which all who 
abetted Sa// were declared guilty of culpable homicide. This measure 
would seem to have taken immediate effect. In the single district of 
Dacca, nearly 200 widows had burned themselves on the funeral piles of H 
their husbands, between the years 1815 and 1829, but since the practice a 
was prohibited by Government, no attempt would seem to have been | 
made to perpetrate a Sazi up to the year 1840, when Mr. Taylor wrote f 
his interesting Topography of that district. Along with the suppression of | 

Sati, the cruel practice of throwing infants into the waters of the holy 1 

Ganges at the Sagar Island was also put a stop to. Thus, prejudices | 

which had their origin in ignorance and superstition were swept clean | 

out of the land under the civilising influence of British rule. ; 
{ The subject of education, important as it is, also attracted the | 
ji attention of Lord Bentinck. A spirited controversy had for some time | 
been going on as to whether the languages of the rulers should be the à 
medium for imparting European knowledge to the natives, The Oriental- 
ists were headed by Prinsep and the Anglicists by Macaulay, and, as the 
two chiefs were equally conspicuous for their ability and learning, there 
were many sharp passages-at-arms between them ; but, at last, Lord 
Bentinck agreeing with his Law Member, the illustrious Macaulay, 
decided in favour of English. This decision, however, caused some 
dissatisfaction at the time, and as it rather increased than diminished 
with the lapse of years, a middle course, which is almost always the 
best course, was adopted in the famous Education Despatch * of 1854, 
which satisfied all parties, 


* This Dispatch of Sir Charles Wood put an end for ev. 
tween the rival supporters of English and the classical langu 
-  — main’support of education, For it founded Indian educatio 
3 other, but on the modern vernacular languages of the In 
Dalhousie in the Rulers of India series, p, 206.) 


er to the old controversy be. 
ages of India, as the basis and 
n neither on the one nor the 
dian peoples, (See Hunter's 
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During Lord Bentinck's rule, the celebrated poet, Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, started the Probhakara in 1830; and the great reformer, 
Ram Mohan Roy published several works in English as well as in 
Bengali. Some eminent Anglo-Indians also showed their deep interest 
in the welfare of the country by bringing out books on Oriental subjects. 
In this connection we need only mention Tod's Rajasthan, Grant Duff's 
History of the Marhattas, Malcolm's History of Central India, and 
Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hastings. Elphinstone's History of India 
had been conceived and partly written in India before the author retired 


-in 1828, but it was not published until 1838. By this time Mr. H. H. 


Wilson and Mr. James Prinsep, following the noble example set by 
Jones and Colebrooke, had commenced their labours in the field of 
Sanscrit literature and Indian antiquities. In the midst of all these 
attempts at improving the mental condition of the people, their bodily 
concern was not altogether lost sight of, as is evidenced by the establish- 
ment of the Medical College and Hospital in 1835. Thus, Lord 
Bentinck's rule has proved a real blessing to the land, and Macaulay 
only gave out the truth when he indited the inscription which has been 
put upon his statue at Calcutta :—‘ He abolished cruel rites ; he effaced 
humiliating distinctions ; he gave liberty 


* to the expression of public 
opinion ; 


his constant study was to elevate the intellectual aud moral 
character of the natives committed to his care.’ 

The cause of pure Vedic religion found an able and earnest advocate 
in Ram Mohan Roy, who established the Brahmo Samaj in 1828. This 
remarkable man, whose mind was far above petty prejudices, had long 
made the resolution to go to England by crossing the forbidden Kalapanee, 
but as the church of the one live God founded by him was still in its 
infancy, and had not even a local habitation of its own, he had deferred 
to carry out his intention until it gained a firm and permanent footing. 
When, therefore, with the onward march of time, his followers increased 
in number, and Adi Brahmo Samaj building was erected for his 
congregation to assemble in it and pray, he anxiously turned his eyes 
towards the * Far West.” In November, 1830, he started for that 
blessed land of liberty and light, with the avowed purpose of represent- 
ing before the British Parliament the grievances of the Emperor of 
Delhi, who conferred upon him the then rare title of « Raja " and under- 
took to bear all the expenses of hisjourney. Hereached England in April 
following, where he was received with very great honour. Indeed, both 


* Bentinck had only initiated the measure for giving entire liberty to the press ; it was 
Metcalfe who carried it into execution, 
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on English soil and in France he passed for an Indian grandee and 
savant. But the tenure of his natural life was rapidly drawing to its 
close. Fatal illness soon got hold of his mortal tenement, and he died 
at Bristol on the 27th September, 1833. His death was a serious loss to 
the cause of Brahmoism, and it would very probably have pined away in 
cold neglect, bad it not been timely taken in hand by Debendra Nath 


Tagore, son of the famous Dwarka Nath Tagore. The new advocate, 


who had both wealth and influence, founded the Tatwa Budhina Sabha, 
and started, as its organ, the Za£wa Budhina Patrika, under the editor- 
ship of Akhoy Kumar Datta, whose fame as a writer of chaste and 
classical Bengali is still fresh in the minds of educated Hindus. The 
good Tagore found a very competent co-adjutor in Keshab Chandra Sen, 
who afterwards so highly distinguished himself. But some years after, 
there was a schism and Keshab, seceding from the Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
established a Samaj of his own under the name of the Progressing 
Brahmo Samaj. A subsequent schism has led to the formation of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj under the leadership of Durga Mohan Das, 
who in his latter days distinguished himself as a Vakil of the High 
Court. 

While the work of reform was progressing so well, it was only 
natural that the cause of high education should have received its due 
share of attention, and, accordingly, we find that colleges were opened 
at Hooghly, Dacca, and Krishnagur, and the Calcutta Review* es- 
tablished at Calcutta. The cause of popular education was at the same 
time considerably encouraged. One hundred-and-one schools were 
established in several parts of the country, and as this was done during 
the rule of that soldier-statesman, Hardinge, they very properly bore 
his honoured name. About this time, Akhoy Kumar Datta and Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar distinguished themselves by giving to the world 
several very good productions of their pen, of which Zhe Religious 
Sects of India of the former and the Velalpanchavinshati of the latter are 
worthy of special notice. Both the works are masterpieces of their kind, 
and are justly esteemed as Bengali classics. Madan Mohan Tarkalankara, 
a fellow-student of Vidyasagar, and his rival in; literary fame, attracted 
considerable attention by his sweet and elegant verses. He afterwards 
exchanged the literary for the judicial line and died in harness in the capa- 
city of a Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate. He was a warm friend 


* This famous periodical was established by Mr. (afterwards Sir J. W.) Kaye in 


“1844. [t had for its contributors such men as Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
— Sir William Muir, Sir Henry Durand, Colonel Baird, and Mr, Seton-Karr 
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of native female education and was the first to send his daughters to 
the Female School established by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune at Calcutta. 

Busy as Lord Dalhousie was in waging wars and making annexations, 
the cause of India's advancement was never out of his mind, Steam 
communication had been introduced in Lord Bentinck's time, but it 
was reserved for Lord Dalhousie to introduce Railway * and Telegraph. 
Cheap postage stamps, by which a message might be expeditiously sent 
from one end of India to the other for half anna only, were also introduced 
by him, The later introduction of one pice postcards is only an im- 
provement upon Dalhousie’s system. The cause of education also received 
fresh accession of strength at his hands. Several Model Schools were 
spread over the country for the education of boys, and the Bethune School 
was established at the Metropolis for the education of girls. Since then 
female schools have sprung up, though only sparingly, in the mofussil, 
and the Bethune School has been raised to the status of a College. 
Indeed, English education in Bengal has become so very general that 
even the number of female scholars is pretty large, and of these fair 
scholars some have obtained high academical distinctions. A few Ben- 
gali ladies have conducted and are still conducting journals in the native 
language, conspicuous among whom is Sarna Kumari Devi who is so 
well-known in the republic of letters as authoress of several good works 
of fiction. Natives too have conducted and are still conducting news- 
papers and magazines in English, and some of the articles written by 
them are worthy of very great praise and would put to the blush 
many an accomplished European, In this connection we would men- 
tion the names of Harish Chandra Mookerjee, Kristo Das Pal, Shambhoo 
Chunder Mookerjee and Narendra Nath Sen, all of whom, except the last, 
have been gathered unto their fathers. History, Archeology, and light 
literature have found able writers, principally in Mr. K. C. Dutt, Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, and Rev. Lal Behari Dé. Metcalfe had acquired 
great fame by giving full liberty to the Indian press. Dalhousie T, as if to 


* As Sir William W. Hunter says, “The railway system of India was Dalhousie's Gi 
child.” See his Marquess of Dalhousie inthe Rulers of /udia series, p. 28. Dr. George 
Smith also says, “ To him more than any other man, Great Britain owes its railway system,” 
Ibid p. 29. 

7 His honored name is bound up with the whole history of British progress in India 
during tne last century. Truly has it been said of him that from the planting of trees in open 
places tothe building of railroads, from reforms in jail-discipline to the diffusion of aids to 
knowledge among the people, nothing seemed too small or too great for the man whoat the 
age of thirty-six found himself the ruler of Hindustan. His work may be summed up in 
three words, conquest, consolidation and development. 
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eclipse that fame, passed the Lex Loci Act and the Widow Marriage 
Act, the one empowering Hindus to conscientiously change their religion 
without forfeiting their right to property, and the other empowering 
their widows to marry again. These Acts, though strongly condemned by 
the orthodox community, would seem to have become necessary under 
the altered state of circumstances. The question, however, remains how (d 
far they are consistent with the Hindu Shastras. While on the alld 
important subject of liberty, we deem it proper to state that slavery, 
which was a recognized institution both under the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan government, has been abolished under the benign influence 
of British rule, thereby realizing the noble wish of the poet, “where 
Britain’s power is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


SHAMBHOO CHUNDER DEY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Only those who build on ideas build for 
Imagination — eternity —so wrote a transcendentalist, reminding 
in Indian f E D D o 
Politics. statesmen that while society is in a fluid state on 
the surface, responding to personal and accidental 
influences, politics rest on certain necessary foundations. Not only 
so, political entities constantly tend towards certain types, and it is a 
part of wise and far-seeing statesmanship to discern the outlines of 
these types through the mist which hangs between the present and 
the future, but on which, fortunately, beats the light reflected from 
the magic mirror of the past ; and a statesman lives in history in so 
far as his measures have conformed and have conduced to the types 
that are to endure. Imagination is the name which we shall give to 
this valuable faculty, whereby the political prophet realises the 
distant vision and endeavours to follow it as the Hebrews followed 
the sacred ark. Weary with monotonous and not over-profitable 
marches through tracts overgrown with prosaic details and never- 
ending controversies, the Indian politician and his European adviser 
have laid themselves down on the verdant bank of political philo- 
sophy, and have beheld on the gloriously tinted clouds on the 
horizon the finger of Providence tracing the words: “ Autonomy 
for India.” Delightful imagination !—the despair of the average 
British Philistine whose vision is limited by the fog of his native 
land! Lord Curzon himself—so saith Sir Henry Cotton—has not 
caught a glimpse of that Potala, under whose golden domes the 
President of the National Congress is to sign a treaty of “ local in- 
dependence under the supremacy of England,” with the representa- 
tive of the King of England— or is it the President of the British 
Republic ? Is the vision beyond our sceptical ken ? Far from it. 
We can allow our imagination to penetrate and rest upon a future. 
in which there shall be no political supremacy or subservience in 
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| God's universe, where all nations or groups of men shall dwell on 
pè a fraternal understanding with one another, and a universal tribunal 
| shall apportion their territories and adjudge their disputes. This 
may be regarded as a dream at present, but it has not been foreign 
to the thoughts even of responsible statesmen. President Roosevelt 
has felt how pertinaciously nations fight for their rights, and how 
unmindful they are of their responsibilities. The day when these 
| responsibilities are realised will not be far removed from the goldfen 
| age in which all nations will regard themselves as brothers of one 
family, neither entitled to supremacy nor doomed to servitude. A - 
lower ideal, which recognises suzerainty and subordination among 
nations, would award the former to a numerically larger nation, and 
the latter to a smaller one—suzerainty to India and subordination 
À to England! It would not be founded on history, but on Justice. 
Lower down in. the gradation of ideals comes the dispensation 
proposed by John Bright and Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Digby and 
Mr. Dadabhai, and other political thinkers, less frequently quoted in 
i India but not less distinguished—in which, more for the sake of 
decorum than perhaps for any other reason, it is provided that 
the history of one century shall impress a perpetual stamp upon | 
the future of India. It has been suggested that the activity of the 
National Congress should be directed towards the attainment of | 
| 


this, the nearest of the three goals which imagination might set up. 
It is fixed admittedly beyond the range of the practical politics of our 
own generation. How are We to approach it, and what exactly 
; does the ideal comprise ? Let us once more invoke the assistance EJ 
ofthe faculty of Imagination. First, if the supremacy of England i 
is to be maintained, is Indian autonomy to comprise the military 
and naval defence of India? If India is enabled to defend herself 
ainst any Power likely to encroach upon her independence, can 
ent generation give any guarantee that the supremacy of 
Il be voluntarily acknowledged by a future generation 
position successfully to repudiate it? When the 
ica brok 
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of colonies and dependencies intoa united British Impire to be 
enforced ? The colonies are united to England by ties of blood, of a 
common ancestry, common language, common literature ; and if their 
autonomy is respected, they have sufficient inducement to acknow- 
tledge the suzerainty of the mother country in the commercial and 
military advantages which they may gain from such relationship, 

"«hrdia has an independent past, and a history which has a distinctive 
conitinuity of its own, notwithstanding frequent interruptions and 
violent vicissitudes. The Indian peoples are not united to the 
British in a more special degree than to any other Western nation, 
by ties of common descent, and it is doubtful whether they will be 
united by a common language and a common literature. The 
sentiments which operate upon men’s minds with the strongest force 
—and even they are too weak in international politics—would help 
to disconnect Asiatic from European States, rather than to couple 
them together. The one consideration which must weigh upon the 
minds and affections of future generations is the part ‚which shall 
have been played by England in consolidating India intoa united 
state, in developing her to the stature of other powerful and 
enlightened nations, and in giving her a start in international life— 
in short, the gratitude of ward for the services of a guardian. Let 
Some manager of a Court of Wards tell us what practical shape this 
gratitude is likely to assume. John Bright's conception, bold and 
liberal for our generation, appears from the stand-point of absolute 
equity, to be halting and incomplete, and a future generation might 
even call it selfish. If we are curious enough to contemplate 
autonomy for a country, we must be bold enough to contemplate it 
inits unshadowed integrity. If we recoil from the far off divine 
event towards which all nations converge, it would be more befitting 
to limit our vision to the narrower and more modest range of practical 
politics than to set up a conventional limitation at the farthest goal 
in a lame endeavour to baffle history and logic. 

Secondly, if England is to remain responsible for the defence of 
India, can she be excluded from the control of the finances of this 
country, which is to pay for the defence? If the autonomous 
Government be bound to pay all the bills—for salaries and pensions, 
for armament and barracks, for communications of strategic value and 

for expeditions undertaken out of prudential considerations— how 
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far will it value its autonomy ? One of the reasons which have 
often been given for allowing to Indians a more effective voice in 
the Government of their country is that they would thereby be | 
i| able to control the foreign policy of the British Government in Asia. <= 
Í In 1897 the National Congress expressed its “deep and earnest“ 
conviction that the present Frontier policy of the Government of \ 
India is injurious to the best interests of the British Empire jn” 
general, and of this country in particular,’ and entreated the Brifish 
nation to “put a stop to the aggressive policy.” Mr. G. E. Ward 
wrote at the time in the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review,” and Mr. R. 
C. Dutt concurred, that “if the people of India during the last ten | 
| years had any the slightest control over the taxation of the country, 
| or the application of its revenues, the Government would have been 

forced either to abandon its expensive schemes of frontier defence, 

or to have prosecuted them under the direct sanction of Parliament 
| at the cost of the British Exchequer.” On the other hand, if the 
| policy had been abandoned, the Government's military advisers would 
| in 1904 have pronounced it to have been a deplorable blunder ; at 


any rate the advocates of the policy now claim that subsequent 
events have vindicated it beyond the possibility of cavil. Mr. 
Arthur Sawtell, ina very readable and informing book on “Actual 
India," which he has just published for the enlightenment of the 
B British public, maintains that the forward policy is no longer a moot 


Bs question ; and that its results are now seen ina secure, and on the ai 
whole, peaceful frontier, which would have been unattainable under —T | ~ 
the old close-border system. “We hold Afghanistan, as it were, in / 


= the hollow of our hand, while our occupation of Chitral and Gilgit 
" precludes the possibility of Russia's turning our northern flank. Al 
this having been attained, it is now possible to reduce the military 
expenditure upon the defence of the border, by withdrawing regular 
arrisons from many of the outlying posts and substituting for them 
bodies of tribal militia.” Equally certain is it that the gentlemen 
esponsible for the resolution of the Congress in 1897 will maintain 
he border tribes would have been as troublesome to Russia as 
idia, and that by occupying the greater part of the border zone 
by adv neing into closer proximity to Russia, we have rendered 
n more open to attack. Let imagination try to conceive 
ot the purse and the guardians of the frontier 
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and of internal peace would have carried on the administration of 
| the country. The Congress has not yet asked for a predominant 
| voice for non-official Indian opinion in such matters, but a truly 
autonomous India would not be content with the powers demanded 
by the Congress. 

Lastly, if England were to be divested of all responsibility in the 
civil government of the country, and were only to maintain an army 
for the purposes of peace and protection, what would she be doing 

-but to hold India by the sword—a task admitted on all hands to be 

impossible from the very nature of the case? If control over civil 
government be conceded as a necessary auxiliary to the duty of 
maintaining peace and affording protection, what residue of 
autonomy would be left to the Indian Commonwealth? The 
British Government finds it possible to maintain its paramountcy 
over Native States, because it has established itself in close 
proximity to them. If all India were converted into a Native State, 
could Great Britain maintain its paramouncy from thousands of 
miles away, by only officering the Native army and establishing 
some British troops in the autonomous State? Such being the 
difficulties with which the enunciation ofthe principles of a future 
constitution is surrounded, the practical statesman observes a dis- 
creet silence about the remote future and concerns himself chiefly 
with the one immediate paramount consideration—the good gov- 
ernment of the country. It involves the recognition of the rights of 
the natives of the soil, on the one hand—for discontent is not 
compatible with good government—and, on the other, the main- 
tenance of British influence wherever it may be necessary—for at 
present the withdrawal of that influence is assumed to be inconsis- 
tent with the essential conditions of peace and prosperity. 

Yet the most practical statesman must now and then ask 
himself whither the ship, at whose helm he is sitting, is being drifted, 
and how he must steer her course, lest he should set himself in 
direct opposition to the current and waste the propelling power. In 
every country, beneath temporary struggles and inconsequential 
details, there runs a deep and constant current which makes for 
autonomy. Without professing to see the farthest coast, is it not 
possible now for the British Government to allow to the natives of 
India a more potent voice in the administration of their country in 
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certain directions ? As an illustration, we shall cite the recent 
reconstitution and reform of the Universities. We have not 
condemned that measure before, and we do not condemn it now, as 
being reactionary or in any way detrimental to the educational 
f interests of the country. Ifthe Act is properly worked, and the 
i right men selected for the government of the Universities, it may~ 
i do much good. But we are not-prepared to say that if the measure 
had been shaped in accordance with non-official opinion, without 


the Government in the first instance allowing itself to be understood ... .. 


1 
as insisting on any particular details—for sometimes when Govern- 
| ment pulls one way, non-official opinion, by some ill-understood law 
of action and reaction, may pull in the opposite direction—it would 
have assumed a form inconsistent with good government or with 
5. the educational interests of the country. There might have been 
L- defects in it, but these defects could not have been productive of 
2 any evil which the Executive Government could not cure. 
Instances of this kind may be multiplied. It may be instructive 
to quote here a portion of the resolution passed by the National 
Congress in 1886, relating to the constitution and powers of the 
Legislative Councils. It was recommended that— 


The number of persons composing the Legislative Councils, both pro- 

: vincial and of the Governor-General, should be materially increased. Not 

— less than one-half of the members of such enlarged Councils to be elected. 

: . All legislative measures and all financial questions, including all 

dgets, whether these involve new or enhanced taxation or not, to be 
arily submitted to and dealt with by these Councils. 

he Executive Government shall possess the power of overruling the 

arrived at by the majority of the Council, in every case in which, 

ion, the public interests would suffer by the acceptance of such 

and on a representation made through the Govern- 

e Secretary of State by the overruled majority, it 

t ing Committee of the House of Commons 

esol tion) to consider the matter, and report 


n al 


i 
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feel somewhat diffident in deciding questions on which local official 
and non-official opinion was sharply divided, and a constant support 
of the official contention might have laid the House of Commons 


- open to the charge of incompetency and want of sympathy with a 


people struggling to obtain justice. The present arrangement, which 
m^kes it practically impossible for non-official members to defeat 
Government, diminishes the direct responsibility of Parliament, and 
leaves to the people of India room for the vague, though unverifiable, 


„hope that the British people might not be quite so opposed to their. 


demands as the. official members. This may be an illusion, but even 
illusions have their own utility for those who can take shelter behind 
them. The time seems to have come to discuss whether the voice 
of the non-official members may not be allowed a little more weight, 
if not in “ a// legislative measures and all financial questions,” at least 
in certain matters and within certain limits. The House of Commons 
seems to be even more disinclined to interfere in Indian affairs—at 
least on party lines—now than it was some ten years ago. If a too 
frequent appeal to Parliament be deemed undesirable, it would be 
worth while putting forward a more modest suggestion, which will 
leave inthe hands of the Executive Government or of the official 
members of the Legislative Council the power that it requires for 
certain essential purposes of good government, while conceding to 
non-official members a predominant voice in matters deemed not to 
be sufficiently closely connected with the maintenance of British 
influence or British supremacy. 

In putting forward such a demand, the Imagination cro 
again have to come to our help, and enable us to realise in what 
light the British public would understand our declared aspiration for 
MOMMA When Great Britain cannot reconcile itself to the id 


Home Rule for India strike the ucosineton of the Bri 
Is that the spell with which we can charm the ‘ste 
Britisher ? Let students of the political Atha 


= question. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

E the South of France, an easy distance by rail from Marseilles, 

lies a small town called Orange. It has a unique claim to 
distinction, containing an ancient Roman Theatre, which is in an 
almost perfect state of preservation. There rises up majestic the 
long massive wall, which, according to the system of the Greeks and 
Romans, served as a background to the stage. Deep niches in the 
old crumbling stone leave one to suppose that statues of the gods 
once resided there, lending solemnity to the scene over which they 
presided. Opposite this colossal wall rise in a vast semi-circle 
tier upon tier of imposing stone steps, constructed to contain over 
ten thousand spectators. 

Two or three times each summer the silence of this wonderful 
old ruin is interrupted, and the theatre is seen astir with fresh life 
and animation, On these occasions the little town of Orange is 
invaded by hosts of sight-seers eager to be present at a play acted 
under these novel conditions and in the open air. A few weeks ago 
the usual crowds flocked thither to see a representation of “ Andro- 
maque ” by some of the most distinguished artistes from Paris. 
The subject of the play is admirably adapted to these antique 
surroundings. A mind steeped in classic lore felt itself suddenly 
transported back to the days of Sophocles and Athenian art in its 
glory. The warm summer night, the balmy air and the stars over- 
head added to the scene an impressiveness all their own, deepening 
awe and melancholy in the hearts of the spectators at the sight of 
the woes of Andromache, the anguish of Hermione, and the cruel 
fate of Orestes. In order that nothing might be lacking to complete 
the harmony of the scene, a choice orchestra of over a hundred 
musicians filled the interval between the acts—which cannot on this 


immense Stage be indicated by the falling curtain—with strains of 
plaintive, Soul-stirring music. 
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The vision of that summer night at Orange will long remain in 
the memory of every lover of art privileged to be there, and many 
will doubtless re-visit the ancient theatre now deserted and silent 
when the bright summer weather returns and the festival is repeated 

ext year. 
oe 

The Mission to Tibet has completed its task and has become 
Juncus officio ; the military escort has dispersed, except that certain 
troops are to occupy the Chumbi Valley in accordance with the 
convention of Lhasa. The troops did not return a day too soon; 
in the last stages of their march they were overtaken by snow- 
storms: a few perished, more than a hundred are said to have been 
struck blind, and many others suffered terribly from the cold. It 
was a rather tragic close of a campaign in which nature’s inclemency 
had throughout to be dreaded even more than man’s enmity. The 
treaty has not yet been finally settled by all the parties concerned. 
The Dalai Lama is reported to have picked his way to the capital 
of his suzerain, instead of invading Lhasa at the head of a Mongolian 
force. He will probably ask forgiveness of the Celestial Emperor and 
be restored to his throne and recommended to the good graces of the 
British, unless it be that he has gone to Peking in the hope of creating 
bad blood, if possible, between the two Governments. His Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India has with his usual thoughtfulness ordered 
a medal to be struck to reward the heroes of the Tibetan campaign ; 
and other rewards have alredy been announced. It is expected that 
in addition to the troops occupying Chumbi, an officer with a small 
escort will be stationed at Gyantse, as commercial agent of the Govern- 
ment of India—not a political agent, for that nomenclature would be 
objected to by Russia—and another will press onito Gartok, with a 

view to investigate the commercial possibilities of Western Tibet. 

Meanwhile the attention of the Government has been claimed 
by the north-west frontier. The raids of some of the restless spirits 
of the Akka Khel and Zakka Khel must have been annoying and 
suggestive of their confidence in the ruler of Kabul, but they have 
not provoked any punitive expedition. A Mission is to proceed to 
Kabul to discuss the relations between the Government of India and 
the Amir and to place them ona more satisfactory footing. The 
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Amir will send his son on a similar Mission to meet Lord Curzon on 
his return to India. Simultaneously with his consent to receive the 
Mission, the Amir has also invited a male physician and a lady 
doctor to give his household the benefit of their scientific skill, and 
the whole arrangement produces the impression that the relations; 
between the Amir and the Government of India are, from a person” E 
| standpoint, not very different from what they ought to be, and fat f 
j the probable object of the Mission is to arrange certain terms ip view 2i: 
of certain future possibilities which may be taken to be portended by. pe: 
the uncertain temper and the—at least temporarily— baflled ambi- ^e E 


BP 


i 

j tion of the great northern Power. j 
| 2o Hee db. | 
| It is only a commercial and private Mission that has gone to 

f- Persia. But the idea was suggested to the Chambers of Commerce 

|! 


by the Government of India and the major portion of the cost 
at least will be borne by Government. Such an arrangement 
T. would not have been effected if the Government did not expect to V 
p reap any benefit from the information that might be collected by the 
E Mission from a political point of view. 
Lord Kitchener has set himself vigorously to reorganise the 
Indian Army with a view to bring it to the highest state of. efficiency. 
The details of the scheme have been published, and have so far been 
generaly approved from a departmental and technical standpoint 
even in Madras, where the scheme abolishes the distinct existence of = 
a local Command, and will incorporate the army with the oth 9 E^ 
Division comprised in the Eastern corps. The whole scheme can- ; 
. not be put into force until certain new lines and barracks are con- 
i $ - structed, and the expenditure involved inthese constructions is a 
= feature which cannot make the scheme popular for the time being 
with the tax-payer and the Finance Minister. In the long run Lord 

itchener’s reforms, taken in their entirety, may justify themselves on 
onomy as well as efficiency, It is believed that Lord 3 
ultimately abolish the Madrasi as a soldier, asthe ~^ 


_ cares only for m 
Meanwhile the reforms wil 
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sion that the Government believes in the possibility of a war in the 
| near future and is making preparations for it. 
| The outrage perpetrated by the Russian Baltic fleet upon British 
gawlers would be regarded in India as one of those electric flashes in 
e distant horizon which indicate the approach of abnormal 
fee ospheric conditions, but which sometimes happily subsideinto the 
BRI calm and fair weather. There will be an international inquiry 
the persons found guilty will no doubt be punished, according 
we assurance already given by the Tsar's Government. Some 
soreness will neverthess be left behind on the side of one nation, and 
the conduct of the British men-of-war in shadowing the Baltic flect 
will cause increased bitterness on the part of the other. That there 
are other Powers who are not quite pleased with Great Britain's 
opportunity to take the fullest advantage of Russia's pre-occupation 
in the Far East, seems more than probable. A straw may be seen 
floating on the wind in Turkey's protest against the appointment of | 
n ' an agent to the Government of India at Koweit. : | 
ex90re 

The volume of sympathy evoked by Lady Curzon’s illness is a 
striking phenomenon. It seems to be a homage paid not only to 
American wealth and American loveliness, but also to the esteem in 
which our Great Proconsul is held over a large portion of the British 
Empire. Allanxiety is now dispelled, and though the patient will not 
be able to take her place by the side of her husband in India for some À 
months to come, Lord Curzon will be at his post early next month, : 
and we shall have another spell ofan active and eventful adminis- 
tration. 


clo 

The new Senates of the Universities have been in the process 

of formation, and the selections made by the Chancellors have gone 
through the usual ordeal of criticism. Those that ought not to have 
been in the Senates, in the opinion of the critics, are there ; and 
those that ought to have been there are not. The Chancellor of the 
Madras University has incurred the greatest amount of displeasure, 
because he has not made the maximum number of appointments - 
3 which he is by law empowered to make, and he has given undu e 
‘@ prominence to the official element. An error of omission of: 
kind, however, may at any time be rectified. One has yet o 
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how the new Senates and Syndicates discharge their duties. The 
mere number of the Fellows is a subordinate consideration. 
eX) 
The new Dewan of Travancore has introduced the institution ; 
of a Representative Assembly in his State. He hails from Myson - 


E 


where a similar annual convocation of the representatives of ths A 4 

people has for some years been held with considerable advantages 3 

the Durbar as well as the subjects. The statement presented byjat Ay E: 
I.T 


Dewan to the assembly mentioned various reforms that were bew 
introduced in almost every department, especially, the fingd hw. y) UP 
department. The people of Travancore are more happy and ertet 
contented than of most parts of India where the rainfall is less p ? 
certain and less abundant. With a good human Government, the | 

Land of Charity would be a Land of Bliss, not only for the gods of 

the earth, but for all classes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES OF THE JESUITS. 
To the Editor of Easy & Wesv. 

Sir,—In the October number of your Journal there appeared an 
article signed by Dr. Japp, containing a study of the character of the 
Jesuit De Nobili, and representing him as a forger and impostor. My 
own studies of the subject have led me to believe that the Picture drawn 
by Dr. Japp is a caricature without any foundation in the data of history ; 
but the consideration of that point I reserve for another time. At 
present I wish to call attention to the fact that, besides depicting De No- 
bili's character in the most odious light, Dr. Japp has further explained 
the Jesuit’s alleged depravity of conduct by another alleged fact, viz, 
that. “his training had taught him that falsehood was venial and was even 
justifiable, if the interests of God’s Church on earth could be served by it; 
that he believed in the infallibility of his Church's&eachings, and that le 
had obtained her sanction for the course which he pursued " (p. 990) and 
also that “ being a Jesuit ” the axiom of conduct, that the end justifies the 
means, ‘led him to adopt the means he did ” (p-991). Had Dr. Japp 
confined himself to De Nobili's own character, the question raised would 
have touched only the individual. But by the above quoted passages he 
has uttered an indictment which, were it believed, would be calculated 
gravely to injure the reputation of a body eugaged in important public 
duties in this country, and enjoying no small share of the public respect. 
The moral principles of the Jesuits have not changed from that day to 
this, and the model Jesuit is now what he was then. Consequentl 
Dr. fapp's accusation (whether he intended it or not)touches the 
reputation of every Jesuit in India to-day, no less than in past times 
Now I know that persons who utter this old-standing charge are usually 
incorrigible ; and therefore it is not for the conversion of such persons 
that I now write. But considering the fact that there are thousands of 
people who will read Dr. Japp's account and few who will otherwise ever 
hear an answer to it, I ask space to put on record in your Journal the 
following declaration based on my personal knowledge. 

“I beg to say, then, that I (an English Jesuit) was brought up in the 
most upright principles of the Church of England as regards Christian 
conduct, truthfulness and honesty, and can claim to be. a “thorough 
Briton” in my hatred of lies and sophistry. In early manhood I became 
a Catholic on conviction. Afterwards I joined the Jesuits. Ihave passed 
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through the full life of the Society, and have found the same standard $ 
| h of morality, truthfulness and honesty among my fellow-Jesuits which I 
* learnt at home. I have passed through the full studies of the Society, 
including natural ethics and moral theology ; I have examined the 
constitutions of the Order; I have been initiated into its ultimate 
‘grades. Moreover, I have spent many months in an almost exhaustive 
study of the precise question about *' the end justifying the means,” both 
from the side of the accuser and from that of the Society. I have cel- (= 
lected a large bulk of data from original sources, which would form a 
large volume, and which I have before me. From these data I have 
satisfied myself that the principles of moral theology, as accepted and 
taught in the Society, rigidly and expressly exclude and condemn the ., 
axiom in question—which is not a maxim of the Society, but one invented | 
in recent times by the enemies of the Jesuits. Moreover, I add that v 
7 
í 


I have never been called upon, in any way, directly or indirectly, at any 
moment of my Jesuit life, to lower in any degree the high standard of 
truthfulness and honesty which I was taught at my good old protestant 
mother's knee; nor have I found anything which leads me to suppose 
that I could, by any authority or dispensatiou of superiors, be invited 
or even allowed to depart from the rule of truthfulness and honesty thus 
learnt. Iu short, I can declare of my personal knowledge that the whole 
accusation isa myth. If it were not a myth but a true charge, I should 
look upon the Jesuits as a most detestable set of men, from whom I 
should flee as from a plague-stricken house—henceforward to hold them 
up, for all my power was worth, to the execration of mankiud, 

I know there are men so infatuated by the idea that their only com- 
3 à ment on this declaration would be, to see in it nothing but a more subtle 
E instance of Jesuit depravity. ‘If’ they say, “a Jesuit holds the maxim 
that the end justifies the means, there is nothing to prevent him from 
flatly denying that he does hold it. Beinga Jesuit, his word cannot 
under any circumstances be believed, especially when it is a question of 
promoting the interests of his order.” Any one who takes this view of 
the case obviously places the question out of the field of discussion. 

— 


HE s . "Yours faithfully, n 
E ERNEST R. HULL, S. J. 
; Editor of the Bombay Catholic Examiner. : 


A.” TT 


ARCHBISHOPS Housr, BOMBAY, 
October 16th, 1904. 
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THE RATIONALIST SPIRIT AND cs 
REGENERATION. 


a 


JE: one of the early numbers of this Review an issue is raised by a 
questioner, apropos of an article therein on the Higher Criticism 
of the Bible, as to “the conclusion of the whole matter ” in respect of 
the ultimate bearing of such criticism on life and conduct. “ What 
result,’ asks the writer, “is to be expected or aimed at? Are the 
churches to be closed when the traditional structure of their creeds 
has been torn down ? Will agnosticism be openly professed by 
every one ? What will be the general phase of morality, when it is 
found that what has hitherto been regarded as its support is devoid 
ofstability ? Let the advocates of the criticism say plainly what 
they are driving at—the result that they desire for the Church as a 
whole.” In the same number there appearsa very frank and 
suggestive statement of “Persistent Orientalism,” in which the issue’ 
touched upon here is really raised in another form respecting 
Western material energy and absorption and its relation to the 
Eastern spirit. Remarks the author: “ The conventional ethics of 
the European system remains binding upon those who have obliga- 
tions in the world (who can say he has not ?)—but there are men, 
and there are attitudes of life in which they rise above the world ; 

"then the moral ideal is identified with the divine ideal and the 
common man becomes the God-man. Incarnations had no 
beginning in the East and will never have an end ; but the moral 

* jaw has a beginning and must, therefore, have an end. That this 

moral ideal should lead to practical inactivity is perhaps sometimes 
inevitable ; but bodily action is not the highest form of action—the 
highest energy is the action of the spirit within. The East claims 
ad that lofty and unceasing activity at all times. The question is, can 
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such Orientalism, in its simplicity and purity, be made practical in 
modern times?” These separate questions raise far-reaching 
considerations which mutually centre around the great problem of 
existence itself, and the. conscious attitude and practical fulfilment 
likely to prove acceptable to thoughtful men and women who, in 
the light of our present stage of knowledge, approach its solution 
with unprejudiced and open minds. Under the title and its sugges- 
tions of the Rationalist Spirit and Regeneration 1 purpose discussing 
this issue both in its broader inference and with reference to the 
particular aspects involved in the above questions. 

Following the excellent rule now usually adopted in controver- 
sial disquisition, we must first make clear the sense attaching to the 
employment of these terms. Now the idea of rationality presumes 
the existence of that which is trrational, and the notion of regenera- 
tion necessitates some desired change of circumstance and condition. 
Rational is connected with, reason, the faculty, that is, of sound 
deduction, of right judgment, of discriminating truth from error, a 
faculty indicated by its Latin root reor to think, with the further 
meaning on its practical side of the power of devising means to 
accomplish ends. Anda comprehensive study of human mentality, 
as shown alike in its highest and most Primitive manifestations, 
clearly reveals that the faculty of reason is a relative quantity and is 
dependent upon the general Stage of evolution attained, This is 
well exemplified in a lucid passage of Herbert Spencer's contribution 
to the study of psychology, where he points out how the conditions 
of human life in its earliest and rudest phases must necessarily have 


- been accompanied by a relative simplicity, poverty, and rigidity of 


thought, and that of a mainly concrete character. Only as these 
conditions have become more varied and at the same time more 
settled, and the corresponding experiences more complex in charac- 
ter, could multiplying possibilities of thought result and abstract 
conceptions slowly evolve, Credulity is an inevitable concomitant 
of this primitive mental state 3 imagination is feeble ; Scepticism and 
criticism cannot become habitual. While there are no clear general 
conceptions and no clear abstract conceptions, and while the ideas 


- of uniformity, of law, of cause, of truth are but rudimentary, none 


but vague notions of Probability and improbability exist. Intellec- 


= tual evolution, as it goes on in the human race along with social 
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evolution, of which it is at once a cause and a consequence, is thus, 
under all its aspects, a progress in representativeness of thought. And 
in the course of an admirably illustrated argument Spencer remarks : 
'* Widening experiences, producing more abundant and more varied 
associations of ideas, diminish the rigidity of belief by multiplying 
the possibilities of thought, and this increasing plasticity of thought 
that accompanies increasing representativeness continues throughout 
civilisation to make beliefs more modifiable—so furthering other 
changes, mental and social. Advance in representativeness of 
thought makes possible advance in abstractness: particular pro- 
perties and particular relations become thinkable apart from the 
things displaying them ; afterwards the conceptions of property in 
general and relation in general become thinkable; and as the 
conceptions of property in general and relation in general become 
clear, there results the power of thinking of phenomena after the 
scientific manner, as products of forces acting under conditions. 
.... The habit of disentangling likenesses of connection from 
among phenomena brings an appreciation of exact agreement—the 
notions of uniformity and of conformity act and react ; and so there 
develops the idea of truth along with the idea of correspondence. 
Until fact, considered as coincidence between a relation stated and 
a relation found to exist, has become clearly distinguished from 
fiction, in which coincidence has been either disproved or not 
shown, and until there has arisen the implied practice of making 
> comparisons to test alleged coincidence, there can be no established 
cd habit of doubting ; criticism and scepticism cannot exist in any 
clear forms until the abstract ideas of accuracy and truth have been 
reached ; so that credulity can diminish only as intellectual devel l 
ment reaches considerable heights. This progress in representativ 
ness of thought, which brings with it conceptions more general 

more abstract, which opens the way to conceptions of un 
and law, which simultaneously raises up ideas of ex 


mos belief that is sudden and fixed into beli le 
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Í 
| the conscious exercise of this sceptical truth-judging capability on all 
| human interests without fear or favour is what we wish to imply by 
j the term Rationalist Spirit. Depending as this mental temper 
| largely does for its ultimate conclusions on the “ practice of making 
| comparisons to test alleged coincidence," its widest demonstration by 
l the instructed modern intelligence is now rendered possible through 
| the vast accretions of positive knowledge from the research of the 
| past, and particularly the two last centuries. To the employment of 
f the comparative method in connection with the questions arising out 
of the supernatural claims of Christianity and the lessons suggested 
! by similar claims of rival faiths, is due in part the inception of that 
body of doctrine and critical opinion now broadly classed as 
f “Rationalism.” Such criticism, based on “ deliberate examin- 
ation and verification,” by no means confines itself to the credibility 
of the books of the Old Testament as records of the past, but 
j embraces the entire field of doctrinal and historic Christianity. For 
the interdependence of the fundamental dogmas of Christian theology 
as a reliable exposition of the problem of life and duty and explication 
of human destiny, upon the fundamental truth of the origin of things 
as set forth in the Old Testament, has been acknowledged by all 
its most famous apologists, and, in fact, permeates the general 
sentiment of the distinctively Christian Gospels and Epistles. * Tt 
is with a profound conviction of the negative results thereby arrived 
at respecting the truth of these dogmas, and the consequent 
Concerns of intellectual and social direction thus brought anew under 
Structive examination, that the present disquisition has been 
en. Those conclusions rest upon a comprehensive investiga- 
overing the field of anthropological, philosophic, and critical 
, Stimulated also by the growth of knowledge in these 
hough one which must now, for the most part, be passed 


eatest treatises that have appeared thereon in England, 
h the miraculous evidence of Christianity. f 


as an instance of its method we may cite a passage from _ 


wy 
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“ If we consider the particular part which miracles have played 
in human history, we find precisely the phenomena which might 
have been expected if, instead of being considered as real occur- 
rences, they are recognised as the mistakes or creations of ignorance 
and superstition during that period in which‘ reality melted into 
fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on the province of 
history.’ Their occurrence is limited to ages which were totally 
ignorant of physical laws, and they have been numerous or rare 
precisely in proportion to the degree of imagination and love of the 
marvellous characterising the people amongst whom they are said 
to have occurred. Instead ofa few evidential miracles taking place 
at one epoch of history, and filling the world with surprise at such 
noveland exceptional phenomena, we find miracles represented as 
occurring in all ages and in all countries. The Gospel miracles are 
set in the midst of a series of similar wonders, which commenced 
many centuries before the dawn of Christianity and continued, 
without interruption, for fifteen hundred years after it. They did 
not in the most remote degree originate the belief in miracles, or 
give the first suggestion of spurious imitation. It may, on the 
contrary, be much more truly said that the already existing belief 
created these miracles. No divine originality characterised the 
evidence selected to accredit the Divine Revelation. The miracles 
with which the history of the world is full occurred in ages of dark- 
ness and superstition, and they gradually ceased when enlighten- 
ment became more generally diffused. At the very time when 
knowledge ofthe laws of nature began to render men capable of 
judging of the reality of miracles, these wonders entirely failed. 
This extraordinary cessation of miracles, precisely at the time when 
their evidence might have acquired value by an appeal to persons 
capable of appreciating them, is perfectly unintelligible if they be 
viewed as the supernatural credentials of a Divine revelation. If, on 
the other hand, they be regarded as the mistakes of imaginative 
excitement and ignorance, nothing is more natural than their 
extinction at the time when the superstition which created them 
gave place to knowledge." 

This argument has, of course, a universal application to parallel 
psychical phenomena. Now one of the chief claims made by 


Christianity on the moral side of our subject is its action asa 
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regenerative force in the world; and thus we comeat once to our 
principal theme. This assumption has received a factitious support 
from those impressive, miraculous and Divine credentials advanced 
by the Church as her sacred foundation, which have just passed 
under review. 
The Church’s one foundation, 
Is Jesus Christ, her Lord; 
She is His new creation 
By water and the Word. 

Indeed, it follows as a natural sequence that a Divinely appoint- 
ed and supported institution, miraculously introduced into a world 
hitherto left by the mysterious dispensation of Providence to the 
normal play of human appetite and passion, should effect a trans- 
formation commensurate with her supernatural commission. Yet 
the record of history, dispassionately reviewed, brings to light no 
such comprehensive reformation. That Christianity, regarded 
simply asa human movement of thought and feeling, rising into 
importance during the first three centuries of our era and eventually 
becoming the established and supreme faith of the West, has carried 
with it a certain regulative influence over adherents on the lines of 
its specific teaching, may be frankly conceded. The very facts of 
such rise and ascendancy prove a relative Sociological fitness to the 
intellectual and social conditions prevailing in the Grzco-Roman 
world during this transitionary period. When Christianity is 
spoken of as a regenerative factor, the term is usualy employed 
In its secular sense of a rebirth and upgrowth of finer morals, 
Sweeter manners, better social arrangements, juster institutions. 
Now, while the notion of regeneration. is aleading feature in the 
early canonical literature of the Faith—the Gospels and Epistles—it 
is interpreted in a purely mystical and theological sense—the only 
sense attaching, in fact, to its use in Christian doctrine : just as the 
closely allied idea of “ Sin” has a similar signification, The first of 
these ideas is used in the New Testament to denote the spiritual birth 
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flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” The 
Christian Gospel of Salvation has small reference to the temporal 
things of this world, but is concerned with the future of man’s soul, 
with the coming of the Kingdom of God, confusedly conceived here 
both in its heavenly and more terrestrial sense as a speedy termina- 
tion of the existing mundane order and its supersession by the 
reign of the “ Saints."' Christian Idealism, stripped of the specious 
later pretensions that largely obscure its real meaning, and have 
followed from the natural failure of the last belief, is practically at 
one—in its negative attitude to secular life with all its vivid and 
urgent demands—with that Eastern attitude particularised by the 
writer who declares: ‘ There are men and there are attitudes of 
life in which they rise above the world; then the moral ideal is 
identified with the divine ideal and the common man becomes the 
God-man. That this moral ideal should lead to practical inactivity 
is perhaps sometimes inevitable ; but bodily action is not the highest 
form of action—the highest energy is the action of the spirit within." 

Although this writer seems to infer that the ideal in question is 
something peculiarly Indian in character while loosely connecting it 
with “ Orientalism,” there is nothing surprising, to the Humanist 
student, to find these parallels in otherwise divergent forms of 
religious faith. The actual sources and origins of Christianity are a 
great social and psychic investigation probably not yet exhausted, 
though much wealth of learning and critical study has been 
bestowed on the subject from the rationalist standpoint during the 
past century. The extension of a single dominion over the West— 
that of the Roman Power-—and the facilities for peaceful intercourse 
between neighbouring peoples thereby opened up, led to the 
introduction among the great commercial centres of the Empire 
of various Eastern cults heretofore mainly confined to their native 
province. Among these appears that system historically known as 
Christianity, which ultimately gained supremacy, and represents 
a remarkable synthesis of various Eastern beliefs, with a predomi- 
nant Jewish element, blended with others of European origin 
establishing its power on the basis of an ecclesiastical polity adapted 
— s The fact that " Kingdom of God” is used in the New Testament in certain 
passages to imply a purely spiritual possession, as Zhe Kingdom of Gad is within you, is 
but another proof of the syncretic process. 
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to the political circumstances ofthe Empire. We have here, then, 
a striking instance of that interaction of the life of Eastern and 
Western civilisation that has continued intermittingly from early his- 
toric times, Like other universal religious systems of the past—like 
the rival and nearly related system of Islam—the basis of this power 
has been the principle of authority, of alleged divine ordination and 
sanction, requiring on the part of adherents the corresponding 
attitude of the devotee, of submission to direction from above. And 
whatever of reformative zeal or forces of betterment may have been 
connected at the outset with their doctrinal mission, once securely 
installed in temporal power, their internal dogmatic constitution has 
proved a hindrance, often a strongly hostile obstruction to further 
innovating thought and practice ; instanced in the prolonged contest 
of theology and science, of individual freedom with despotism, in 
later Western society. Moreover, the dualistic view of things set up 
by this Eastern theosophy and their implied antitheses—of matter and 
spirit, soul and sense, God and the World, the service of Godin op- 
position to the snares and temptations of the flesh and the devil—has 
stood in the way of clear reasoned thinking on the healthy direction 
of the mundane concerns of life, in which we have all to take part 
so long as on pilgrimage continues, These have consequently, in 
the modern time, simply shaped themselves on lines most consistent 
with individual self-interest, in the great industrial and social strug- 
gle which has superseded the dislocation of the old medizval order 
Seinen ni th aal toe 10 ny iar 
‘ £ jety under a providential human rationale of 
its members. 
NM "a permed o r reaching secular principle of con- 
SEHR COSS alike in dii ee and philosophical systems ofthe 
regulative principle of quietest ce 2a DE socalled; phere la 
ance urance is the chief thing sought for 

e , ous search after new light and improved 
conditions. Thus the Stoic, Cleanthes lon ici p 
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Where'er you have appointed me; and I 
Will follow unreluctant,” 
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This note reappears in the otherwise noble meditations of the 
famous Stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius, and in others of this school; 
while much of the most admirable original thinking of antiquity on 
social affairs, as in the work of Aristotle and Plato, is limited in the 
range of its prescriptive counsel to the circumstances of the society 
or state in which it originated, and does not rise beyond. The 
truth is that the notion of progress, of human perfectibility, of im- 

f measurable possibility of betterment in the whole quality and range 

| of life under the guidance of scientific direction and the stimulus of 

| humanitarian enthusiasm, is mainly a modern concept, born of the 
r$ modern upgrowth once more of free unfettered thought and the 
| } universal outlook made possible through the later acquisitions of 
knowledge and invention. 
| In so far as one's mental attitude towards the universe around 
] and the * Power from whence all things proceed” enters into the 
\ present consideration, the free-thought principle, only concerned 
| with the evocation of Truth, is sympathetic to all forms of reasoned 
|  metaphysic in which no merely superstitious element enters, 
| superstition implying in this connection where fact does not 
| coincide with a relation stated and a relation found to exist. 
| When it is asked, Will Agnosticism be openly professed by every 

one ?—as the outcome of free thought,—it may be replied without 

| entering here into the controversial matters connected with the use 
| of this term, that so far as an Agnostic attitude is justified in regard 
to things wherein others have heretofore professed acquaintance, 
that attitude will be deliberately taken up. Instance all those 
dubious questions connected alike with a past and future state of the 
soul and the various conclusions derived therefrom affecting the con- 
duct of our present life sometimes in a highly injurious manner. And 
1 that, while supporting an open mind on these deeper aspects of 
j our relation to the Eternal, the Rationalist interpretation of the 
| Divine Will points simply to a natural intelligent fulfilment of the 
| manifold duties and development of the various powers of this our 
' life upon earth; bequeathed to us as the plastic material of ages of 
} evolution to be personally wrought inte self-respecting nobility. 
í | From this position, based on its own intrinsic reasonableness, the best 
Lá € «service of God " is the true service of ourselves and others freed 
" from every element of abasement. Sucha mental attitude further 
| 
f 
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negates those forms of dualism previously noted ; recognising only 
an artificial if convenient distinction in the plane of function of 
physikos and psyche. This distinction is curiously emphasised by 
our Indian writer when he declares: “ Bodily activity is not the 
highest form of activity—the highest energy isthe action of the 
spirit within." That entirely depends upon the form under which 
spiritual energy is expressed ; an energy in turn, even the most 
transcendent emotion, embodying nervous action. If mere idle 
fruitless meditation on the “ All Holy Spirit,” issuing in no higher 
light as to the attributes thereof, and practically, in sterile monkery, 
is what is meant by “ that lofty and unceasing activity " of the 
East emphasised by him, then we may reply at once that the 
world has suffered sufficiently already under this infliction. Yet 
if those finer psychical powers alleged to have been attained by 
Sages as the outcome of earnest self-discipline and effort, prove of 
any potent service to humanity in her upward path, they too are 
to be regarded as pertaining to the sphere of regenerative forces. 
Neither is the mental attitude we Support incompatible with con- 
sciousness of communion with the Supreme Power. The constant 
study of materialised forces in the daily service of life and their best 
adaptation to this end, the subtle essence of which as constantly 
appears to elude analysis, compels attention to the Infinite ina 
manner surpassing in its conscious depth shadowy, ecstatic appre- 
hensions of the Divine, * 

It follows, therefore, from the premises so far laid down, that a 
comprehensive positive 
what form morality will assume w 


superstition and are therefore untrue. If reason may be 
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nly > found devoid of stability. This answer naturally falls into two 
of divisions, one general in character, the other, relative. The ration- 
m alist basis of human morality, as such, if found in the natural laws 
ie of vital ascendant life ; using the term “law” in its strictly scien- 
ie tific sense of ordered sequence applied here to those lines of con- 
ich duct that conduce at once to length of days and the maintenance 
of our life at its highest all-round quality of individual and social rea- 
o | lisation. ` Therefore two important aspects of the older moral sanc- 
dle | tions must come under extensive revision ; those notions connect- 
her | ed with a mystic doctrine of “ sin"—süper-human in their general 
TY». | signification, and the ideas derived from our relation to the dead, to 
the "$ the past, and the “ hereafter" ; wherever they impose restrictions 
he | ^ inimical to progress and betterment. Instance the associations of 
ret n ancestor-worship as exemplified among the Chinese ; and the sur- 
by + vival of doctrinal teachings related to social circumstances that 
of | have ceased to exist, yet still regarded as binding on believers, of 
uc H which illustrations from the theocratic systems of the world will 
es 


readily come to mind. The supreme criterion of mora] judgment 
| from the newer standpoint is experience; and as such a principle 
nt \ | equally allows for all really helpful guidance bequeathed to us from see 


St the past—what is of service therefrom will remain on analysis, only 
ly accepted not in the spirit of unquestioning credulity but in that of 
1 a truth-desiring enlightenment. “ Prove all things, hold fast that 
re- whichis good.” So the supreme end to be kept steadily in view is 


the encouragement on the part of all—the humblest with the highest 


a in endowment and culture—of the practice of independent, sincere 
to thought ; each lending an individual unit of contribution to the uni- 
re versal mind, experience, knowledge, in contradistinction to the dog- — 
- matism of authority, the attitude of submission, the parrot-rote of 
h- creed. Such an ideal opens up visions of mental and moral ex 
a sion scarcely dreamt of in previous philosophies, while necessitatin 
d a corresponding development of education projected on that fe 


principle, the mens sana in corpore sano, emerging in nthe 
void of the fear of death.* h 


the more philosophic term now in vogue. 
as provisional in its character, are writers like M 
excellent illustrations of the: biol san t 
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The actualisation of this ideal is clearly dependent on the gene- A 
ral stage of social evolution reached by any distinctive society. The |} 
way in which it might best work out in China may differ greatly 
from what is good for modern England. And here we come toa 
further aspect of the moral problem, often overlooked in theoretical 
discussion--the shaping of the social order unconsciously, as 
it were, under the impulsion of the strife of organic existence and | 
the play of human desire, without regard to the theories in fashion | 
at any particular time. Hence that distinction which has been noted — ' 
between the nominal creed and the actual creed of a society, of 
which Christendom to-day presents some startling examples, with 
the consequent insinuation of the corrupting element of “cant ” into rs 
conventional exhortation. Indeed, so completely does the economic ¢ 
factor affect the relations absorbing the major part of our energies— | /) 
those of business, under modern competitive methods of “supply A 
and demand " which are taken as ultimate—that economists have 
asserted the impracticability of applying moral judgments to eco- 
nomic affairs at present. Observes one: “So long as transactions 
are aboveboard and in accordance with market rates, the ordinary fil 
nineteenth century conscience is unable to go behind these circum- | 
stances, and discuss how far they are right or wrong.” Yet all 
these concerns are increasingly the subject of moral reflection as the 
need for a real vital Ethic, adequate to the present day, grows mani- 
fest to the more thoughtful. Remarks Herbert Spencer: « If, 
with the ambitions of our church-going citizens, who (not always 
in very honourable ways) strive to get fortunes that they may make 
great displays, and gratify themselves by thinking that at death 
they will ‘cut up well, we compare the ambitions of the Arafuras, 

among whom wealth is desired that its possessor may pay the debts 
f poorer men and settle differences, we are obliged to reject the 
umption that ‘brotherly love’ can exist only asa consequence of 
7 injunctions, with promised rewards and threatened punish- 

For of these Arafuras we read that of the immortality of 
l they have not the least conception, neither have they any 

thi creation of the world... . 
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the sympathetic intercourse of a peaceful daily life, and display the 
resulting virtues.” 

Yet our chiefest interest lies in theadvancement of those finer 
powers that we owe to civilisation, which in itself has arisen through 
the clash of innumerable ambitions, passions and needs, producing 
our arts, inventions, and the mechanical resources that have helped 
to further the pursuit of science. Our task is now the frank, manly 
grapple with the difficulties facing us in the conscious reshaping and 
sane adjustment of existing codes and methods to the healthy re- 
quirements of a higher human type and a fairer social order. The 
facts of sex-relationship are a notable instance in point. The world 
ïs still troubled with impeding elements, many even embracing their 
own fetters, as in that mordant picture of Dante’s tremendous vision 
where the souls in the lowest hell believed themselves in the en- 
joyment of the supreme bliss of paradise. Even science requires 
to be zealously guarded from the pretensions of charlatanry and 
dogmatism or the degradation of cruelty. For to science we look 
for secure aid in our moral path towards brighter destinies, of which 
her partial revelation yields the vision and promise—an aid only 
to be won through purest devotion. That vision gives hope of 
meliorating agencies brought to the prevention of disease, the im- 
provement of the physical type, the expansion of normal intellect, 
effective co-operation in the economic labour of life, the enlargement 
of insight into the mysterious laws of our universe surpassing all 
that has heretofore been compassed. 

Such is the purport of Regeneration as sought under the im- 
pulsion of rational aspiration, a firm and vivifying faith, born anew 
each day in Spirit and in Truth. 


H. CROSSFIELD. 
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DHE “VECTIS” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 

HO would have thought that on the 24th day of July, in the 
present year, an old Indian mail steamer would be sweeping 

round theedge of the Polar Ice Pack in Lat. 80:19 north ? But true 
she was, and it must be understood that the pleasure yacht Vectisy 
with which some of us were familiar in Eastern waters under another 
name, had undergone a wonderful transformation when she took 
her passengers on board at Tilbury on July 6th for a voyage to Norway 
and Spitzbergen. We found the * Yacht" (of 6,000 tons regiser 
and 6,000 horse-power) bright with fresh paint above and below,a 
wide and long flush deck whereon certain brass plates recorded for 
the solace of peripatetics * 8 times round this deck one mile," a 
great open space aft which made an excellent ballroom ; on that 
deck an airy and spacious smoking-room furnished with perfect taste 
and comfort, which elicited warm admiration from the German 
Emperor when he surveyed our ship at Bergen, and a music room in 
white and damask with a grand piano. Below, a dining saloon in 
white and gold : everywhere airy cosy cabins on the main and upper 
deck ; plenteous baths ; below the ballroom on the main deck a 
lounge, like those in the large hotels, with armchairs for the idle 
and small tables with writing materials for the conscientious. Add 
a carefully selected staff of stewardesses and Stewards, under a 
Chief perfectly courteous and obliging. But all this savours of the 
house agents’ catalogues (except that it is strictly true): so now a 
word of the passengers. Spectacled men of science, doubtless, bent 
on observing the rock-strata of the Fiords and the vagaries of the 
midnight sun? Not one of the kind. But a Surprising number of 
bright and eager young women, quite as many 

ne or two invalid ladies, a few old Indian civil; : 

bankers, stockbrokers, engineers, travelled Ur bow ELM 
andas sual everywhere, two or three « cranks,” : ord 
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And so, in fair sunny weather, the Vectis glided down the river, 
passed the P. & O. troopships summering idly at their moorings 
above Southend, crossed over within easy sight of Margate, and as 
night fell, headed north into the open sea, 

This was Wednesday. On the afternoon of Friday the 8th the 
Vectis entered a Fiord and the waves ceased, and she passed rocky 
hill sides and houses and a church, a light-house, and people in boats. 
A pilot came on board. Next morning the Vectis was at anchor in 
Bergen. On the gth the passengers wandered ashore and had a 
drive to see an old church which seemed to them rather a varnished 
impostor. They also saw the Hanseatic Museum, which isin fact 
not a museum, but the carefully preserved abode of a German mer- 
chant of the Hanseatic League who established an office here in the 
15th century. The old rooms and box bed places are intact and 
some queer stories are told of them by the keeper. It is one of a 
long row of similar houses, the Tydskebryggena German Quay, 
most of which are now warehouses. The same evening about 
9-30 p.m. (the sun well up!) came in the Hohenzollern followed 
by a white cruiser, the Hambourg, and some villainous black torpedo 
boats. Then began a fine row. Bonfires blazed on the hills, the 
windows of the large buildings were lit up, a steamer came out and 
fired rockets and burnt lights, hundreds of boats rowed all about and 
the bands played our familiar “God Save the King,” which is also 
the Norwegian national air. Then the German ships swept their 
searchlights round and round and made all fairyland. The Vectis 
was decked with flags and sent up rockets. Next day (Sunday, 


. Ioth) most of us landed at 3 p.m., and just as we did so William II. 


| came on board the Vectis and went all over her and much admired 


her. He sat with Captain Lyon in his cabin for more than an hour, 
had him to dinner and gave him a large photographic portrait signed 
with his name, place and date. But we went to the railway station 


.and travelled to Vorsevangen along the Fiord, with countless tunnels 


through projecting headlands. At 7-40 we reached Fleicher's Hotel 
at Vors, where we were very well accommodated. The Hotel is of 
wood, like most buildings in Norway, and in the window of each bed- 
room was what looked like a skipping rope, but was a machine to 
slide down,by if the hotel caught fire ! We walked after dinner to 
an ancient house where was an ancient Bible in a box, dated about 

80 : 
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A.D. 1580. Next day (11th) we started at 9 to drive about 24 
miles to Gudvangen in the Noerofiord, to which the Vectis was 
tocome roundand pick us up. This and other drives were managed, 
and very well managed, by Mr. Dosse, one of Thos. Cook's Agents. 
Nothing could be funnier than the long line of some 25 landaus 
and carioles (gigs with a perch behind for the driver) scuttling along 
behind the strong-necked, swift, sure-footed Norwegian ponies. In 
the afternoon, having lunched of the lake at Framnoes, we came to 
« Stalheim for tea and gazed down the gorge at the stupendous masses 
of gneiss which hem it in. We walked down a zigzag to the valley 
below, and in a short drive reached Gudvangen, where a small local 
steamer took us in and ran down between the great walls of the 
Fiord until we saw the Vectis, dwarfed to a ferry boat, under the 
gloomy steeps of the Sogue Fiord. Mandal, our next anchorage (at 
over 90 fathoms), is in a branch of the same great Fiord, a lovely 
spot with two fine glaciers which wedrove to see. Here and every- 
where there were English tourists in the hotels and English yachts 
in the harbours. Thus we spent the morning of the r2th and later 
started for Leerdalsoren Hill in the Sogue Fiord. There on the 1 3th 
we drove up the gorge of the Læra, some 40 miles there and back 
with the same ponies, and saw the genuine old Church dated early 
in the 12th century, and in the evening the Vec/is went out to sea. 
On the 14th at midday we entered the Romsdal Fiord and 
touched at Molde, without anchoring, to land the body of a hapless 
passenger who had been far too ill to come and sealed his fate by a 
stiff climb to the signal station at Bergen. There is a Chaplain at 
Molde and the dead man lies in the cemetery there, a sweet green 
place. We left him and crossed to Nees, on the south side of the 
Fiord. About 5 p.m., we drove up the Romsdal Valley, a place of 
wonders, with its rushing river, rich fields and birch woods, on the 
left a huge bare peak like the Matterhorn (it is called the Horn), on 
the right a fantastic range, the Troldtinder or “ i 
6,000 feet high, topped by towers and cathed 
like a design by Gustave Doré for Dante’s Inferno, We were not 
on board again until after 9 p.m., and then we sailed at once 
i an 15th we entered the Trondhjem Fiord and went up to 
or ; beyond the city, to which we returned at ni 
sitting on deck at midnight studying the outline of the t 


witch pinnacles,” over 
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cathedral and factories, when I became aware that the windows 
and such details were becoming visible. The day was dawning at 
12-30 ! Next day (Saturday 16th) I declined to join Cook's expedition 
to some waterfalls, and prowled about the city in search of the view 
which should be drawn. And I found it, where the Cathedral of St. 
Olaf rises above the waters of the Nid. The Cathedral is very curi- 
ous, but mostly restored. There is, however, some singular old 
carving much decayed. Trondhjem is the old capital, the cradle of 
Norway, and her kings are crowned there. It is nearly all built of 
wood. 

We left Trondhjem at 6 p.m. on the 16th and passed the 
Ophir (a ship about the samesize as the Vectis) on her way in. Early 
next day we were at Torghatten or “market hat,” where there is 
a great hole through the hill half way up. The day was peaceful 
(it was Sunday), but later we went out to sea, and the night was 
rather dreadful, with a gale on the port side, and some seas were 
shipped. This was really the only rough weather we had, and in 
the morning we were in the Ofoten Fiord at Narvik. We landed 
and travelled by the most northern railway in the world, to the 
frontier of Sweden and a little beyond. The lineis not unlike the 
G. I. P. line between Callian and Lanowli. It was opened last year 
and carries great quantities of ore. Frequent wooden galleries are 
tokens ofthe winter snows. It takes passengers to Stockholm in 
48 hours. Narvik, like most of Norway, has electric light in profu- 
sion. Itis said that the lights are kept on throughout the winter 
months of darkness. 

At 2-30 p.m. we left Narvik, and on the 19th were well out to 
sea, having come south down the Ofoten and Vest Fiords ; at 2 p.m., 
we turned in at right angles, and by 4 p.m. were at anchor at 
Tromso, like a pretty Sussex village with a spire doubled in the 
Fiord, houses all about, and green patches. And no night now 
within the Arctic Circle. 

The Ophir came in and anchored near, and we went to look 
over. We came back well contented with the Vectis. Then the 
Ophirs came to see us and admired. It rained on the 19th even 
and at midnight was like a cloudy afternoon with a b 
where the sun was veiled. Boats were all around. 


young girls (shop girls ? ) came along and some one 


E 
spot 
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deck turned out P. & O. postcards and they picked them out of the 
water and chattered and laughed. It is not easy to sleep in the 
Arctic Circle. On the 2oth we drove through a birch wood to see a 
camp of Laplanders, who were like the Gnomes in a German fairy 
tale. There was a herd of reindeer too. The yacht of the Duc 
d'Orleans was near us, and he came on board, a fine powerful man, 
but we do not love him. It was calm and fine-this day, with mists 
on the mountains. The Ophir left at 4 p.m., and the Vectis followed 
about 6. Aftera quiet night's run, chiefly in Fiords, we came to 
anchor early on the 21st at Hammerfest, * the most northerly town 
in the world," and owning the finest smell of codliver oil. The sun 
never rises here from November 18th to January 23rd, but then 
there is the electric light introduced in 1891 and the sun does not 
set between May 13th and July 29th. There was a curious thing 
on view. In the harbour lay a little fleet of fishing schooners and 
brigs, all empty. We were told that they were from Archangel 
and a Russian gunboat had Swept round and carried off the crews 
to man the Russian warships. The 2rst was rainy and misty ; the 
Vectis left for the North Capeat2 p.m. The Ophir went before, 
Before passing to different Scenes, let us recall something of the 


aspect of these inland waterways of Norway. It may be supposed 
thatall the cruisers do is to go strai 


Fiord after Fiord, returning to open wz 


turn. Itis notso. The deep lagoons and estuaries of the Fiords 
penetrate far into the heart of Norway, but besides these there are 
numerous navigable channels turning north and south along the coast, 
barred from the open sea now by continuous Tanges, again by abrupt 
isolated cliffs, elsewhere by long low island breakwaters, These on 
the west. Eastward are snow-crowned mountains, -parted at the 
outlets of frequent Fiords. Ordinary maps give no idea of the maze 
of islands and headlands on the coast line which form the Archi- 
pelago of the Skjcergarrd, or island belt. 

And what pen or pencil ma 


Y express the glories of 
deeps of those silent Fiords co d 


downwards, wrinkled wi 
houses and churches alo 
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or grain, the serried ranks of pines, the grey walls of rock and E 
white edge of the upland snowfield, all repeated and blended in the 
limpid mirror. No sound but the hushed thunder of a waterfall 
and the cry of the gulls which hover around the ship. 

And so on the afternoon of July 21st the Vectis went through 
strange islands and capes to the awful mass of channeled rock called 
the North Cape. Inland lay the Ophir and before us a cleft with a 
zigzag path like the way up Girnar but far steeper, and on it were 
seen through telescopes the Ophir people streaming slowly up like 
pilgrims or like ants on a wall, and some of them turning back. 
The Vectis people followed, and many, including ladies, reached the 
top. At midnight they were back and eating sandwiches and drink- 


. ing cool drinks in the lounge. And after that to him who went on 


deck, behold there was the midnight sun more or less, not the 
brooding glimmering uncanny thing the pictures make him, but 
rather the pale afternoon sun of a grey English afternoon breaking 
through clouds and shining down on the face of the waters. A 
strange night truly, and impressive with the awful side of nature. 

About 1-30 a.m., the anchor came up and the Vectis sped 
north into the Arctic Sea. The 22nd was a quiet day at sea but 
thick. The Vectis and the Ophir were running side by side. 

After tea the two ships came suddenly on Bear Island from 
which the fog lifted, and the course was changed some way to the 
west. The Ophir was visible during dinner through the ports of the 
saloon on the starboard side. On the 23rd she had crossed to the 
port side and was seldom visible, but from time to time the Vectis 
sounded her foghorn and the Ophir boomed back out of the fog 
which hid her. The Vectis was at half speed. Later the Ophir 
answered no more, and it was believed that she had turned east into 
Bell Sound, Spitzbergen. We never saw or heard of her again. 
The Captain decided to go north to the Ice Pack and to try for 
Spitzbergen again on our return. Then far to the north the horizon 


-began to clear. The mists passed off. After dinner there were rifts in 


the clouds and glimpses of the sun. 
evening ; many people gathered in the lounge and the band played 
to us until nearly 11 p.m., and then the afternoon began. Just at 
12 the sun was quite visible passing in and out of clouds, and people 
snap-shotted him. Then a wnale was seen spouting on ae Ker 


It bécame a beautiful 
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bow,and then a great number, and it was very lively, and people 
ran hither and thither. The sun was quite high, 3 in the afternoon 
kind of height, and looked pale. The night was cold but not very 
cold, the sea perfectly flat and smooth. At breakfast a sailor dao 
to tell the Captain that the [ce Pack was sighted from the crow's- 
nest. Every one rushed to the bows. Under a brooding curtain 
of cloud there was a line of glimmer in a crescent in front of us, 
broken ice in foreground : a low white range further back: a 
slight powdering of snow on us : weird marks like stunted trees on 
the ice: not any ice-bergs. We looked and looked, and snapshotted 
while the Vec/is swept round in a wide curve. The Bombay Lascars 
intheir warm jackets and trousers gazed on the Arctic ice. Our 
position was N. Lat. 80°.19 W. Long. 3:31. The lowest tempera- 


ture 34°. We had seen no sail except the Ophir since we left the +/ 


North Cape, and the solitude was absolute. And then we turned 
South to try for Spitzbergen. 


But the day (Sunday, July 24th) which began so brightly ended 
‘in disappointment, On Saturday we had seen the snowclad cliffs 


of Prince Charles’ Foreland, and this day we saw them again fora 


time, But they began to fade in the mist. We brought up outside | 


Bell Sound about rr p.m. hoping to get into Recherche Bay, 
where the Ophir was believed to be. But on the sth, though the 
Sea westward was fairly clear, Bell Sound was Wrapped in fog, and 
where surveys are imperfect and sunken rocks common, fogs are 
prohibitive. At noon the final order was given, and the Vectis 
steamed to the west, and Spitzbergen concerned us no more. 

We solaced ourselyes by a cricket match on deck. When the 
ladies were fielding and a ball was hit among them they all squealed 
and put out their feet to stop it. 

On the 26th we had passed the North Ca 
Hjelmso (the bird tock) at 11-30 p.m. It is 
tock and moss. We steered Straight at it, sur 
ship heaving to the swell, people all on foreca 
shotting. The Vectis fired two detonators 
birds rose in clouds on clouds, like drifting 
of the tock, black against the sky as they rose above it, and a million 
cues came on the wind. We drifted slowly 


Past, frightfully near it 
looked. At 3 a.m., we dropped the “ice pilot ” Opposite Hammer- 


an enormous mass of 
f beating at the foot, 
Stle staring and snap- 
and a rocket, and the 
SNOW against the gloom 
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fest and entered again within the outer line of islands. At noon we 
passed Tromso, pretty and bright in its Fiord. And soon we fol- 
lowed a new waterway and the scenery was magnificent, the pass- 
age sometimes so narrow that at one place a biscuit might literally 
have been “chucked” off the Vectis on to the rock. On the after- 
noon of the 27th we anchored at a village and took a walk ashore. 
When we started again at 10 p.m., a range of distant snows was lit 
up with warm red colour from the sun, which decently set soon after, 
and a huge full moon came up S. E. about 11, while on a vast rocky 
wall between the planet and us, a ghostly daylight was playing. 
Under the moon was a great white church and further on a promon- 
tory of white buildings relieved against the dark hills and dark 
waters. A strong tide was running against us, the water gliding like 
glass, as in some great river: the channel turning left or right, the 
long ship swinging this way or that. Buoys on the water and little 
white boxes on the shore marked our way. It was bitter cold. 
There was a fear that the water would not be deep enough for our 
great ship, but whenat 12 the Captain said “Cat the anchor, " we 
crept away to bed. j 

On the 28th we entered Molde anchorage again, and this time 
went on shore, having the 29th to do itin. In the forenoon we 
wandered about, telegraphed home, saw the church and cemetery 
where our poor compatriot was laid with our Vice-consul's scarf on 
the cross above his grave. I was sitting near a brawling stream 
which runs through Molde, and looking across the waters at the sum- i 
mits ofthe Romsdal, when there came gliding in eight dark grey Ger- 
man battleships and the white cruiser and the Hohenzollern. Very 
awful was the note of warin that peaceful bay. In the afternoon 
we had a lovely drive along the Fanestrand, the waters blue like 
Italy, pretty bungalows along the road. Inthe evening we sailed | 
away and had to circle in the narrow space round all those battle- 
ships, passing close under the gilded stern gallery of the Hohenzol- 
lern, which rests on the out-spread wings of a golden ea 12 

We had travelled some 1,100 miles to Molde from i 
and we had some 300 more to do before we reached the Har 
Fiord and Odde. We entered the Fiord in the afternoon 
running at first nearly north, turned round and w E 


gle. 
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best, as we lay under the shadow of the hills in the narrow waters 
with the thunder of a cataract close by. On the 31st we had our 
last drive upa mountain gorge. Rain came on, and at eventide the 
Vectis turned slowly round and felt her way in the wet darkness 
(for there was now night again) through the Fiord. On Monday 
August 1st, she was still in the passage, but there was the last 
Norwegian town, the pilot dropped into his boat and the land soon 
faded away. There was not a wave on the sea. On Tuesday we 
came to Southwold on the Suffolk coast and at evening the Vectis 
anchored opposite the lights of Southend. After dinner the health 
of Captain Lyon aud his gallant officers was proposed and very 
heartily welcomed, and early on August 3rd the travellers were 
landed at Tilbury and dispersed to the four winds of heaven. 

The Norwegians are a very courteous and obliging people. If 
poor they are apparently comfortable and there are no beggars. The 
sale of strong drink is forbidden by law and not a sign of drunken 
excess is ever seen. The fields (where there are any) are full of 
wild flowers, especially hare-bells. The little girls bring posies and 
stand in the crowd with wistful puzzled little faces, asking nothing, 
but lighting up brightly when the stranger takes their flowers in 
exchange for a small silver piece. Boats full of boys and girls sur- 
round the ship with merry clamour. A pleasant people, indeed, in 
their narrow valleys and on the glassy waters, a happy relief and 
contrast to the awful face of Nature overhead. 


J. B. PEILE. 
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RACE AND CASTE. 


III. 

F the assumption of ethnic difference between the Aryas and 
the Anaryas of ancient Brahmanical writers is inconsistent with 
their monogenistic beliefs and unsupported by any traditional 
evidence, a similar assumption as between the Aryas or the 
d three twice-born varnas and the Sudra, or between the former 
and the sankara or mixed varnas, is still more so. The use 
of the term varna, also meaning ‘ colour, in the sense of caste, and 
the theory that the fourfold division of castes is of post-Rigvedic 
origin, and its first mention occurring in the Purusa hymn—a later 
interpolation—have led to the formation of the hypothesis of racial 
difference among different types of caste. But whatever may have 
been the reason that induced Brahman writers to use ^ varna’ in the 
sense of‘ class of men, there is no evidence to show that caste 
distinctions had ever had anything to do with the colour of the skin 
since the dawn of history. Ina well-known passage of the Maha- 
bharata (XII, 188, 5) containing speculations relating to the origin 
of caste, four different colours, white, red, yellow, and black are 
attributed respectively to the four different castes. But the ethnic 
signification of this curious passage is marred by the very clear 
assertion of the author's faith in the essential racial unity of the four 
castes, which follows a few lines below (Ibid. 10):** There is no 
difference of castes; this world, having been created by Brahma 
entirely Brahmanic, became (afterwards) separated into castes 
according to works.” In allotting four diferent colours to four | 
different castes, therefore, the author meant nothing more serious 


than a play upon the double meaning of the term varna. ES 
The Vedic or even pre-Vedic origin of the four varnas is testified irs 
= toby the occurrence of the words ‘Brahman’ and ‘vipra ' in the sense 4 
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of the priestly class, ‘ Kshatriya’ in the sense of ruler, and ‘ vis’ in 
the sense of common people, outside the Purusha hymn. ‘ Dasas' or 
slaves are also referred to in two passages. “ Yadu and Turvasu, too, 
have given two dasas, well-disposed to serve, together with great store 
of kine” (10,62, 10). Again (Valakhilya 8, 3), *A hundredasses hath 
he given, a hundred heads of fleecy sheep, a hundred slaves (dasan) 
and wreaths besides.” The wearing of the sacred thread that 
distinguishes the three higher castes from the fourth was also 
prevalent in the Vedic age. The epithet * dvi-jamuan,’ of double 
birth, is often applied to Agni ; and in one hymn (3, 8) the sacrificial 
post round whicha rope of grass is tied, is compared to a well- 
dressed youth. In his note to this passage Oldenberg writes : 
“ This seems to contain an. allusion to the Upanayana ceremony, 
at which the youth was invested with the sacred girdle and 
which was considered as a second birth. There is no doubt 
that this rite is as old as and older than the Rigveda. It may be 
noted that several of the Grihya Sutras prescribe the use of 
our verse (5, 8, 4) at the Upanayana ” (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol xlvi. The division of the people into such functional groups 
as the priests, warriors, free commoners, and the helots is perhaps as 
old as civilisation itself. Bloomfield declared it as “the inevitable 
and doubtless prehistoric (Indo-Iranian) distinction,” (Atharvaveda, 
Grundriss II. 1. B, Strassburg, 1899, p. 4). : 

But of course the prehistoric distinction into four classes or 
grades was not caste, A caste, in its fully developed form, may be 
defined as a group of families or €xogamous units united by the tie 
of Teal or supposed common function, whom a sense of spiritual 
pollution combined, to a certain extent, with the pride of blood and 
tank, prevents from intermarrying, interdining, 


ie pre-Indian home. They 
were full of activity and hope. They loved life better than anything 
and in their hymns there are very few references to death. The 
idea of spiritual pollution, which springs from a distaste for mundane 
things, could find no acceptance among such men ; and consequently 
the lines of demarcation between the different classes were not 
Sharply drawn, But as time went on, the hot climate of their new 
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home began to make its enervating and depressing influence felt. 
Nor were the other conditions of life favourable to the preservation 
of the spirit of activity and self-reliance. A fertile soil supplied 
abundance of food. The only thing they had to fear, drought, 
was beyond their control. Such an environment weakens the will- 
power and engenders fatalism and other worldliness. Men prefer 
resignation to fate, renunciation of earthly joys, and transcendental 
speculation and penance. All things earthly appear to them 
unreal and polluting. Their higher impulses move them to retire 
from the world and adopt the life of ascetics. Even when 
circumstances and passions prove too strong for renunciation, 
they lead their worldly lives only half-heartedly, narrowing the 
sphere of movement, and surrounding themselves with artificial 
barriers like restrictions on marriage, eating, drinking, and touching, 
to avoid, as far as possible, the contamination of the samsar (secular 
life). Castes or exclusive social groups come to spring up like 
mushrooms as a consequence. But nature exerts her influence 
very slowly, and the social history of India is only a record of the 
slow steps by which she asserted her power on an originally 
vigorous race, 

That caste restrictions owed their origin to the weakness of the B. 
post-Vedic Hindus is also admitted by the later Brahmanic writers E 
ina way. Gautama writes (1,3): “Transgression of the law and 
violence are without force (as precedents) on account of the weak- 
ness ofthe men of later ages.” And Apastamba (2, 13, 8-10) 
“ Transgression of the law and violence are found amongst the 
ancient (sages). They committed no sin on account of the great- x 
ness of their lustre. A man of later times, who seeing their (deeds 
follows them, falls" (Buhler's Translation.) But the deterioratio 
of the Hindus had not reached its lowest limit in the days of 
Gautama, who permits hypergamy among ithe four primary 
nor even of Apastamba who, although forbidding interm 
permits the employment of Sudra cooks by Br ins 
twice-born castes. : 

The prehistoric division of classes develop 
sense in which the term is used by the Brahma 
usage, in the age which gave birth to he lat 
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scene of action lay in the Brahmanic Madhyadesa, extending from 
the Umbala district in the Punjab on the west to the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jamna on the east, and corresponding to the 
natural division known as the Indo-Gangetic Plain West. The soil is 
fertile, being covered with recent alluvium, But the rainfall is 
limited and irregular. On such a soil grew up the holy Varna- 
dharma or the duties and usages of the four castes described in the 
Dharmasastras or Codes of Manu and others, and from this centre 
it radiated over the entire continent of India. The Varnadharma 
was the product of the soil, and the climate and race sentiment had 
absolutely nothing to do with it, 

But the theory of the origin of caste restrictions put forward 
here is not in agreement with Mr. Risley's hypothesis relating to 
the origin of caste. Mr’ Risley writes :— 


To start with, they [the Indo-Aryans] formed a homogeneous 
community, scantily supplied with women, which speedily outgrew its 
original habitat. A company of the more adventurous spirits set out to 

A conquer for themselves new domains among the neighbouring Dravi- 
dians. They went forth as fighting men, taking with them few women 
or none at all. They subdued the inferior race, established themselves 
as conquerors, and captured women according to their needs. Then they 
found themselves cut off from their original stock, partly by the distance 
and partly by the alliance they had contracted. By marrying the 

E captured women they had, to some extent, modified their original type, 
but a certain pride of blood remained to them, and when they had bred 

females enough to serve their purposes and to establish a distinct Jus 
= €onnub they closed their ranks to all further intermixture of blood. 
_ When they did this they became castes like the castes of the present day. 


EC The assumption of race sentiment among the original immi- 
grants of Aryan speech, which is supposed to have survived even the 
partial modification of type, is the basis of Mr. Risley's theory. 
í already shown that the Rigvedic Aryas were perfect strangers 

ment. The social history of the Aryan colonists of 


yadesa clearly indicates that r 
Iding. f 
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texts, viz., the Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas, we 
have contemporary notices of social life which, although scattered 
and fragmentary, are therefore the more trustworthy owing to their 
being unintentional. The other class of authorities, the Dharma- 
sastras or caste codes, whose composition belongs to a later age of 
literary history, preserve traditions that reach back to the later 
Vedic stage of social evolution. In these works we meet with three 
Social types—the four primary castes, the mixed castes, and the 
Vratyas. I shall now endeavour to describe these types. 
IV. 

In the Purusha hymn it is said that the mouth of the 
Purusha or the Cosmic Man became Brahman, his arms the Rajanya 
or warrior, his thighs the Vaisya, and his feet became Sudra, 
Speculations relating to the creation of four castes are also found 
in the later Samhitas. But what is most remarkable in these texts 
is the way in which the Arya or the three twice-born castes and the 
Sudra are contrasted. This fact hasled to the supposition already 
alluded to, that the Arya represents the Aryan conquerors and the 
Sudra the aboriginal servitor class. The three Arya castes are clean 
and the Sudra is unclean, We read in the Satafatha Brahmana 
(3, I, I, 9-10) ou 

' Not everyone may enter it [the hall or shed of sacrifice], but only 
a Brahman, or a Rajanya, or a Vaisya, for these are able to sacrifice. 

Let him not commune with everyone; for he who is consecrated 
draws nigh to the gods, and becomes one of the deities. Now the gods 
do not commune with everyone, but only a Brahman, a Rajanya, or a 
Vaisya ; for these are able to sacrifice. Should there be occasion for him 
to converse with a Sudra, let him say to one of these: “Tell this one so 
and so! Tell this one so and so!" This is the rule of conduct for the 
consecrated in such a case. 

Again (14, I, 1, 31): 

And whilst not coming into contact with Sudras and remains of 
food ; for this Gharma (Pravargya sacrifice) is he that shines yonder, 
and he is excellence truth and light ; but women, the Sudra, the dog, 
and the blackbird (the crow), are untruth ; he should not look at these, 
lest he should mingle excellence and sin, light and darkness, truth and 
untruth (Eggeling’s Translation). 


It is natural to suppose that a caste which was held as unclean 
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as the dog and the crow must have belonged to an inferior race and 
the hatred must have been due to racial antipathy. The inclusion 
of women does not improve the matter ; for this also may have been 
due to the race-memory that in the early days of invasion the in- 
vaders used to take as wives captured non-Aryan women, which led 
to the weaker sex being identified with the weaker race. Perhaps 
no other explanation is possible to a European inquirer whose own 
attitude towards the coloured folk predisposes him towards it. But if, 
instead of dogmatising, we look to the evidences available relating to 
the condition of the primitive Sudras—for the primitive Sudras must 
be carefully distinguished from the modern Hindu castes whom the 
Brahmans, who hold that no genuine Kshatriya or Vaisya is to be 
met with in the Kali-yuga, call Sudra—we find that the term denoted 
status rather than an organised social group. Inthe Aitareya 
Brahmana (7,29) it is said: * One like a Sudra shall be born in thy 
line, the servant of another, who may be expelled or slain at 
pleasure.” Manu uses Sudra interchangeably with dasa or slave, 
and gives the following account of his origin and status : 


But a Sudra, whether bought or unbought, he [the Brahman] may 
compel to do servile work; for he was created by the Self-existent to be 
the slave ofa Brahman, 

A Sudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released 
from servitude ; since that is innate in him, who can set him free from it ? 

There are slaves of seven kinds, (viz.) he who is made captive under 
a standard, he who serves for his daily food, he who is born in the house, 
he who is bought up and he who is given, he who is inherited from 
ancestors, and he who is enslaved by way of punishment. 

A wife, a son, and a slave, these three are declared to have no pro- 
perty ; the wealth which they ‘earn is (acquired) for him to whom they 
belong. 

A Brahman may confidently seize the goods of (his) Sudra (slave); 
for, as that (slave) can have no property. his master may take his posses- 
sions (Manu viii. 413-417, Bühler's translation). 


In the Vedic age Sudras or slaves used to be recruited from all 
sections of the community. In a Yajus text !(Vajasaneya Samhita, 
2, 20, Griffith's translation), a Rishi prays : * O Agni of unweakened 
strength . . . . protect me from bondage." Some of the methods 
enumerated by Manu were adopted till lately in Eastern Bengal 
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| and Orissa for manufacturing Sudras of the old type. There is a 
, tradition that during the great Bengal famine of 1771 many high 
caste Hindus sold themselves into Slavery and turned Sudras for the 
palt y sum of 12 pans of cowries (—12 as.), and in commemoration of 
this incident the famine is known as the bara-punia-akal or 
the famine of the twelve fans. Even now children born of 
maid-servants, “born in the house" that is, are set up 
as Sudras: (Bengal) or Shagirdpeshas (Orissa) by their masters 
with a house and a few dighas of land. But they can no longer be 
treated as slaves and the deed of slavery (golami khat) has no legal 
force under the British rule. The Shagirdpeshas are also known as 
Kothapo (own son), as distinguished from Prajapo (tenant son), 
n | which formerly denoted a purchased slave. 
The line drawn between the Arya and the Sudra, therefore, 
-J | indicates nothing more than the obvious distinction of the free 
| and the unfree and all that it involves, Hindu traditions lend no 
support to the hypothesis of racial difference between them, The 
only evidence on which such a hypothesis might be based, evidence 
of differences in physical characters, exists nowhere. Whether 
there was really any such difference in the beginning is a question 
| the answer to which must be relegated to the region of the un- 
| knowable ; and dogmatic assertions of the modern scholars relating 
to it are of no greater scientific value than the legends and myths 
handed down by the ancient Brahmanic writers. 

The assumption of the non-Aryan origin of the second 
type—the mixed castes—when viewed in the light of Indian tradi- 
tion, seems still more untenable. In the chapter (30) on Purusha- 
medha, or a symbolical human sacrifice, in the White Yajurveda (also 
Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda, 3,4,1), is given a list 
of the victims, apparently representing all classes of the community 
who were to be bound to eleven sacrificial posts and set free after 
the performance of the necessary rites. In this list, along with the four 
primary castes and other functional groups, occur the names of castes 


Kaivarta who are described in later Brahmanic codes as descended 
from the four primary castes by a complicated series of intermarriages. 
At a time when union on the mutual consent of the youth and 


like Suta, Magadha, Nishada, Ayogaba, Chandala, Paulkasa, and ` 


and the maiden (Gandharva marriage), forcible abduction of. P 
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the maiden after slaying her relatives (Rakshasa marriage), and 
even intercourse with a sleeping or a drunken damsel (Paisacha 
marriage) were regarded as legal forms of marriage, unions formed 
in defiance of caste rules must have been anything but uncommon. 
It has become fashionable to treat the Brahmanic accounts of 
the origin of mixed castes with derision and treat some of them as 
trade-guilds of a half-civilised society and others as non-Aryan 
jungle tribes. But a process of caste-making which is still in opera- 
tion in several parts of India deserves serious attention. Mr. 
Risley writes : 

Modern criticism has been especially active in its attacks on that 
portion of the traditional theory which derives the multitude of mixed 
or inferior castes from an intricate series of crosses between members of 
the original four. No one can examine the long lists which purport to 
illustrate the working of this process without being struck by much {f 
that is absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not necessarily i 
follow that, because the individual applications of a principle are ; | 
ridiculous, the principle can have no foundation in fact. 

» * * * 


Within the limits of the regular caste system Mr. Gait mentions 
the Shagirdpeshas of Bengal as a true caste “ which takes its origin from 
miscegenation, and which is still adding to its number in the same 
Wa yot as 


* * 


* * 


ished by the Khas of Nepal, who are the offspring of mixed marriages 
between Rajput or Brahman immigrants and the Mongolian women of 


+... Allied to the Khas are the Ektharia and Thakurs, both of 
Rajput parentage on the male side, the Thakurs ranking higher because z 
their ancestors are Supposed to have been rulers of various petty States in | i: 
Nepal. The Matwala Khas, again, are progeny of Khas men and Magar | e ie 
women, and the Uchai Thakurs are of the same lineage on the female RA: 
side. 

The Sudra caste of Eastern Bengal, the Rajbansi Barnas of Chit- 


tagong, believed to be the offspring of Burmese fathers and Bengali 
mothers, the Viduns of the Central 
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Brahmans and women of other castes, are minor instances of the same 
process. The Baria caste of Assam is said by Mr. Allen to comprise the 
offspring of Brahman and Ganak widows and their descendants, and the 
children of Brahman women who attained puberty before marriage and 
so had to be married to men of lower caste. The name Baria 
is popularly derived from darz, but the members of the caste prefer to 
call themselves Sut or Sutar, the Shastric designation of the children of 


` a Brahman woman by a Kshatriya or a Vaishya father. 


Although these illustrations clearly indicate that the Brahmanic 
theory of mixed castes had a foundation in fact, the a priori notion 
that originally there were only four Varnas and there was no fifth 
with which the writers on law set out to trace the origin of those 
castes, vitiates the scientific value of the details. But to determine 
the racial origin of the Sudras and the mixed castes we have no other 
data to rely on than the beliefs of the early Hindus, as recorded 
in the sacred books, and the physical characters of their modern 
representatives. And both classes of data point to the same con- 
clusion—the essential unity of the Indian race. 

But when, from the Sudras and the mixed castes, we turm 
our eyes to the third type, the Vratyas, we fully perceive how 


.deep-rooted was the ancient Arya's belief in the unity of human 


race and how indifferent he was to what is now known as racial 
difference. Distance in space and use of non-Aryan speech could 
not shake that belief. Even marked difference in physical features: 
as between himself and the Mongoloid Kiratas and Chinas counted 
for nothing. Morbidly conscious as he was of the sense of 
spiritual pollution, he fell so simply in acknowledging such folks 


_ashis kinsmen. He labelled them as vratyas or degenerate ones, and 


paid a tribute to their independence by calling them the degenerate 
descendants of one or other of the twice-born castes. f 

The term vratya occurs in the Yajus and Atharvan texts. In 
the Tandya or Panchavisnsa Brahmana of the Samaveda (17, 1-4) 
is found an account of the vratya stoma or prayers which enabled 
Vratyas to gain admission into the twice-born rank. Therein the 
ordinary Vratyas are described as those who do not perform the 
duties of brahmacharya or studentship, nor adopt agricultural 
occupation, or trade. The prayer is said to be “capable of 
raising [a Vratya] to the highest rank,” and its “different metres 


81 
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make the heterogeneous elements of the Vratya community 
equal" Manu says (x. 20): “Those (sons) whom the twice-born 
begets on wives of equal caste, but who, not fulfilling their sacred 
| duties, are excluded from Savitri, one must designate by the appella- 
tion Vratya.” A glance at the list of Vratya Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas given by Manu shows that the non-fulfilment of sacred 
duties was a mere fiction to explain the cultural difference between 
the Indo-Aryans of Madhyadesa and their supposed kinsmen who 
lived. beyond the frontiers of that holy land. For Manu goes on to 
say: 
But from a Vratya (of the) Brahmana (caste) spring the wicked 
Bhrijjakanta, the Avantya, the Vatadhana, the Pushavha, and Saikha. 
From a Vratya (of the) Kshatriya caste, the Jhalla, the Malla, the 
Licchivi, the Nata, the Karana, the Khasa, and the Dravida (x. 21-22). 
Again :— 
But in consequence of the omission of the sacred rites, and of their 
not consulting Brahmans, the following tribes of Kshatriyas have 
gradually sunk in this world to the condition of Sudra: (viz) the Paun- 
drakas, the Chodas, the Dravidas, the Kamhojas, the Yavanas, the Sakas, 
the Pavadas, the Pahlavas, the Chinas, the Kiratas, and the Daradas. 
(x. 43-44). 
Traces of this view of the origin of the heterodox neighbouring 
— — folks are also found in earlier texts. In the Aitareya Brahmana 
(7, 14) it is said, “ Those numerous Dasyu tribes, the Audhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas and many- other frontier tribes 
are the descendants of Visvamitra.” To look for the ethnic basis 


eerie Social institutions of men whose beliefs were moulded on such 
més IS worse than useless ; It is even mischievous in that it tends to 
sting lines of cleavage that divide caste 


82a new element of Separation, viz., race 
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WAS ROBERT DE NOBILI AN IMPOSTOR ? 


HE October number of East & West opened with an article 
from the pen of Dr. Alexander H, Japp, LL.D., entitled “A 
Jesuit Missionary in India." The Jesuit missionary alluded to is 
Father Robert de Nobili of the Madura mission. This famous 
Jesuit, whom De Backer calls * one of our greatest missionaries " 
(Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus, sub tit.) was 
of noble family, a nephew to two Roman Cardinals and kinsman of 
two Popes. Bornin 1577, he joined the .Society in 1596, and was 
sent to India. In 1606 he commenced in Madura that peculiar 
method of propagating the faith which has made his name familiar 
to the world. This policy may be broadly described as one of 
conformity to the ways of life which were in vogue among the 
Brahmins, in order to remove their prejudices against him ; to exhi- 
bit himself as noble, as learned, as ascetical as they ; by this means 
to excite their interest and esteem, and to draw them into ready 
intercourse with himself; then by degrees to progress from in- 
different subjects to religious matters—beginning with those points 
which were common, and gradually passing on to those which were 
distinctively Christian ; showing how Christianity offered to Hindus 
a purified and perfected religion, without requiring the abandon- 
ment of native social usages, or the loss of racial rank and nobility. 
This being an outline of his method, as described in the letters of 
De Nobili himself (Bertrand, “ La Mission du Madure,” vol. ii.) it 
will be seen at once that it would be liable to attack from two 
sides, even if carried on without the least fraud, The unconverted 


Brahmins would naturally look upon his influence with a sinister 


eye, and easily find grounds for accusation. De Nobiliin a letter 
records (Bertrand, ii. 23) that they accused him of being an atheist, 
of denying and refuting Hindu beliefs, of being a Turk in disguise ; 
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of daring to assume the Brahmin laws and customs without any 
right, etc. This opposition, he tells us next year, soon died away 
(Bertrand, ii. 26), but only to be followed by an attack from his 
own camp. Some of his fellow missionaries soon began to charge 
him with having embraced and sanctioned superstitious rites. We 
do not find in the contemporary indictment any signs of the charge 
of fraud. The whole question was whether he was compromising 
the purity of Christian belief and practice by the use of the cord, 
paint-marks, ablutions, etc., which he allowed to his converts and 
practised himself. De Nobili, in a memorial which has been pre- 
served, defends his practice by appealing to native authorities— 
supported by the subscription of 130 Brahmins (Says Juvencius)— 
to show that the usages in question were marks of nobility or of 
austerity, merely civil in significance and free from superstition 
(Bertrand, ii. 151 seq. ; also Juvencius, ** Epitome Hist. Soc. Jesu,” 
tom. iv. p. 233. 

Into the merits of the ritual controversy we are fortunately not 
obliged to enter. Suffice it to say that De Nobili derived from 
authority the support necessary for persevering in his work. After 
forty-two years’ labour he retired, broken-down in health, into 
Ceylon, and then came to Meliapore, where he spent the last years 
of his life writing vernacular books. He ended his days in the year 
1656—says De Backer, “regretted and revered by all"—not 
excluding even those who had opposed his methods; while those 
who had wantonly accused him of crimes afterwards (says Cordara) 
confessed that their accusations had been lies ( ** Hist. Soc." pars vi. 
lib. ii. No. 121). Lists of his writings furnished by De Backer 
show that he was an uncompromising maintainer of Christian 
doctrine—most of them being devoted to refuting the chief religious 
tenets of Hinduism. 

The above sketch, though brief and inadequate, will suffice at 
least to present a portrait of Father de Nobili differing vastly from 
that offered to us by Dr. Japp. According to that writer, De Nobili 
wasa man by whom unique powers and a consuming zeal were 
“worked in alliance with schemes which could not always have 
carried the full consent of his conscience ; a man who dedicated 
himself to a cause made bad by his own immoral methods” ;a man 
who, “believing in the authority of the Church and of his Order, 
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was able to override any repugnance which his heart or moral 
nature might present to the falsehood he was meditating.” Reach- 
ing the climax of his career of imposture, he even went so far as to 
forge a spurious “ Fifth Veda,” concerning which he “swore with 
the usual Brahminical formularies that he had received it from the 
hands of Brahma himself"—thus adding open falsehood to equivo- 
cation, “Beinga Jesuit,” he was led to adopt the means he did 
by what was “so completely the axiom of his conduct," viz., “the 
end justifying the means.” 

Such is the portrait of Father de Nobili as drawn by Dr. Japp. 
I pass over his insinuations against the Jesuit Order—having made 
this the subject of a letter in the November issue of East & West. 
I confine my attention to De Nobili himself, and proceed to investi- 
gate the indictment to its sources—so far as the literature at my 
disposal will allow. Starting from Dr. Japp’s article, I notice at 
once that, embodying as it does the most momentous charges 
against a man famous in history, it nevertheless contains not a 
single footnote or reference indicating the authorities on which the 
various detailed statements of the indictment are based. Asan 
appendage to the title, however, we read the following: “A short 
life of De Nobili was written in German as late as 1870 by the Pastor 
Julius Pauli. From that and the Jesuit records we have compiled 
the facts.” This is just as if the writer of a life of Henry VIII. 
should say that “he had compiled the facts from Froude’s life of 
Henry and the national records.” On the one hand, a short life by 
a Lutheran Pastor, of no celebrity whatever; on the other, the. 
“Jesuit Records.” What, pray, are the Jesuit Records? The mere 
list of the literature of the Madura mission occupies a folio column 
of small print in De Backer. Which of these works does Dr. Japp 
designate under the title of Jesuit Records ? Secondly, which of 
his facts did he obtain from this source and which from the work of 
Pauli? This we can easily guess. We find no trace of anything 
in the records of the Society impeaching De Nobili as an impostor 
or forger ; and the worst presentment of him contained theré is that 
in his zeal he went too far in admitting usages associated with pagan 
belief—that and nothing more. Seeing that Dr. Japp could not 
have got the “damaging " facts of his eompilation from the records 
of the Order, he must have obtained them from his exclusively 
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alternative source, viz., the short life written by a Lutheran Pastor 
who, as far as we can judge from the results, must have produced a 
very bogus piece of history indeed. 
There is, however, nothing original or novel in the indictment. 
Dr. Japp might have found all the worst features of his case ready 
compiled in English, and in authors much nearer home—for instance, 
in Hough’s “Christianity in India,’ vol.ii., or in D’Orsey’s “Portuguese 
Discoveries, Dependencies and Missions.’ The account of De | 
Nobili, which Dr. Japp has made his own, is commonly repeated by — / 
writers of marked hostility to the Catholic Church andall its works, 
It is, however, interesting tonote how several non-Catholic authors, 
who enjoy a general reputation for impartiality, avoid those injuri- 
ous imputations, and write in a tone far more in consonance with i 
the view taken by Catholic writers. Thus Hunter, in his article on ( 
Madura (Gazetteer, vol. ix.) and again in his volume on India, 
alludes to embittered discussions indeed, but omits to convey even | a 
the least imputation against the good character of the missionaries. 
But we wish specially to call attention to the account given by 
J. H. Nelson, M.A., of the Madras Civil Service, late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, in his * Manual of the Madura Country,” 
compiled by order of Government and printed in 1868. His wnting 
(pp. 115, 127, 180) goes considerably into details about De Nobili; 
but the picture he presents is the ordinary one accepted by Catholic 
writers, and it contains no touch, indication or insinuation such as 
to give countenance to the caricature presented by Hough 
and other hostile writers, or by Dr. Japp. The inference to be y | 
drawn from these authors is, that history at least does not demon- {| 
Strate Father de Nobili to have been the trickster which Dr. Japp Vp 
and his mentor Pauli would make him out to be. 
| i Let us now turn to the general accusation. It ought to be 
f evident that the policy of Father de Nobili, taken in its broad outlines, 
| could be practised in a perfectly honest manner, without involving 
moral obliquity, imposture or forgery. Secondly, in repudiating 
connection with Portuguese and Feringhees, and claiming to be | 
superior to them from a Brahmin's point of view, there need be no | 
dishonesty. A Roman noble was equal to a Brahminin point of 
vas rank, being of the "optimates." There is, we believe, no real 
evidence that Father de Nobili claimed more than this. We happen 
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to possess a letter written by the Provincial of Malabar in 1609, . 
in which De Nobilis claims are exactly described: * With my 
consent,” he writes, “and authorised by the Archbishop of Cranga- 
nore, he presented himself to the Brahmins, protesting that he was 
neither a 2rangui nor a Portuguese, but a Roman Rajah (that is to 
say, a man of the highest nobility) and Saniassi,* i.e. a penitent 
who had renounced the world and all its pleasures" (Bertrand, ii. 
3) Hethen goes on to describe the way of life taken up by 
De Nobili, the interest it created, the manner of his conversation 
with those who came to see him, etc. ; but there is not a word to 
betray the least idea of fraud intended or practised. The same 
writer also preserves for us the text ofan affirmation made by De 
Nobili concerning his Roman origin and nobility. A portion of this 
is cited by Dr. Japp on page 988. The last sentence of his render- 
ing is, however, not quite correct. De Nobili says: “From my 
youth I embraced the state of a Saniassi, I studied philosophy 
| and spirituality. I left my fatherland, passed through several king- 
doms and arrived at Madura.” He does not say, “Since my youth 
[ I have...deen as a Hindu ascetic” (Bertrand, ii. 66). This procla- 
| mation was published and fixed to a tree near his house; and he 
| jnvited both Christians and pagans to read it carefully, and in case 
of doubts he expressed himself ready for discussion (ib. p. 68), 
Nowhere, either in De Nobili's letters or in those of his contempo- 
raries, have we found any indication that De Nobili called himself a 
N « Brahmin during this period.” Always the words used are “ Rajah” 
ES or noble ; “ Saniassi ” or ascetic ; '* Gouru” or teacher ; and “ Ayer " 
or Master. (Bertrand, ii. 23, 31, 66, 154 etc.) 
Moreover, the Brahmins, suspicious and antagonisticas they s 
showed themselves, were by no means so simple-minded as to E 
easily deceived. We happen to possess an indication of this i 
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Edifiantes,” par M. . . Paris 1809. vo A. correspond nt from mba- 
kanur, who has studied the original letters of the per nany | fs that De Nobili 


openly professed his Roman The educated Hindus were not s an as not to 
know where Rome was, or h rom. 
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letter written by De Nobili himself in 1608, where one of the 
accusations he mentions as made against him by the Brahmins was 
“that Iwasa Turk who had come into this country dressed in 
black like a plebeian ; whereas I now claimed to be a rajah and 
had taken to wearing yellow, besides using Brahmins as my ser- 
vants.” (Bertrand, ii. 23.) One year later he writes saying that 
“the storm raised by the Brahmins had subsided” (ib. p. 26), and 
the fact that many of them were satisfied and became converts 
seems to show that Father de Nobili’s method involved no trickery, 
but was a natural and legitimate expedient for disposing of prima 
facie prejudices, and for so exciting the interest of the Brahmins as 
to obtain a hearing for his Christian message. What attracted 
them is told us by Father de Magistris, S.J., who published a short 
life of De Nobili in 1663, and who speaks with the knowledge of an 
eye-witness. “These peoples,” he says, “overcome by the attrac- 
tion of love, approached without difficulty. They regarded De 
Nobili asa man who from being a European, made himself an 
Indian for their sakes; stripping himself of all that was foreign in 
order to transform himself into a native ofthe soil" Juvencius 
States (though without giving his authority) that messengers were 
sent to Europe for proofs of De Nobilis rank and that written 
evidence was obtained (“Epitome,” vol. iv. p. 75), which, if true, 
would entirely dispel any insinuation of fraud or imposture. 

Again, one of the most valuable documents published by Ber- 
trand, is the “memorial” in which De Nobili defended himself 
against his accusers. He carefully explains the words which he 
used, citing instances of their meaning in literature and in speech, 
The word prangui (Feringhee), he declares, is not properly a syno- 
nym for Christian or European or Portuguese, It means a vile class 
of people, despicable to a degree not far removed from the beasts— 
pare without virtue or modesty, given to drink, feeding on un- 
M, e m flesh, incapable of science, divinity or 
AE ie on ; ae” 5: tells m first applied the term to the Jews, 
M o the Portuguese. He blames the Portuguese for 

ving accepted this name for themselves, and says that much 
gm arisen from people not understanding the meaning of 
age and the ideas of the natives, etc. (vol, ii. P. 151.) In 

t of this declaration there sesms no gcound whatever for 
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charging De Nobili with equivocation ; and, in fact, one cannot read 
this and other documents from the pen of De Nobili, without 
recognising not only the careful examination he had given to the 
subject, but also the honesty of his procedure and aims. 

We therefore conclude that, as regards the general accusation 
of imposture, there is no evidence for it in contemporary documents, 
and. what we find there all points in the other direction. The 
charge, to say the least, is thus far entirely unproven; and until 
some strict evidence is forthcoming, it is only a matter of common 
fairness that general insinuations of dishonesty should not be 
repeated till they have been really based on ascertained facts. 

But there is one definite item alleged against De Nobili which, 
if true, would be finally condemnatory of his character. We refer 
to the alleged forgery of a fifth Veda. On this subject Dr. Japp 
writes :— 


The revelation in which the Hindoos believe is contained in four 
Vedas, the Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva Vedas. These Nobili had 
always professed to hold in the deepest reverence. Now he began to 
give out that these sacred writings were but preparatory toa fifth and 
yet more important revelation. He knew this revelation ; he had 
received it direct from the supreme and invisible Brahma. Having by 
degrees communicated these statements to his disciples, he at length 
produced the fifth or Esur-Veda, and placed it in the bands of his 
followers. The leading principles of Christianity were in this suggested 
rather than plainly enunciated. De Nobili seems to have intended it to 
excite enquiry and give him ground for explaining orally the doctrines 
of the Church rather than to present to the Brahmins definite grounds 
of belief. 

The appearance of this remarkable work was the signal for stormy 
discussions. The Brahmins, without the most searching enquiry, could 
not accept a new revelation, and one made too under such circum- 
stances. The language of the new Veda was naturally the first point 
of attack. But Nobili had so thoroughly followed his models even in 
the minutest details, that phraseology and style alike strengthened the 
idea of an identity of authorship with that of the accepted sacred writ- 
ings. The very handwriting of the manuscript, it had to be confessed, 
was identical with that of the oldest and best attested copies of the Rig- 
Veda. Could it be believed that a foreigner was able so successfully to 
imitate the sacred books ? Almost all the critics agreed that so far 
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from affording evidence of imposition, the style of the Esur-Veda was 
Strongly confirmatory of its claim toa Divine Origin. Though the 
doctrines were novel, there was nothing in them to alarm any except 
bigots. The Brahmins, divided in their opinions, proposed that De 
Nobili should swear that his statements regarding the revelation were 
true, and, in the presence ofa large assembly, he made a solemn 
declaration, with the usual Brahminical formularies, that he, had 
received the Esur-Veda from the hands of Brahma himself. 

Lower down he tells us that “ copies of the Ezur-Veda were 
carried to the chief centres of Brahmin theology, and that even 
pundits seriously discussed its authenticity " (p. 985). The Brah- 
mins, he says, “ were very doubtful of the Ezur-Veda ; and if they 
could not disprove its inspiration they shrank from accepting it " (p. 
989). And where, we ask, is this Ezur-Veda to be found ? Dr. Japp 
answers the questions: “ A MS. of it (he says) made its way to 
the French Settlement of Pondicherry, and was sent home with 
other Oriental treasures to the Royal Library, Paris, in 1761. A 
hundred and five years after Robert's death, an edition of l'Ezur- 
vedam, received as a genuine Vedic work, appeared in Paris in 1778. 
It was much admired by Voltaire and the philosophers, who 
frequently cited it asa proof of the superiority of the Hindu 
theology to Christianity ” (p. 990). 

Now clearlv, if De Nobili did write the Veda, and put it 
forward as an inspired work, and swore that he had it from Brahma 
himself, then actum est with the honesty of De Nobili, and no 
decent man could wish to defend him. But this is just the question. 


First, does history show that he wrote any Veda such as could be 


identified with the MS, in question? Secondly, does history record 
that De Nobili used any Veda in the way described ? We have 
found good reasons for believing that evidence is wanting on either 
count, and that both charges are without solid foundation. 

Taking first the authorship of the Ezur-Veda, we are fortunately 
able to trace back the matter to its source. All writers we have 
consulted give one reference only, and that is to an article by 
Francis Ellis in the Asiatic Researches, vol. Xiv., entitled: 
‘ Account of the discovery of a modern imitation of the Vedas.” 
Ellis tells us the story related by Dr. Japp, about the MS. finding its 
Day to Paris and its appreciation by Voltaire as an authentic Vedic 
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work. This view was soon combated by M. Sonnerst, who denied 
its authenticity and regarded it as a controversial work written by 
a missionary. Mr. Ellis, however, pursued his studies by examin- 
ing several other MSS. in the Mission library of Pondicherry ; but 
his conclusions are singularly opposed to those put forward by Dr. 
Japp, and in fact leave nothing to be desired for a complete 
refutation. After a general view of the MS. of the Ezur-Veda, Ellis 
says: “Ishall add a few conjectures, very imperfect certainly, as 
to their origin, and the mode in which the forgery has been 
executed. There prevails among the more respectable native 
Christians of Pondicherry the opinion, on what authority I know 
not, that these books were written by Robert de Nobilibus. [Two 
of his works] in style and substance greatly resemble the controv- 
ersial parts of the pseudo-Vedas ; . . . there can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that he was fully qualified to be the author of those writings. 
If this should be the fact, considering the high character he bears 
among all acquainted with his name and the nature of his known 
works, I am inclined to attribute to him the composition only, not 


the forgery, of pseudo-Vedas. It is not improbable that the E 
substance of them as they now exist is from his pen ; and that they à 
consisted originally, like his works in Tamil, of detached treatises E. 
on various controversial points ; and that some other hand has since - a 
re-arranged them in their present form, imposed on them a false E 
title, transcribed them into the Roman character, and translated j p 


them into French” (pp. 31, 32). Ellis next proves by examples that 
the transliteration and translation of the Sanskrit are both defective; — 
and goes on to show (in flat contradiction to the statements of Dr. 
Japp) that the pseudo-Vedas bear no resemblance in form or | ks 
substance to the genuine Vedas, of which they are supposed to be a 
crafty and skilful imitation—a point which he proves in detail ( 


We may add that there is nothing in the evidence produced 


Nx x. 


Mr, Ellis to justify even the assertion that the Ezur-Veda : asa — 
forgery, in the objectionable sense of the word, or tha as ever 


used for fraudulent purposes. On the contrat 
question are described as containing alternatel 
refutation of various Puranic doctrines—the in 
destroy the existing belief without. g 
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whether a blank be substituted for it or not" (note on page 35). 
Far from being an insinuation of Christian belief, it aims at convinc- 
ing the reader that the Deity was never incarnated, and in fact 
leaves nothing behind except a bald Deism (same note). The 
writings, in fact, seem to differ /o/o ce/o from the,account given of 
them by hostile writers, and are ill-calculated to serve the purpose 
which, as alleged forgeries, they were supposed to fulfil. In short, 
both their -origin and purpose are so far lost in the realms of mere 
conjecture. This conclusion is frankly admitted even by Hough, 
who, while writing about De Nobili in the same manner as Dr, 
Japp has done, confesses that ‘“ the author of this [Ezur-Veda] and 
other writings cannot be accurately ascertained,” and merely says 
that their attribution to De Nobili is * not improbable.”  (*Christ- 
Janity in India,” vol ii. page 240.) Finally, Max Müller is emphatic 
on the other side. “ The Ezur-Veda,” he says, “is not the work of 
Robert de Nobili. It was probably written by one of his converts 
.... There isno evidence for attributing the work to Robert.” 
(“Science of Language,” vol. i., p. 174 note.) 

But fortunately there is no need to rest in this negative position. 
We can go further and state that the real author of the Ezur-vedam 
is actually known, A correspondent from Trichinopoly informs us 
that: “The Ezur-vedam was written by Father Calmette (born 
1693, reached India 1726, died 1740). This Jesuit was a very clever 
linguist ; and he wrote the Ezur-veda in Sanskrit as a kind of a pas- 
time—not witha view of imposing on the public. In it he taught 
the principles of natural religion as paving the way to Christianity. 
It was never used as a means of converting Brahmins ; in fact the 
MS. remained unpublished till after the suppression of the Jesuits in 
France, when some one, having found it in Pondicherry, sent it 
to a society of savants in Paris. The work was deciphered and 
admired as showing the purity of the Hindu religion ; but when the 
mistake was discovered they began to accuse the Jesuits of dishon- 
esty for writing it so skilfully.” By consulting De Backer we find 
the above statement confirmed ; for there, surely enough, under the 
name of Fr. Calmette, the Ezur-vedam, a Sanskrit poem, is named 
as one of his works. After mentioning Voltaire, De Backer con- 
tinues;—« Unfortunately [for Voltaire] Fr. Calmette's original MS. 
was found at Pondicherry—P. Julian Bach, member of the Asiatic 
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Society in Paris, wrote two articles on the Ezur-vedam of Fr. Cal- 
mette in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, tom. 16 and 18.” 
Another correspondent, writing independently from Calcutta, confirms 
the above information. This writer says: “Fr. Calmette wrote 
the Ezur-veda, intending it to be the first of a series of works on 
Catholic Dogma and Devotion in a language and style which would 
appealto the highest in the land. Fr. Sommervogel, in his new 
edition of De Backer, says that Fr. P. Bach has proved that Cal- 
mette was the author, and consequently the date 1621, which had 
been assigned to it, is too early by a hundred years." Our informant 
adds that the end and aim of the work is found stated in Fr. Cal- 
mette's own letters. ("Lettres Edifiantes," cf. Max Müller, “Science 
of Language," vol. i.p. 176; also “Etudes,” August 1868, p. 338; 
Bach, *Le Pére Calmette," Paris 1868.) 

The evidence is capable of being worked out more fully. But 
what we have collected from independent sources all points away 
from Fr. de Nobili as the author of the Ezur-veda. As to De 
Backer's statement, that Calmette's document was ever used for the 
conversion of the Brahmins, we have failed to find any evidence 
forit; nothing seems to have been known about its existence till a 
copy was unearthed in 1761 and sent to Paris, nor does there after- 
wards appear any signs of its circulation. This is implicitly 
acknowledged by Ellis, and also by Hough (vol. ii. p. 238). "Those 
who assert that it was ever so used may fairly be asked to produce 
evidence for their contention. 

The next question is whether there is historical evidence to 
show that De Nobili ever wrote any Veda at all. On this point we 
turn to De Backer (sub. tit. Nobili) whose scope is to give an 
exhaustive list of the full titles and editions of all works written by 
authors of the Society. He furnishes the list given by Father 
Sotwel [Southwell] the compiler of a bibliography published in 
1674; also a list by Father Proenza, a missionary of Madura and 
contemporary of De Nobili. Neither of them makes mention of 
any Veda—though the latter specially ought to have known about 
itsexistence. If, as hostile writers assert, it was a public fact that 


De Nobili produced the work, circulated it among his pupils, and 


swore with Brahmanical formularies that he had received it from 


Brahma himself; if, moreover, copies were multiplied, and distributed. 
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to the centres of Brahmanism, and its authenticity was openly dis- 

cussed, it seems extremely unlikely that a contemporary, living on 
the same mission, laying himself out to compile a catalogue of De 
Nobili's works, should have omitted all mention of it. As no other 
evidence is forthcoming, we must therefore conclude, provisionally 
at least, that it is altogether unproven that De Nobili ever wrote any 
Vedaatall; and with this condition of the evidence no one has 
the right to assert that he ever did. 

But the third question is this—Is there historical evidence to 
show, from the lifeof De Nobili, that he ever produced any Veda 
and swore with Brahmanical formularies that he had received it 
from the hands of Brahma himself ? We have looked in vain for 
such evidence in standard writers such as Cordara, Juvencius and 
Bertrand, to say nothing of smaller compilations. We have so far 
failed to meet with so much as an allusion to the story. No one 
makes mention of it even to refute it. We have also looked among 
hostile Protestant writers, who do narrate the tale more or less in 
the manner in which it has been told in Last & West. Dr. Japp, 
whose two scle sources are Pauli and the indefinable “ Jesuit Re- 
cords, cannot have gotit from the records of the Order—at least 
if he has, we ask him to provide us with exact references and quo- 
tations. Presumably, therefore, he derived the story from Pauli. 
Hough, in relating the story of the oath, furnishes the following ob- 
servation: "Father Juvencius, a learned Jesuit, tells us in the his- 
tory of the Order, that Robert de Nobili, when the authenticity of 
his smoky parchment was called in question, declared on oath that 
he really derived his [sic] origin from Brahma. Is it not astonish- 
ing that this reverend Father should acknowledge—is it not 
monstrous that he should applaud as a piece of pious ingenuity, 
this detestable instance of perjury and fraud ?" (p. 231). 

Here is a sufficiently definite statement. The references given 
in a foot-note are: Jouvenci, “Histoire des Jesuites"; Norbert, “Mé- 


11 ; Mosheim, “Ecclesiastical History," Century 17. sec. 1; Asia- 
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fromthe Asiatic Researches, where on page 56-57 Ellis cites the 
entire paragraph from Mosheim, foot-notes, referencesand all. Hence 
the entire statement is really reducible to Mosheim—a bitterly hos- 
tile writer whose groundless accusations against Catholics have been 
refuted times out of number, and whose only references are Juven- 
cius and Norbert. 

Juvencius wrote two works: an “ Epitome " which was left in 
MS. and first printed in 1853 ; and a larger “ History” published in 
I710. Thislatter work was condemned by two decrees of the 
Parliament of Paris as containing maxims contrary to the rights of 
princes, It was also indexed at Rome, apparently on account of 
the views it contained on the question of Chinese Rites (De Backer 
sub. tit. Jouvency). The “Epitome,” which we have examined, con- 
tains absolutely no allusion to anything like the story in question; 
and if (as Mosheim says) Juvencius approved of the acts, there 
| seems no reason why he should have omitted it—especially as it 
would be an event of some importance. Not having the larger 
* History " we cannot test the accuracy of Mosheim's reference ; 
but that it should be contained there is extremely unlikely. We 
suspect that what Juvencius said referred simply to De Nobili's 
claim to be of noble rank. This conjecture is confirmed by the curi- 
ous fact that the oath reported by Mosheim was not to the effect 
that a Veda had originated from Brahma, but that De Nobili him- 
self had originated from Brahma.“ This is quite a different story, — 
and refers to De Nobili’s claim to an aristocratic descent. It cer- 
tainly does not hang together with the story told by Dr. Japp. 
This a also appears when we turn to Norbert. Th 


to be received with camer, ee since he wrote inc 
(nearly a century after De Nobili's death) his testimo 
the value of a contemporary. One of our kind corres 
has read Norbert's works, thinks that he is innocer 
He Anies the followi ing) Passage which is t 
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distinctive of the pagan priests, would win for him the veneration 
of the people, and glorify better the gospel which he wanted to 
preach to them. In this way he would humble the Brahmins by 
making himself their equal. The enterprise was not easy. It 
needed that he should be reputed asa descendant from the stock 
of the god Brahma. For this something more was wanted than 
mere equivocation ; it was necessary, contrary to Christian and 
apostolic humility, to keep up a show of pomp and rank (titolo) 
which would give him the first place among the nobility of the 
country, and to exhibit great contempt for all that was not descended 
from the gods (idoli) making himself equal to the Brahmins 
in penance, and binding himself to all their practices, which were 
burdensome and ridiculous." (The reference given is Memorie 
Storiche, page 12, Lucca, 1744; Whereas Mosheim's reference is to 
tom. ij. liv. xi. sec. rr, in the French edition.) The above passage 
certainly does not furnish the story as told by Mosheim. Nor 
does it appear in a careful Italian translation from the latest French 
edition (1754) where the passage is almost identical with the above. 

A last point is worth noting, viz., that the story is, as far as we 
can see, entirely absent from standard writers, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholie, except those who are noted for their hostility to 
Catholicism. We find no trace of it in Cordara (** Hist. Soc. Jesu," 
pars vi.) nor in Juvencius (4 Epitome Hist. Soc. Jesu), nor in 
Bertrand (* Mémoires Historiques," and ‘La Mission du Madure ?) 
whose works Hunter mentions as “ the best account of the labours of 
the Society ” (Gazetteer, sub, tit. Madura ; also “India,” p. 251). It is 
altogether absent from Cretineau Joly, Marshall, Daurignac, White- 
head, B.N., Strickland, Coube, and other popular Catholic writers 
on Madura. Among non-Catholic Writers we find no mention of it 
in Hunter (^ India" and Madura, /oc. cit.) nor in Nelson (* Madura 
Manual) ; while Ellis (Asiatic Researches) simply eives the passage 
from Mosheim in an appendix without making it his own ; and 
moreover, the reason why he inserts it is explained by him on page 
a e Ee inserted : s The passage quoted 

ond o me after this paper was written. 
Which is Juster, the character Robert de Nobilibus bears in India 
for probity, or that he appears to have obtained. in Europe for 
fraud, is not for me to determine. I shall only remark that it was 
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long the fashion for Protestant writers to calumniate indiscrimi- 
nately the Jesuits"—an observation which writers on this subject 
would do well to take to heart. 

The final question we ask is, whether there might not be some 
small basis of fact underlying the story and explaining its concoc- 
tion? Putting together various Pieces of evidence, we can only 
offer a suggestion. In the first place, we read in one of De Nobili’s 
letters the following; ^I find that they had originally four Vedas; 
three which the Brahmins still teach, and a fourth, wholly spiritual? 
by which salvation was to be attained. They say, however, that 
this fourth Veda is lost, and there is no man wise and good enough 
vo recoverit . . . . FromthisI take occasion to show them 
that they are in a fatal error from which, as they confess, none of 
their three Vedas can save them. These poor people have a strong 
desire of eternal life; . . so I profit by this disposition to tell 
them that if they wish to be saved, they ought to listen to me; 
that Ihave come from a far-off country simply to save them by 
teaching them that spirituallaw which (as their Brahmins avow) 
has been lost—thus following the example of the Apostle who 
preached to the Athenians the Unknown God. I tell them that 
if they wish to apprehend this fourth law, they ought to declare 
themselves my disciples . . . Those who wish to find this law 
of spiritual salvation—for that is what they call the law which I 
teach—easily resolve to become my disciples, so as to receive from 
me the Brkchi, that is, to embrace and practise my teaching.” 
Bertrand, ii. p. 21.) 

This is the first factor, viz., that De Nobili claimed to teach 
the Hindus a spiritual law which with their fourth Veda had been 
lost. The second factor is as follows: that De Nobili claimed to 
be of noble rank, and solemnly affirmed the same by writing in the 
form of an oath (Bertrand, ii. 66 already quoted above). Possibly 
also, as Juvencius says, written documents were obtained from 
Europe—and these would naturally be written on parchment, which 
was not used in India, unless we are mistaken. These are facts 
based on contemporary evidence. Next comes Norbert’s share in the 
concoction. When this Capuchin came to Pondicherry (about 1720) 
the Biographie Unwerselle tells us that he began to create a dis- 
turbance against the Jesuits, representing their conduct in such 

82 
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odious colours that the Governor was obliged to expel him to 
America. During his stay, however, he managed to pick up enough 
materials for a yolume of satire which he afterwards published in 
1744. In the passage already quoted, he mentions the necessity of 
a “descent from the stock of Brahma,” for which “more than equi- 


„vocation was réquired.” It was apparently from this slender 


insinuation, aided possibly by Juvencius’ allusion to a parchment, 
that Mosheim developed the story of De Nobili’s swearing to his 
descent from Brahma, Next comes a “conflation” between the 
Brahma-descent-story and the lost-Veda-story, and the attribution 
of the Ezur-Veda to De Nobili. Only one further stage is required 
to reach the full-grown fable about the forged Veda and the Brah- 
minical formularies, as found in Hough and D'Orsey, Julius Pauli 
and Dr. Japp. We do not lay much stress on this suggestion, 


‘though it does at least fit in with the facts, and in some way explains 


the likely origin and growth of the Story. 

Summing up the results of our study, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that thereis no evidence to prove that Father de Nobili ever 
forged a Veda, or made use of one, or swore that he had received 


one from Brahma, and consequently, that no one has the right to 


assert or even to insinuate that he ever did so. Moreover, it seems 
clear from the study of contemporary evidence, that the whole 
charge of fraud, forgery and imposture alleged against De Nobili is 
devoid of all solid historical foundation. 


ERNEST R. HULL, S.J. 
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II. 
BRANTOME. 


OCAMADOUR owes its fame to a miracle-working saint ; Bran- 
tóme, home of the chronicleur scandaleux, to a monastic. 

foundation. Whilst the first offers us an ensemble of savage grandeur 
and austere beauty, Brantóme is all fairy-like witchery and charm. 

We take an electric tramway from Perigueux, and slowly, some- 
what jerkily, traverse a region alternately desolate and smiling. 
Now we gaze upon scenes ideally pastoral and lovely, now we look 
across stretches of rocky waste. Enormous, indeed, must be the 
area of untilled land throughout France! Thousands upon thousands 
of hectares as yet untouched by the plough we must have passed 
since quitting Limoges a few days before. As for just upon two 
hours the little train steams towards the valley ofthe Dronne, many 
a spot makes us long to alight. The splendour ofthe foliage here - 
and there isa thing to remember, the enormous weeping willow, 
most beautifully situated, will long remain inmy memory. Lit 


patches of hemp, clover, lucerne, Indian corn and tobacco, brillian 
-/ verdant pastures and crystal streams relieve the monotony 


tracts, and as we approach Brantóme the scenery becomes : 
and idyllic, 

Brantóme may, 
ed by the meeting waters of the Corrèze 
indescribably picturesque place is alone worth 
to see. It is a nook of fairyland, the 
thing, and here, as is so often th : 
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lines, Brantóme is a difficult place to describe, its natural and 
architectural features being so numerous and varied. 

As we approach the town our eyes light upon the so-called 
Maisons Troglodytes ; veritable cave-dwellings are these habitations 
hollowed out of the rock, their aspect rendered alluring by over- 
hanging foliage. Cool and pleasant surely were such lodgings in 
sultry weather ! 


Then a perspective, recalling Italian scenes, bursts upon the | 
vision ; to our right rises the wide majestic façade of the ancient { 
Benedictine abbey, above it towering a lofty and richly ornate clock- ' 


tower, to our left a promenade bordered by a palatial stone 
balustrade and two picturesque old gateways overlooking the river, 
twice bridged silvery stream threading velvety green meads and 
luxuriant gardens, whilst over against us lies the little town with 
its big hotel, and framing in the whole, wooded heights merged in a 
purple background, the glorious September sky heightening every 
charm, 

Standing near these twin gateways, our eyes are fascinated by 
the old stone bridge immediately underneath, a bridge which seems 
suddenly to have changed its mind, out of sheer caprice, dipping at 
right angles into lower ground. This is the pont-coudé or aptly 
styled elbowed bridge, an epithet nicely indicating its configuration, 
resembling as it does a half-opened arm ; in order to get at their 
gardens the monks hit upon the device. These market gardens are 
still called “les jardins des Pères.” 

Brantóme like, Souvigny in the Ather and La Charité-sur-Loire 
in the Niévre, has grown round an abbatial foundation, the origin of 
its importance and magnificence being ecclesiastical. These monks 


of the olden time lived after the manner of feudal lords within thei ` 


own walls and city gates, and well did they know how to choose a 
site. None more attractive in this part of France than the islet of 
Brantóme with its isolation from the world, its fertile soil and 
sunny aspect. 

It is not only the monuments of Brantóme that render the 
place so interesting, but the singularity of their position. The grand 
old campanile, said to date from Charlemagne, towering above the 
Abbey church, is separated from it by a deep cleft or precipice, whilst 
the church itself seems to form part of the rocky wall behind. The 
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caverns under these dark stone parapets, tapestried with green, show 
curious bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 

The two gateways above the foni-coudé form a striking and 
beautiful feature in the scene. The one is so massive and sombre, 
the other so dainty and graceful, as to suggest a sex in architecture, 
an idea of masculine and feminine in the architects mind. And 
below we see the tricksy bridge which, having started in sober frame, 
, suddenly jerks aside, mocking precedent. 

Half a century ago the cloisters of the Abbey still existed, though 
fast falling into decay. So awful was the gloom and ghostliness of 
these dark galleries that they are said to have suggested the scenery 
of Robert Le Diable to a Parisian stage manager who came hither 
in search of ideas for its first representation. 

Another monument destined in its turn to disappear after other 
-/ fashion, is the parish church, a fine old building turned into a 

market place. Such desecrations, and they are very frequent 

throughout France, are surely anomalous in a Catholic country. 

This church of Notre Dame was used for public worship until the 
2D restoration of the Abbey Church in 1875. 

In these captivating nooks and corners of provincial France we 
are seldom reminded of the speculative builder. Here many ancient 
houses offer tempting subjects to the artist, whilst their romantic 
position sets them off to the best possible advantage. Not the 
remotest trace here of commonplaceness or vulgarity. Only the 
little steam-tramway running through the town twice a day recalls 
T the disconcerting modernisation going on elsewhere. This little 
| railway, by the way, goes on to Pardoux, and the extra journey is 
| worth making for the sake of the scenery. Pardoux leads to no 
Uf | whither; it is a full stop. Whether we will or no we must retrace our 
A jsteps. 

24 pA < Although archzologically attractive, Brantôme is first and fore- 
i} most a resort for out-of-door enjoyment, 

A few hundred yards beyond the hotel is a lovely walk by the 
Dronne, Under the splendid avenue of lime[trees one might spend 
hours, so soothing the gentle ripple, so beautiful the reflections in 
the translucent waves, It is wonderful how much the beauty of 
French scenery depends upon her smaller rivers! Varied in colour, 
each winding through different landscapes, each embellishing a little 
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streams and their affluents lend no less charm than the great historic 
waterways, the “chemins qui marchent" as Michelet calls them. 
And sweet as any are the Dronne and the Corréze that so caressingly A 
encircle Brantóme: | 

But the numerous rambles and excursions within easy reach 
offer very varied interest, While some spots are ideally pastoral, 
others are wild and even savage. Ten minutes' walk from the start- 
ing point of the tram brings you to a dolmen, one of those strange 
pierres-levées so-called, or table of rock resting upon columns, by no ' 
means confined to Brittany, “the land of the Druid.” In another i 
direction you come upon a natural parapet, lofty cliffs recalling the — ot 
sublime scenery of Fontainebleau forest. Yet again, and you find | . c 
yourself under the shadow of serried alder trees, at your feet the river el» 
set with tiny wooded islets in a sylvan scene of flawless peace and 


world of its own, tutelar genius of some pastoral region, these 1 
T 


beauty. 
If at Brantôme we may fleet it carelessly as in the golden age, 
so here like Falstaff we may take our ease at our inn, There is | e 


only one hostelry in the place, the Grand Hotel of local celebrity. 
Here the wayfarer is housed in bedchambers exquisitely clean and 
comfortable and feasted to his heart's content at six francs a 
day, the said six francs including three meals and attendance. 
Natural products, fish, flesh, and fowl must be excessively plentiful 
in this little El Dorado, otherwise the lowness of the rate is in- 
explicable. The landlady and her daughter are admirable specimens 
of an admirable type, that of the French woman of business. 
Brantome, as is the case with most French towns, has figuredin 
the wars of religion, and this episode in its history redounds to the 
honour of the great Coligny. At the approach of the half-famished 
Huguenot army, the population trembled not only for their goods 
but for their lives. Excesses on both sides, cruel privations also, 
had rendered the soldiery ferocious. But Coligny enforced a truce 
i upon his followers. Alike the Abbey and the town were respected, 
| the ragged, starving Huguenot force passed out of the town as it 
| had come, not so much as a loaf of bread having been taken by ' | 
i force. It seems that Coligny and Pierre de Bourdeilles, Seigneur | i 


of Brantóme, were on friendly terms. The jolly abbot too had met 
the great Huguenot at court, 
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Perigueux, the starting point for Brantôme, is on a large scale as 
interesting as Brantôme is on a small one. For the archzeologist it 
marks the boundary ofa zone. Here we suddenly find ourselves 
in a wholly different ecclesiological region, without any intermediate 
phase, exchanging the pointed for the round arch, the spire for the 
cupola. 

The Cathedral of Perigueux, indeed, makes us rub our eyes, ask- 
ing ourselves if, like Bedreddin Hassan, we have not been transported 
from Cordova or Venice, or Constantinople on an enchanted carpet ! 
Of all these we are reminded as we take our stand before the great 
Byzantine church of Perigueux, glorious pile of shining white domes, 
cupolas and minarets. Having undergone restoration so as to look 
brand new, this Saint Mark's of Perigord, a pile of Oriental archi- 
tecture in the midst of pastoral French scenery, is singularly impos- 
ing. The five-domed interior is somewhat cold, but the absence of 
stained glass and ornament adds to the impression of vastness. It 
is dedicated to Saint Front, of whom nothing is known except that 
he was first bishop of Perigueux and lived in the third or fourth 
century. Butthe celebration of mass here takes us by surprise: 
Rather we should expect to hear the muezzin's call to prayer, 
«Allah is great, praised be Allah,” from the outer parapet. This 
sudden transition from Gothic to Byzantine architecture is curious 
and not easily explained. At Angouléme and in the neighbouring 
towns and villages we also find the round arch supplanting the 
ogive. 

Turning our backs upon the cathedral and town we come upon 
the tiny romanesque church of St. Pierre-es-Liens, described in the 
guide-books as Carlovingian, and in its way a perfect little thing. 
French towns have always one, and most often two and frequently 
three sights to offer the traveller, namely, a beautiful church; a 
riverside prospect and a fragment of Roman masonry. Perigueux 
belongs to the first category. 

Following this suburban road we soon come upon a lofty stone 


rotunda, a monument recalling the tomb of Cecilia Metilla. How 


forcibly do these isolated Roman remains bring before us the anti- 
quity of French civilisation ! And the name of this tower, the zour 
de Vesone, commemorates an epoch anterior to the Roman occupa- — 
tion of Gaul. Vesuna was the ancient capital of the Gaulish tribe 
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of Petrocorii,ihence Périgord. Vesuna in Celtic times was a highly 
flourishing city frequented by Phoenician traders from Marseilles. 
A little further on, amid the flower-beds and shrubberies of a public 
garden, stand the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, reminder of the 
barbarous taste for gladiatorial shows to which historians trace the 
decay of the Empire. 

The paramount attraction of Perigueux is its promenade by the 
river Isle, the picturesque old walls and houses, the subdued colour- 
ing, the reflection in the crystalline waters as beautiful as anything 
to be seen in Venice. Nothing indeed can be more harmonious than 
these mellow tones and gradations of delicate colour. Nor are the 
outlines less captivating. One majestic, many-turreted old mansion 
by the river was doubtless the residence of some merchant prince, 
one Jacques Cœur, who here held his state, The wide, highly 
ornate fagade fronts the river, commanding a bright and varied 
prospect, low-lying vineyards and gardens, white chalets peeping 
amid the greenery, far beyond the fair open country. The entire 
length of this riverside walk offers picturesque views, the limpid 
Isle (curious name for a river) making an admirable mirror for its 
romantic environment. Narrow, dark, unpaved streets, mere stairs 
lead from the quays to modern Perigueux and its handsome, airy 
boulevards adorned with statues. Especially noteworthy are those 
of two famous Perigourdins, a pair worlds apart, their intellects 
differing as much as their outlook on life, Montaigne and Fénélon- 
Both monuments are artistic and dignified. Below the bronze figure 
of Montaigne is inscribed the philosopher's adage :— 

"M'aimerois à l'adventure mieux deuxiésme ou troisiésme à 
Périgueux que premier à Paris,’ (“I would rather at a venture find 
myself second or third at Perigueux than first in Paris.") 

An agreeable feature of Perigueux is its excellent second-hand 
hookshops, Here, as in many another provincial town, may be 
picked up literary treasures. Of its foremost and time-honoured 
hotel I have nothing to say. ,I merely add that the cost of the twelve 
day's tour from Paris, to and fro, was exactly twelve pounds. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


A 
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THE INDIAN SADHU. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR HIM ? 

HE Indian Sadhu has of late been a subject of public attention; 

and various suggestions have been put forward as to how to 

make him a more useful member of the community. But unless the 
laity, who support him, show more discrimination in their charity, 
nothing good islikely to result. I have intimately mixed with this 
class of people for the last fifteen years; and the more I know of them, 
the more convinced I feel of the uselessness of outside effort to improve 
their status or utilise their services in the cause of religion. There are 
both good and bad Sadhus among all the various fraternities now found 
in India, but the good are getting fewer, and the bad preponderate. 
Idleness, gluttony and ignorance are, unfortunately, features of most 
of these men; and instead of their devoting themselves to study and 
meditation, they pass an aimless existence, with no good to themselves 
or the community which maintains them. Those of them, who own 
maths or gaddis, find money. enough to live in astyle which any 
Indian Prince might well envy. At the last Kumbh in Hardwar I 
spent some time in making a more intimate acquaintance with the ways 
of these people, and was astonished at the command of wealth and 
the good things of life possessed by many of their fraternities. Costly 
equipages, elephants, retainers and other paraphernalia of royalty, large 
and well laid out camps, grand feasts to which thousands were invited 
every day and fed on dishes which even the richest householder can 
scarcely afford, marked the celebration of the occasion on the part of 
many Sadhus. Their evenings were devoted to entertainments by 
people specially trained for the occasion, or lectures on religion to large 
audiences, more with a view to excite controversy or collect money than 
to advance the cause of truth. They had brought thousands of rupees 
from pious householders all over the country, to spend at Hardwar, and sad 
it was to see the hard-earned money of the people wasted in pomp and 
show which did no good to either the givers or the receivers. One of these 
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Sadhus had a large camp where he gave lectures to large classes of 
people on the subject of religion. He was a very good speaker, and 
possessed of much learning. Similar lectures used to be given in 
other places at the fair. Thinking this to be a good opportunity for 
getting all the leading authorities on Hinduism together, and having 
delivered a number of lectures on subjects specially known to each, 
some of us tried to have these various professors meet on a common 
platform to take up the work. But the project fell through, for no 
Sooner were the invitations sent, then the Sadhus began to fight 
Over questions of precedence. Those who were really good and 
earnest seekers of truth had either left the fair or did not come, 
or lived in out-of-the-way places. In one place I noticed the curious 
spectacle of a number of boys being initiated into the ashramas of 
studentship and the Sanyasa zz one day. There were about a hundred 
of these boys sitting in a long row. They were stout lads of all 
castes, Brahmins, Khatriyas, Ahirs, Jats and others. They were all 
illiterate, and had come to be Sadhus simply because they expected 
to fatten upon the community without working for it. Their heads 
were first shaved, then they were all invested with the sacred thread, 
irrespective of caste, and given the gayatri mantra, then divested of the 
thread, and finally given the mantra making them sanyasins—all in the 
course of one 'day! If this is not a parody of our otherwise sacred 
Institution, what else is it? In another place a pious householder had 
asked the head of the Dandin sect to partake of his bhiksha (meal) 
next day. The invitation was accepted, and the host was told that 
the great man would come with some five hundred disciples. But next 
morning the numberof disciples swelled to 8oo and the invitation had 

to be cancelled. 
s Many of the best Sadhus greatly regret the present state of things, 
and think that something ought to be done. The general opinion, how- 
ever, seems to be that unless the householders who maintain these 
Sadhus exercise better discrimination in the bestowal of their charity, 
the bad will never disappear nor take to better ways. It is useless to ex- 
pect the Sadhus to reform or to do work. So long as they get enough, 
and more than enough to live upon, they will not work. Stop the 
urce of their income and you will force them to work. It is also use- 
ess toask the Government to legislate in the matter and say that no 
Shall be allowed to take a minor for his disciple except with the 
d registered consent of his guardians, Such legislation might 
ppression in the hands of the police, That it will be 
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at once interpreted by many as an interference with the Hindu religion 
seems almost certain. Onthe contrary, as pointed out by a Sadhu the 
other day, if householders observed the rule of the Shastra in not keep- 
ing Sadhus in their houses, and only feeding them and not giving them 
cash, something good might result. 

Another useful method of improving the status of these people will 
be to found a number of studentships for those who devote their time to 
study at a regular institution for a number of years. I am trying the 
experiment by having a smalllibrary in Hardwar, where books on all 
branches of Sanskrit literature will be kept. This library will for the pre- 
sent be placed in the Ramkrishna Mission House at Kankhal, and the 
books made available to all who careto read them. They will also be 
lent out at the discretion of the manager. In connection with this insti- 
tution will be given five studentships of five rupees each, to five Sadhus, on 
condition of their regularly studying in a recognised patshala in Kan- 
khal. Ifthe experiment succeeds, the studentships will be continued. 
I have discussed the proposal with some of the best Sadhus, and they 
seem to approve of the idea. In course of time, as the number of educa- 
ted Sadhus increases, inducement to idleness and imposture will become 
less, and we shall have men who will be the religious guides of the com- 
munity like their predecessors in the past. Of Mathas and Akharas we 
have enough ; what we want is more education and less show. Only the 
other day I met Swami Kaivalya Ashrama of Uttar Kashi, and it was 
really a great pleasure to find a man of his attainments and piety showing 
such a genuine regard for the canons of his order as to refuse even a blan- 
ket in place of his kantha (coverlet) which was torn in rags, and yet 
without being conscious of his renunciation. The same is the case 
with several others. But they are few and far between, and not very 
popular except with the more earnest students of religious philosophy. 
In Hardwar and elsewhere hundreds of costly houses and dharmsalas are 
appearing for the accommodation of pilgrims and visitors, but few or no 
schools where Sanskrit is taught ina regular manner and after a definite 
standard, If those who devote money to building these places, were to - 
spare even ten per cent. for educational purposes, the cause of learning a 
religion would both be greatly advanced and much good would result 
Nothing can be nobler than a number of well-read and well- ned |. 
Sadhus going about the country lecturing to people on true rel 
and philosophy, and showing how both could be purified of sup 
and dogma, and restored to their pristine purity, as San 
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educated and influential classes keep itin mind, it may be attained in the f 
near future. à 
There are at present. more than a lakh of Sadhus in India, but the " 
number of those who stir themselves in the cause of religion can be counted | | 
upon one's fingers, and even those find it more profitable to work outside 
than in India, On the contrary, they all seem to think it their right 
to be fed by the community, and some of them, like the Nagas, go the 
length of extorting charity not merely by threats, but by personal 
violence also. I noticed this with much pain in my trip to Badrinath 
last year, where parties of Nagas extorted supplies and cash from shop- 
! keepers at each chatti by threats and worse means. I brought this to 
the notice of the Local Government. But on consulting the leaders 4 
ofthe Hindu community I found almost allof them opposed to the d 


Government proposal of limiting the resort of pilgrims to Badrinath by el < 
passes which were not to be granted to beggars, like'the Nagas, and had | P 
to suggest the strengthening of the local police as the only other course | áy aa 
possible. Ihope this will minimise the evil. Butit shows how the i E 


sacred institution of mendicancy is now abused in India. 


, BAIJ NATH. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN DAYS IN INDIA. 


From DARJEELING To TUTICORIN. 
T is a bold person who thinks to receive any permanent 
impressions of a vast country like India in a visit of twenty- 
seven days. And yet, with a mind wide-awake, and a brain on the 
alert, impressions of some kind are bound to make themselves felt. 
f ; So, as in bewildering variety scene after scene passes before one's 
E eyes in rapid succession, each leaves some depth of imprint on the 
memory, and on examination in quiet moments, after the travel js 
ended, one disentangles the threads, pieces together the fragments, 
| and finds one has gained in knowledge. To pretend, however, 
| to have gained even a small insight into the minds of the inhabitants 
| in so short a time would be mere presumption. How would it be 
|f possible to gauge the temper of a nation with such a variety of 
| racial and other differences in one or even six months’ travel, when 
| at the end of six years’ residence few Europeans know much more of 
it than when they landed ? So, the dicta of the globe-trotter, the 
opinions of the ordinary type of Anglo-Indian, may be listened to 
with interest, but should be adopted with caution. 
Much of our knowledge, however, is the result of comparison, 
and in a superficial way a certain amount of this knowledge came 
to me asa result of my travels. It was only after spending a 
fortnight in Ceylon and another in Burmah that my plans took me 
to Calcutta only to remain there a few hours before starting off to 
Darjeeling. Even those few hours were sufficient to let one feel 
the immense difference in atmosphere—physical, mental and moral. 
From a country of gay, merry, light-hearted, kindly-disposed 
people, one had come to another of more sober and serious races, 
Here life is taken more hardly, the people seem older by milleniums, 
"and when one thinks of their past, stretching back to the farthest 
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limits of history, one finds a certain conscious dignity in their bear- 
ing pardonable. Here is no race of light-hearted children wearing ie 
rose-pinks and apple-greens ! But an almost sombre-minded people, : | 
affecting the strong reds and greens and purples of strong and be 
passionate natures. 

But how futile to generalise! One goes on to Darjeeling and 
the atmosphere again changes, cold mountain air producing other 
characteristics in the inhabitants. 

Surely there is no other spot in the world where one can Jive 
in such a presence as that of Kinchinjunga. It is possible that some 
few climbers of the world’s heights may have seen finer spots, though 
it seems hardly possible. But where can one arrive by train at such 
a place, so that the veriest cripple is not deprived of its glory?  , 
There is one point where one can stand on the edge of a precipi- H 
tous valley, and looking down can see the Rangeet river (the Sik- 
khim frontier) six thousand feet below, then, looking up, behold 
twenty-thousand feet above the stupendous range of the Himalayas 
only forty miles away. It suggests the idea that one is measuring 
the height of the world, if one may use such an expression. 

Calcutta after Darjeeling! Lurid with hidden possibilities, its 
mysteries impenetrable, one is oppressed by its inscrutability. The 
bar of language adds to the alien feeling. Here also are almost as 
great differences between the inhabitants themselves as between 
5 oneself and certain sections of the community. While one may watch 
i} in silent puzzlement the earnestness of the bather in the Ganges, 
1} one may enjoy the society at a Brahmo Somaj party, feeling a 
community of interest and sympathy in union of aim, greater than 
at any ordinary “at home” in the world’s metropolis. There is 
some purpose in life among this people, a purpose not hidden by 
the outward demeanour of seeming indifference so largely cultivated 
in the West, but something of which one may speak without being 
abore. In short, one may be in earnest without being stigmatised 
-as * bad form,” 

_ At Benares one gets the impression that earnest devotedness 
re reached the point of fanaticism, the difference between East 

uch accentuated, and in this holiest city it is natural 
o. Here also one is able to see much devotion in 
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various ghats where men, women, and youth of'both sexes are per- 
MS forming their ceremonial ablutions. It is an impressive sight, but 
Eg to the philosopher or mystic an almost sad one, though ċertainly not 
i | more so than similar evidences in every country of the world of the 
immense importance attached to forms and outward observances 
which bear but little relation to the true religious life. 

Passing on to Agra, one is again in a totally different religious 
atmosphere—the Mohammedan. How much we owe to the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet for the beauty of their architecture! One 
realises here the truth of the well-worn saying that they ** conceived 
like Titans and finished like jewellers.” The quietness and silence 
in the fort stirs one’s imagination, and one can people the empty 
palaces and mosques with scenes as fairy-like, yet as gorgeous in 
their magnificence, as any in the Arabian Nights tales. Nowhere in 
the world would one find a more, fit setting for the GUN OMNES of 
its heroes and heroines. 

From Agra to Jeypore is a great change ; from a town built on 
| hilly ground to one on a plain ; from narrow streets with charming 
| stone-balconied houses to very broad boulevards flanked by pink 
| and white stucco houses. The effect of the latter may be cheerful 
| and picturesque, but one remembers the impermanence of stucco 
and is inclined to deplore its prettiness. But what interesting 
| racial types one meets here! The bazaars on that account are 

doubly interesting. 

Here, and at Ahmedabad, I tried to buy a copy of the 
Bhagavad Gita—in Sanskrit. It was more quickly forthcoming in 
Jeypore. Butin both towns the bookseller was a Mohammedan and 
despised me for insisting on preferring the great Indian epic to the 
Koran which he pressed upon me. I do not read Sanskrit, but was 
anxious to find out if the work was easily obtainable, seeing that a 
supply predicates a demand. I had heard that in Calcutta there is 
a movement for the study of this great scripture. A little crowd 
collected round me in both instances—perhaps it was an unusual 
sight to see a European woman alone bargaining for a Sanskritbook 
—and meodly Brahmans kindly helped me to decide if the Docks : 


spoke English, and I quoted to him the famous passage anne h 
* Gita"—* As the lord ofthis mortal frame experienceth ther 
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infancy, youth and old age, so in future incarnations will it meet 
the same.” He caught me up quickly at the word “ incarnations,” 
and substituted “transmigrations,” a point that interested me very 
much. 

For good domestic architecture Ahmedabad is hard to beat. 
Perhaps the lack of an hotel makes the ordinary tourist give it the 
go-by, but he makes thereby a great mistake, for its mosques and 
bazaars are most beautiful, and after all, the rooms at the railway 
station are as good as those in many hotels. 

Is it fair to compare Bombay and Calcutta? One must re- 
member the great natural advantages of Bombay, its exquisite situa- 
tion by a hilly coast, before one contrasts it with a city on the flats 
of the Hooghly. But whether statistics bear it out or no, Bombay 
seems the healthier, the cleaner in every way of the two, and it 
certainly gives one an impression of brightness and cheerfulness 
which Calcutta cannot pretend to do on a casual acquaintance. 
Even Madras outshines Calcutta in this impression of cheerful- 
ness. India’s three great cities are anything but a repetition one 
of another ; but ninety-nine out of a hundred visitors will 
surely give the palm for beauty to Bombay, especially if their 
first view is the drive from Grant Road station to Malabar Hill. 
The well-laid-out gardens, the good views, the fine trees and foliage 
are a most refreshing sight after a dusty night's journey, and as one 
passes the Towers of Silence one is tempted to envy the Parsis this 
beautiful site for their cemetery. It almost reconciles one to the 
method of disposing of their dead peculiar to this people. But 
again, when one drives down the charming road from Malabar Hill 
to the Fort and passes all the cemeteries, one is inclined in the end 
to prefer the Hindu method of cremation. How weird is the 
appearance of the trees in the cremation ground behind the high 
wall at night! They look lurid and unreal as one passes ; a strange 
pendant to the ** Queen's Necklace,” 

In its harbour Bombay has a feature in which its rivals cannot 
compete with it, for here beauty of scenery is combined with 
archeological interest. The antiquary will find an immensity of 
interest in the caves on Elephanta island, while the yachtsman 
has a well-protected sailing ground forhis small boat. The flat coast- 
line and the surf at Madras make the latter amusement impossible 
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there. It is, however, most entertaining to watch the fishe man 


take a few logs from the shore, tie them together into a catamaran, 
nf launch it through the surf, and go gaily paddling out to sea. 
1 The racial type has changed again, and from Madras to the 
7 South of India one's impression is of a somewhat gloomy people. 
There are some great and strong centres of Hinduism, and if pos- 
sible it plays a greater part in the every-day life of the people here 
than it does in the north. Certainly, devotion in the past has led tothe 
building of magnificent temples, and the money devoted. to the up- 


keep of such temples as those at Seringham and Madura must be 
considerable, 


The road from Trichinopoly to Seringham passes over the 
* wide bed of the Cauvery and over another small stream which may 
bea branch. Here I saw one of the most picturesque sights I was 
happy enough to see in the whole of India. A low stone bridge 
crosses this stream just at the village bathing-place. On one bank 
and under the bridge were a few stone-steps into the water. In the 
stream was a little sandy island. It was early morning, and the 
steps, the island, and the opposite bank were dotted with men, women 
^» and children, washing their bright-coloured garments, bathing, 
andscouring their pots, The sunlight filtered through the trees and 
feathery bamboos on to some of the bathing figures on the bank, 
while it blazed full upon the little island where an exquisite array 
of brass and copper vessels of every size and shape were being 
polished to a dazzling brightness. As a colour study for an artist 
it could hardly be rivalled. 
It is possible to see Madura in quite a short time if one has 
an intelligent guide. I was fortunate in having the services of a 
Brakman who spoke perfect English and knew something of the 
English temperament. I talked a great deal to him about the 
Hindu ceremonial, and asked many questions about the books an 
educated religious-minded Brahman would read. Then, very ten- 
tatively, 1 began to speak about the Hindu woman and her position 
with regard to men. But I was unable to tell exactly how he felt 
upon the subject of the education of women. He admitted, with 
perhaps a trifle of impatience at the fact, that their women could 
talk of nothing but family affairs and small gossip, and therefore 
were not real companions for their mankind. ButI was not sure 
83 
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whether he felt them to be constitutionally incapable of anything 


further or regarded the fact as due to the want of opportunity for 


improvement, 
Here is one of the points in which East and West shew op- 


posite extremes. The most advanced “civilisation” of the West 
affords little or no protection to its womenkind, while the East 
overdoes the protection and affords little opportunity for the 
development of any latent powers in the female mind. Not that 
even here the East has been able altogether to withstand the in- 
roads of Western ideas. There are evidences in many directions 
that a time of greater freedom is coming for the women of India. 
But it will come slowly, and not before the women themselves wish 
for it ; and how small a number of such there are at present would 
surprise the enthusiastic pioneers of women’s education. 


A. ANDERSON MORTON. 


: Deputy chosen from amongst the Members of his Council, was taken over 


|! regulated in due form, and the procedure and practice of the Civil as 
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HE East India Company's monopoly of trade had undergone some 
curtailment at each renewal of their charter ; but the pruning-knife ' 

had not had its full play until the very last, which took placein 1853. A 

great administrative change was also made at this time. Bengal, which 

had hitherto been administered by the Governor-General by means of a 


from his direct rule and placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. The first 
who was given this high post was Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederick James) 
Halliday. This gentleman did some good services during the troublous 
days of the Sepoy Mutiny, and, after it was all over and peace restored 
throughout India, made over charge of his office to Sir John Peter Grant. 
During the latter's rule, the complicated relation of Landlord and Tenant 
was to a certain extent settled by a legislative enactment, the Mahomedan 
Criminal Law was superseded by the Indian Penal Code, the Police was 


well as of the Criminal Courts were codified, and to crown all, the 
Supreme and the Sadar Courts were amalgamated and formed into the 
present High Court. All these changes were certainly moves in the 
right direction, but it is open to grave doubt whether the transfer of 
rule from the Company to the Crown, which took place in 1858, was also E 
of that character. Opinions differ in this matter, and some very high e 
authorities have declared themselves against the transfer. Ata dinner - 
held by Old Haileyburians at the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, on the 

2oth May, 1890, Sir Alfred Lyall remarked that in his opinion history 

showed no better record of good Government than was shown by the 

Company's period ofadministration of nearly a century, from 1773 to - 
1857. Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, another speaker on the same occasion; | 

maintained that ** the India of the East India Company was an India onm 
results. The old Company had found India in disorder and had eft 
by God's providence, a country of peace, prosperity and progress. so Th e be^ 
caprices of despotism,” he eloquently observed, '*had given place toa y 
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and equitable rule. Indeed, judging from the results of the two rules, if PT 
one were given the option, he would probably choose the old rule in 
preference to the new." 

The Indigo planters, who were in the habit of oppressing the poor 
peasantry of the districts of India, were also put down by Sir John Peter 
Grant. At this opportune time, the well-known dramatist, Denobandhu 
Mitter, published his masterpiece, Wi? Darpana, thereby exposing in 
glaring colours the dark doings of the cruel, heartless European planters. 
Indigo plantations have since declined, and tea industry has been to 
thefore. The tea plant was discovered in Manipur by Mr. Jones in 
1833. Lord Bentinck, who was then at the head of the Indian Government, 
appointed a Tea Committee, who after due inquiry reported that the 
tea shrub was indigenous in Upper Assam. With the decadence of the 
Indigo industry, tea plantations have been rising into importance, and J lr 
now tea gardens have spread from Assam on the one side to Chittagong | 
on the other. md 

High education having already received sufficient encouragement, i 
culminating in the establishment of the Calcutta University in 1857, Sir ] 
John Peter Grant directed his chief attention towards the advancement of | 
primary education. His noble efforts in this direction were followed up by fl | 
his worthy successor, Sir Cecil Beadon, who, like him, was a warm friend if i 

| 
| 
| 
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of native education. During Sir Cecil's rule, Michael M. S. Nailler gave | | 


to the world his grand epic, Meghanada Badha, which alone has raised | ) 
him to the first rank, if not to the very first place, in the domain e 
Bengali poetry. Some of his warmer admirers, in their ecstacy of joy, n 
had called him the “ Bengal Milton,” but the comparison was condemn- | 
ed by the poet himself who was candid enough to say that the sublime | 
author of the Paradise Lost has no equal.* Hem Chandra Bannerjee 
trod in the steps of the Datta, and has gained a name which is only second 
to that of his illustrious prototype. His great epic, Britwa Sanhara, is 
really the foundation of his poetic fame, but it yields in popularity to his 
Bharat Sangzt, whose stirring eloquence might well compare with some 
ofthe spirited songs of the Ayrshire ploughman, Burns. Indeed, like 
Cowley, he shines best in his shorter poems. Nobin Chandra Sen, the light 
of benighted Chittagong, has also acquired considerable celebrity by his 
really good poem, Palashia Judhya. About this time, Bunkim Chandra 
— Chatterjee, taking the great wizard of the north as his model, wrote his 
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matchless glare of ZvazAoe, that jewel of a historical romance, and 
nf followed it up by several other publications of that kind, all of which have 
| placed him at the head of Bengali novelists. Some of Bunkim Chandra’s 
- i popular novels have received English garb at the hands of accom- 
plished Englishmen. In the matter of local self-government, Sir Cecil 
Beadon has gained a good name by the introduction of the municipal 
system. It was first introduced in Calcutta in 1863, and was extended 
to the mofussil in the year following. The principle which underlies 
the system of sanitation appears to be sufficiently sound, but there are 
grave defects in its working, and unless these defects are removed the 
system will fail to produce its desired effect to its full extent. About 
the time when the municipalities were springing up in Bengal, Satyandra 
Nath Tagore passed the much-prized Civil Service Examination, thereby 
getting into a higher region from which the natives of India were 
practically shut out. The way thusshown by him hassince been followed 
by several others, and now we have amongst us native magistrates and 
native judges, and what one should be still more proud of, had also 
recently a native Divisional Commissioner.* The barrier of the Bar, 
| heretofore deemed almost impassable, has also been broken through by 
, natives, and some of them have done and are doing remarkably well in 
{ ||that arena of hard competition. All these happy results plainly show 
1 1 [what very excellent stuff the natives are made of; but in some selfish 
l | quarters they seem to have opened the green eye af jealousy, and have 
[given rise to a deal of bad blood which threatens to poison the cause of 


The municipalities having to a certain extent proved successful, 
| elective system was introduced into them, which has since been ex- 
| tended to District Boards, and, what was never perhaps dreamt of, non- 
official gentlemen have been presiding at municipalities, something, 
if the comparison may be allowed, like the Mayor of the chief towns 
/ in England. The system of local self-government found a very. 
powerful friend in Lord Ripon, than whom a betterruler has not come 
\/ from the * Far West," and under the fostering care of Government it 
£-— has been working quite satisfactorily. The material comforts of the 
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people appear to be sufficiently looked after, and the land has been. ; 


gradually assuming a smiling aspect. But there is darkness below the 
lamp. The municipal system has, it seems, done some real good to the 
metropolitan city, but the same can hardly be said of any of the towns 


* This was written before Mr. K. G. Gupta was appointed to officiate as a member 
of the Board of Revenue in the place of Mr. Buckland. 
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in the mofussil. Good roads, good sanitation, and good drinking water, 
it is true, testify to the success of the municipal system in Calcutta, but 
can the same be said of Hooghly, Bardwan, or Nadia? With the single 
exception of Dacca, thanks to the beneficence of the local Nabobs, there 
is not one mofussil town which is supplied with good drinking water. 
During the rains the waters of the Ganges become very dirty, and if 
drunk without being subjected to some kind of filtration, are sure to 
cause bowel complaints. Some good-roads there are in almost every 
town worthy of the name, but they are not equally well looked after. As 
for most of the bye-lanes, the less said about them the better. Mehter 
service, which is almost the only return for the heavy taxes which the 
inhabitants have to pay to the municipality, is not done with an eye to 
justice and fairness. While in some favoured quarters it is done to a 
superfluence, in others it is done only sparingly. I believe that there 
are only a few souls in the neglected mofussil who, if an option were 
given them, would strike in with the new system in preference to 
the old. 

Quite in keeping with the spread of municipalities, railways have 
been opened in several parts of the country, so that one may travel on 
the “iron horse " from one extremity of India to the other. But these 
very railways, which have so considerably minimised distance and have 
proved so very convenient for intercommunication, hardly deserve 
to be called an unmixed good. By obstructing drainage and generating 
sub-soil humidity, they have given rise to malaria which has brought 
in its train fever and its attendant evils. The frequency of famines— 
a thing not peculiarly noticeable during native rule—may also be 
ascribed to it as one of its causes. Thus the good which has been done 
to the country by the introduction of the railway system is, we regret 
tosay, more than counterbalanced by the amount of evil which it has 
engendered. That the system of British rule is not sound in every 
way may also be inferred from the very painful circumstance of the prices 
of provisions havingrisen enormously high. During native rule, the price 
of rice, which is the staple food of the Bengalees, was very low. 
Indeed, history tells us that there was a time when it came down to 
so low a rate as two annasa maund ; but, now, tolerably good riceis selling 


at four and a half rupees a maund—a difference which is really appalling 


and makes one gape in sheer despair. This circumstance affords one of 
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objection of any kind whatsoever, is the very wide spread of education 
and the general intellectual improvement of the country. During 
native rule, as people were made to confine themselves to their caste 
professions, education could not possibly have had such a free, unrestrained 
Scope asit has now. England, where every man's house is his castle and 
where one can follow any profession he likes, does not know of any 
such distinction, and, as a matter of fact, makes none whatever. Schools 
and colleges are open to all, and there is nothing out of the common in 
a poor peasant's son reading in the same educational institution with the 
heir of a prince. Far different, however, is the case in Southern 
India, where the caste system has been exercising its influence to a very 
baneful extent. Mrs. Mitchell, wife of the great missionary and scholar; 
Dr. Murray Mitchell, while travelling in that part of the country, wrote 
as follows :— 

Trichoor.—'' Caste is intensely and exceptionally strong, and as 
¿elsewhere stands in the way of all progress. The degradation of the 
lower castes, consequent on the absurd and oppressive laws of caste, is 
terrible here and hardly to be believed. For example, no native 
Christian, however educated and intelligent, nor any person of low caste, 
can obtain employment ina public office for fear of polluting those 
officials who may be of higher caste. Then the school difficulties are 
endless. The children of some of the inferior castes dare not even 
approach a school where higher lads are taught." 

Trevandrum.—* A Puliya (a man of very low caste) dare not come 
within ninety feet of the sacred person of a Brahman. From a Nair or. 
Sudra also, he must keep at a respectful distance. If he sees a high 
caste man approach, he must creep behind a hedge, or scramble up a 
bank, or get off the road somehow until the lordly “twice-born” (the 
Brahman) has passed on his way. He must cover his mouth lest his 
breath should taint the air ; he must speak of himself as “your slave,” 
never daring to use the personal pronoun. He is not allowed to clothe - 
himself above the waist.” Bren 

Now, in Bengal, as it has long been in England, edu 
great leveller, and there is nothing to prevent a lo) 
or Mohamedan of good ability and education from 
of the highest posts in the country. But this 1 
all class distinctions is not the Gy good fru ) 
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This Parliament of the People, if one might say so, has been holding its 
sittings year after year, and the fact is undeniable that, though still in its 
nonage, it has done some real tangible good to the country. But 
unfortunately for us, some Anglo-Indians of rank and influence who can- 
not bear the idea of the conquered nation striving with the race of con- 
querors on the same platform, have taken a firm stand against the move- 
ment and are trying all manner of means to throw obstacles in its way. 
But the stream, having commenced to run with considerable force, and 
advanced a good deal in its path, it seems now too late to arrest its 
progress altogether. Obstacles, however great, will be of very little avail, 
so far from putting a real impassable bar to it, will only serve to increase 
its vigour and rapidity. The true statesman is he who swims with 
the current of the nation’s thoughts and feelings and not against it. Our 
Impression is that, however Government may try to put down high 
education, as its present-day policy seems to point in that direction, its 
efforts are not likely to succeed in the end. The old East India Company 
pursued a different line of. conduct, and hence they succeeded in making 
India a land of peace, prosperity and progress. Surely, no ruler, 
however powerful he may be, can hope to win the hearts of his subjects, 
a which it behoves every good ruler to do, by trying to repress their 
| high hopes and aspirations, 

Sir Cecil Beadon was to 
Tetrograde move, He was, 
= native education, During 
ara idi native Patshalas were 
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such an ungracious attempt well deserved to be. The attempt was not 
exactly renewed by the next Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell; 
but thére is no doubt that he was not in favour of high education, 
though it must in fairness be admitted, he did much to extend primary 
education. Sir George was certainly a very able and energetic 
Governor, but with all his ability and official over-watchfulness he 
could not gain popularity, if he really deserved it. However, he did 
a deal of work within the few short years of his rule. He caused a 
census to be taken for the first time in Bengal, and took steps to improve 
road and canal communications. The posts of Sub-Deputies were of his 
making. The physique of Bengali youths also attracted his attention, 
and the useful practice of gymnastic exercises at schools and colleges dates 
from his time. The Economic Museum at Calcutta also owes its origin 
to him. During his rule a great territorial change look place. Assam 
was detached from the Bengal Presidency and formed into a separate 
Government with a Chief Commissioner at its head. Colonel Keatinge 
was the first Chief Commissioner of Assam, and he made his headquarters 
at the hill station of Shillong. 

Sir George was succeeded by Sir Richard Temple in 1874, when 
that really good and great man, Lord Northbrook, was the Viceroy. 
Temple had done knight's service in the late famine in Behar. Indeed, 
he was a miracle of energy, and on that occasion “ shunned all delights 
and lived laborious days." This very valuable service was probably the 
immediate cause of his lift to the Belvedere guddee. During Temple's 
rule, several new Sub-Divisions were established, and the elective sys- 
" tem was introduced into the Calcutta Municipality. The subject of 
> T education in all its aspects received his earnest attention. His rule is also 
signalised by the construction of the Calcutta-Howrah floating bridge 
under the guidance and supervision of the great Engineer-in-chief, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Bradford) Leslie, and by the completion of the 
Bengal Gazetteer by that eminent scholar and writer, the late Sir 
William W. Hunter. Sir Richard also did something for the science of 
Zoology, though more for the amusement of the public, by the establish- 

ment of the Zoological Garden at Alipur. But the two most important 
f. events which will ever keep his;rule fresh in the minds of the people 
are the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (now our 
gracious King-Emperor, Edward VII.) and the assumption of the 

y additional title of “Empress of India” by her late Majesty, QueenVictoria, 
+ "uem of sacred and revered memory. Asa counterpoise against these signs of 
: “plenty, prosperity and progress, there were serious disturbances in the 
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country, some of which owed their origin to human agency, and some, 
which were of a more terrible nature, to the workings of nature. 
There were agrarian disturbances in some of the districts of the Dacca 
Division; but they sink into insignificance when compared with the 
violent cyclone of the 1st and 15th October, 1874, which did immense 
damage to the Bardwan Division, and the far more violent cyclone and 
storm wave of the 31st October, 1875, which devastated considerable 
portions of the districts of Backergunge and Nowkhali. 

Sir Richard Temple having been raised to the Governorship of 
Bombay in succession to Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, his place on 
the Belvedere guddee was taken by Sir Ashley Eden, nephew of the well- 
known Governor-General, Lord Auckland. Like Sir William Grey, 
Eden was elevated tothe Bengal throne from the Chief Secretary’s 
chair. Many changes and improvements were made during Eden’s rule. 
The Persian language was superseded by the Kaithi in the Courts 
and Government offices in Behar. This change, however, does not appear 
to be well-advised, for Kazthi is not uniform in its characters in all places, 
nor isit so easy to write as Urdu. The rules for a cheap system of 
Bengal Civil Service were framed and published in 1878. Several new 
post offices were established and the money order system and post cards 
were introduced in 1880. The second census was taken in Bengal in 
1881, with the result that the population was found to have increased 
more than ten per cent. In the Education Department the posts of 
Assistant Inspectors were created by Eden, and the graded system extended 
to inferior officers according to their rank and pay, and an Engineering 
College established at Shibpur. The Darjeeling Railway line was opened 
for traffic in his time. But there was one act of his, which did not find 
favour with the community at large. This was the establishment of out- 
still distilleries, which, although it considerably increased the Excise 
Revenue, did a real injury to the moral condition of the people by the 
wider spread of drunkenness. A great political change also took place 
aad Eden’s rule. The Nawab Nazim of Bengal was made to retire from 
_ his position as such, contenting himself with the mere title of Nawab of 
rshidabad, and dia all trace of Mahomedan rule was wiped out at 
and for ever. 


was succeeded by Sir Rivers Thompson in 1882. Thompson’s 
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with India dates from a very early period. His father, Mr. G. 
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before he was raised to the Belvedere guddee. At the very outset of 
his career as Lieutenant-Governor, the Indian Education Commission 
was appointed, with Sir William Hunter as its President. The main object | 
of the inquiry was to investigate the working of the system introduced in { 
1850, and it was found that there was no serious flaw in the general 
outlines of the policy laid down at that time. Agriculture being the 
main source of the prosperity of Bengal, Thompson established an 
Agricultural Department for making improvements in it. The elective 
system, having worked well in Calcutta, was introduced into the 
mofussil municipalities. The District Boards were invested with some 
administrative powers in consequence of the introduction of the system 
of local self-government, a measure which will ever keep fresh the 
name of its founder, Lord Ripon, in the minds of the natives 
as having opened to them a new era of political life. In 
1883-84, an International Exhibition was held in Calcutta—the 
first undertaking ofits kind in India. The undertaking was suggested 
by Mr. Jules Joubert, but the idea was taken from the great 
Exhibition held in England in the year 1851, under the auspices 
of the late Prince Consort Albert the Good, as Tennyson calls 
him, and so graphically described by Mr. Martin. . The Bengal Tenancy 
Act, over which there was so much discussion and controversy, came 
into force in 1885. Several new post offices and telegraph offices were 
established. The Bethune School at Calcutta was raised to the status - 
of a college, and some native ladies won academic honour by obtain- 
ing B.A. and M.A. degrees. Asa good healthy sign of national culture 
and progress, the National Congress was established, of which the main. 
object has been to inform the Government in India as well as in 
England of the wants and grievances of the people. This has prove: 
boon to the country, but it has become an eyesore to Government. 
railways also received due attention at the hands of Sir Ri 
Thompson. A branch of the East Indian Railway was opene 
Bankipur to the Ganges at Digha Ghat. The Hoogh 
crossed at Gouripur by a splendid bridge, the importanc o 
engineering work is comparable with anythi 
previously attempted in India. The Tarkeswar branch line anc 
Diamond Harbour branch line were opened. - y new line was 
d. yten gh, and to 
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other. The Orissa Coast Canal was also opened during Thompson’s rule. 
The Queen-Empress' Jubilee was celebrated with great éclat on the roth 
February, 1887, and, five days after, the grand Jubilee Bridge over the 
Hooghly at Gouripur was opened by the Viceroy. 

Thompson's successor, Sir Stuart Colvin Bayley, belonged to a very 
renowned family. His father, Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, had 
acted provisionally as Governor-General of India for some months. The 
son was well worthy of the sire and proved a good ruler by conscientiously 
discharging his duties to the satisfaction of the people under his sway. 
The affairs of Sikkim, that ‘ land of rice,’ as it is known to Tibet, were 
settled once for all, and the British protectorate over it fully recognised, 
with exc/usive control over its internal administration and its foreign 
relations. An expedition was undertaken against the Lushai country, and 
the tribes who had raided into British territories were condignly 
punished. In the midst of those successes there befell some disasters 
which, however, no human efforts could have avoided, as they were 
caused by the“ whims and oddities” of nature. The terrible cyclone 
which raged in the Bay of Bengal on the 2sth May, 1887, wrecked two 
steam vessels, thereby causing serious loss to human life, while the two 
severe tornadoes which successively visited the towns of Dacca and 
Bhadreswar in April, 1888, not only killed human beings and 
cattle, but also did immense damage to property. The last year of 
Bayley’s rule opened with a very auspicious event, viz., the visit of the 
late lamented Prince Albert Victor, the eldest son of the present King- 
Emperor. His Royal Highness arrived in Calcutta on 3rd January, 
1890, and left for Benares ten days after. ` 

Bayley was succeeded by Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, in December, 
1890. In that very month the National Congress held its sixth sitting 
at Calcutta. Sir Charles was a very able and energetic officer, and his 

| rule rivalled that of Sir George Campbell in its activity and vigour. As 
s a great critic said of him, Elliott “was always too ferociously in 
earnest.” Such a rough-riding policy could not possibly be popular, 
and as a matter of fact, caused some friction. But Sir Charles did 
not care for popularity and, therefore, unswervingly worked on with 
his usual zeal, energy and earnestness. Survey and Settlement work 
engrossed a considerable portion of his time. The famous cadastral 


_ ed upon, will, nevertheless, remain a proud monument of hisrule. But 
5 € we give great credit for his moral courage, independence and 
le-mindedness, we cannot refrain from admitting that his energy was 
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not always applied in the right direction. In an unlucky hour he tried 
to interfere with the long established jury system in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency ; but public opinion, both in India and in England, having 
given its unanimous verdict against the attempt, he had to hold back.* 
There can, however, be no doubt that his rule has left an imperishable 
mark in the country. His labours for the improvement of the province 
in all matters of sanitation, education and public works were indefatig- 
able and were only limited by financial considerations. The Sanitary 
Drainage Act was passed by him in 1895. The best interests of the 
schoolboys were always at his heart. The Kidderpore Docks were also 
completed during his rule. The Chaukidari Act was passed in 1892, 
whereby it was provided that Chaukidars were to be appointed by the 
Magistrate on the nomination of the Panchayet; and Tehsildars to 
be appointed not only at the application of the Panchayet, but also 
at the direction of the Magistrate. The third census of Bengal was 
held on the 26th February, 1891, whereupon it was ascertained that 
within the last decade the population had increased by over 7 per cent. 
Some territorial additions and alterations were also made during Elliott's 
rule. A portion of the wild Lushai country was annexed and a new 
frontier district, with an area estimated at 24,000 square miles, was 
constituted from the 1st of April, 1891, under the name of South Lushai 
Hills, under a Superintendent. The Chittagong Hill Tracts were con- 
verted, from the 1st November, 1891, into a sub-division in charge 
of an Assistant Commissioner under the direct supervision of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong. The liberty of the press having been, as 
was thought by the powers that be, abused, the Bangobashi newspaper 
was prosecuted. The proprietor, editor, manager and publisher, who 
were so hauled up, having, however, expressed contrition, the matter 
was not pressed further, but the effect which the prosecution produced 
was successful all the same in checking what is so aptly called the 
license of the press. 

Thus, taking all things together, Sir Charles Elliott’s rule has 
proved beneficial to the country, and his name will, we feel sure, go 
down to posterity as that of an able and successful ruler of men. The 


* It is gratifying to observe that after ten years’ experience he has changed his view. In 
a speech which he made at a meeting of the East India Association held in London only 
recently, in which Mr. Beighton delivered a lecture on the Jury System in India, Sir Charles 
candidly said that he would not, ifhe were now called upon to react the part which he 
then acted, act as he did in 1892-93. He would recommend small change or possibly none. 
(See the Hindustan Review, November No. p. 461.) 
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country undoubtedly made an advance during his time. Mr. W. Buck- 
land, in his useful work on Bengal under the Lieutenant- Governors, says, 
“í There can be no question that great progress was achieved and the 
work better done in Bengal during the years 1890-95, and that Sir 
Charles Elliott deserved the whole credit for these improvements." 

The next Lieutenant-Governor was Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who 
like Grey and Eden before him, was raised from the Secretary's seat. In 
the very year in which he took over charge, an expedition was sent 
against the South Lushai country, and, as usual with such 
petty affairs, it proved a complete success. The refractory chiefs 
were made to pay tribute and furnish labour. In the next year the 
Bengal Municipal Act was passed. As Sir Alexander could not keep good 
health, the work done by him during his rule was comparatively small. 
He had, however, to meet some very serious disasters. The famine of 
1896-97 was the principal event of the time. But the difficulty, great as it 
was, was boldly met, and the matter well managed, by the light of 
experience and with the co-operation of all engaged. Not so the 
plague, which presented a far greater difficulty, as it was an altogether 
new visitation, and, therefore, the eye of old experience could be of 
little or no use in the matter of its repression. But these were not the 
only evils that Mackenzie had to combat. On the 1oth June, 1897, 
Bengal was overtaken by a terrible earthquake which was quite un- 
precedented, not only in its velocity but also in its character. A 
notable feature of it was the opening of fissures in the ground through 
which water and sand were ejected. This earth-shake was followed by 
the Chittagong cyclone in October, when Sir Alexander was away on 
leave, and Sir C. C. Stevens was acting as his Jocwm tenens. This good 
man did his best to repair the damage which had been done. He per- 
sonally went over to the spot and made all necessary arrangements. 
Mackenzie returned from leave in the beginning of the year 1898, and 
resumed his duties, Although he could not do much, still, what little 
he did he did well. As Mr. Buckland says: “ Everything he put his hand 
to, he did thoroughly and well. A leading journal described him as 
a strong, an able and honest ruler.” 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie was succeeded by Sir John Woodburn who 
assumed charge on the 7th April, 1898. As the new Governor was a 
perfect stranger to the province, not having served in it in any capacity 
whatever, it became necessary to acquaint himself with local conditions 
and to make the personal acquaintance of the leading officers of the 
__. Several districts. With this object in view, he, shortly after taking his 
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seat on the guddee at Belvedere, went on tours and stayed outside the 
capital longer than usual, not returning to it till March, 1899. By this 
time the dreaded plague had reappeared in Calcutta with greater severity 
than in either of the two previous years ; and in the rural parts of the 
Patna district there was an outbreak which, though a new-comer in that 
quarter, was none the less ofa virulent type. The dread of the hospital 
it was impossible to overcome ; mortality among plague cases is always 
great, andremoval toa plague hospital was regarded as a sentence of 
death. The sympathetic Governor tried his utmost to lessen the 
intensity of the panic, and in this he succeeded to a considerable extent. 

. Many of the towns-folk, who had left Calcutta more through dread of the 
plague hospital than through that of the plague itself, came back and 
resumed their usual avocations. Thus panic was softened with good 
understanding of some kind, and the ravages of plague too showed a con- 
siderable falling-off. 

The Calcutta Municipal Bill was the next matter of public interest 
|] that occupied the attention of Government. It had passed through 
several stages and had been subjected to a long and careful examination 
before it was presented to Sir John, so that he had in a manner no 
B other alternative left than to pass it, and pass it he did into law after 
|] making some minor alterations. The Corporation which thus received 

| 4. anew constitution raised a loan of five-and-thirty lakhs mainly for the 
i extension of its drainage works. The scheme under which three sub= 
| Judges had been appointed to act also as assistant sessions judges was 
continued, and some of these officers have acted temporarily as district 

and sessions judges; and not only was the status of sub-judges raised, 

but the highest tribunal in the land had also had its share of Government 
favour given to it. The Secretary of State for India in Council 
sanctioned proposals by which the salary of a Puisne Judge of the High 
Court at Calcutta was increased to Rs. 4,000 per mensem, and certain 
alterations were made in the leave rules applicable to that Court; at the 
same time it was ruled that a High Court Judge should be called on to 
retire on attaining the age of sixty years. The Secretary of State also 
communicated his sanction to a scheme by which a grade of three 
judgeships on Rs. 3,000 per mensem would be established and the special 
appointments of Legal Remembrancer and Judicial Commissioner in 

Chota Nagpore would be merged in the general cadre of Judges. 

Whilst the Province was thus exhibiting signs of improvement = 
in some directions, the peace of the : premier district in Chota 
ae Nagpore was disturbed by the sudden rising of the’ Mundas. These - 
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semi-barbarous aborigines form about one-fifth of the population of the 
Ranchi district, and their rising threatened to act over again the dread- 
ful drama of the Santal Rebellion in the fifties. But vigorous measures 
were promptly taken, with the happy result that before long they were 
put down and peace again spread her silken wings. Their ringleaders 
were captured and kept in ** durance vile,” which they verily deserved. 
The most notorious of the lot, Bisva, died in prison. 

Sir John Woodburn was quietly ruling the provinces and winning 
the golden opinions of the people under his sway, when the time for 
celebrating the Coronation of His Majesty Edward VII. at Delhi drew 
nigh. He had an earnest desire to take an active part in that grand affair 
and thus prove himself a faithful subject and an equally loyal servant. 
But it appears that the Great Disposer of events, whose ways are dark 
and mysterious, had ordained otherwise, for only a few days before 
the time appointed for the performance of that splendid ceremonial, 
the cruel angel of death knocked hard at his door and flew away with 
his soul from this world into the next. Thus passed away one of 
Bengal’s good and popular Governors. Sir John’s rule, short as it was, 
proved a success, and he was held in high esteem by the people under 
his control. 

Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser, who was Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces at the time of Sir John’s demise, was appointed 
to the place thus left vacant by the latter; but as he was then acting 
as President of the Police Commission, Mr. James Austin Bourdillon, 
. who was the senior man available in the country, was provisionally 
appointed to occupy the guddee at Belvedere. Mr. Bourdillon took his 
seat on the 22nd November, 1902. Little did he hope that he 
would have to hold it long, but, as a matter of fact, he held it much 
ager than he had expected ; for, after the labours of the Police Commis- 
were completed, the new Lieutenant-Governor took three months’ 
absence on account of his health, 

E At last Sir Andrew returned from leave and assumed charge of his 
office, when Mr, Bourdillon was sent to Mysore as Political Resident 
at the Court of the Maharaja. The new Governor has a very delicate 

; namely, the question of the proposed partition of the 
whic he ‘holds sway, and time alone will show how he deals 
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from different standpoints, we feel bound to say that British rule has proved 
a success, and if there are some defects in it here and there, they are 
more than counterbalanced by its manifold advantages. What the 
people most complain of are the somewhat heavy burden of taxation, 
unequal distribution of Government favours, all but absolute exclusion of 
Natives from high posts, therapid decline of some of the most important 
native industries, and the steady risein the prices of the necessaries of 
life. The great poet Camoens made too much of his countrymen's sway 
in India, when, in the ecstasy of patriotic song, he exclaimed in the 
language of flattery, 


* Beneath their sway majestic, wise and mild, 
Proud of her Victor's laws, thrice happy India smiled." 


But Portuguese India was confined to a very small portion, and was: 
almost like a patch in a picture when compared with the vast and varied! 
empire of the present rulers. One may very well hold sway in a 
few towns and villages and thus earn popularity at a cheap rate ; but it 
is very difficult to govern a mighty kingdom like the British Raj with 
credit. Thus, the task which the English have before them in India is. 
very hard indeed, and, needless tosay, requires the utmost care, diligence 
and wisdom to execute it to the satisfaction of all parties, Therein lies: 
skilful statesmanship, and hence there are occasional slips at times. But 
we verily hope that under British rule as it now stands, the blame cast 
upon his countrymen in India by the good and pious poet of the Zask 
will be soon wiped out, and the flattering words ofthe Portuguese Homer 
realised in the case of our present mighty rulers. May our cherished 
hope be soon realised, crowning the land with peace, plenty and progress— 
is what we earnestly and fervently pray to the Great Disposer of events! 


SHAMBHOO CHUNDER DEY, 


84 
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“TILL THE SEA GIVE UP HER DEAD.” 

HRIS HALDANE had always regarded himself as a thoroughly 

honourable man ; more, he prided himself on high principles, 
such high principles as made the delicate aroma of old-world chivalry. 
He often had on his tongue romantic lines, “No maiden owes her scaith 
tome, I never broke a vow,” “I could not love thee dear so much 
loved I not honour more." The man was brave, reckless, well enough 
looking as most people would have said. One or two more perspicacious 
of his own sex now and again caught distant glimpses of the hidden 
volcano, a few women had for periods all too deliciousand transient known 
that that face realised and satisfied their ideals. Everything weak, 
tender, especially young and beautiful, appealed to the abundant super- 
fluities of bis strength. Chris had an inexhaustible capacity for pet- 
ting, but the succession of pets, adorable children, worshipping dogs, bud- 
‘ding maidens had never penetrated the middle stratum of his character. 
Below the levels of charming, half-playful, protectively paternal cares- 
Singness lurked latent only half suspected possibilities, in a word, had 
lain dormant, for more than thirty years, the real emotional man, the 
fiery living soul. 

And then Chris Haldane met Nellie Shelton. A formal meeting 
to all outward seeming, an exchange of formal words, but the hidden 
sleeping soul of each had suddenly awaked, and with a startled joy at 
recognition leapt in wild greeting to their eyes: From that moment 
there had been no pause, no faltering, no going back. Nellie Shelton 
was lofty-minded, true and pure, pure as the driven snow ; Chris 
Haldane was, or always had been, fastidiously honourable; he told him- 
self over and over again, so often that he almost believed it, that he 
would not, could not be a villain. But from the tumultuous moment in et 
which these long parted, eagerly expectant spirits found and claimed each a 
other at last, the elemental powers seemed to have superseded all the 
hollow old conventions, overflowed and obliterated the familiar land- 

marks. They had known each other so long, they had waited for each 
other so long, now they had met and—it was too late. i) 
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So they drifted—drifted slowly out of reality, which had an ugly 
trick of suddenly throwing across the screen of passionate fancies, the 
entirely superfluous and incongruous figures of Mr. Shelton and Mrs. 
Haldane—out of reality into a faeryland of their own, Here was Nel- 
lie’s own pleasaunce, in which she was enthroned as a spiritual Queen. 
Here every fabled flower, every bird of sweetest song, gaudy winged 
butterflies surrounded her ; the sun shone always, many-hued, radiant, 
and when Chris crossed the gossamer bridge leading out of the dull 
every-day world into this faery kingdom to do homage to his heart’s 
heart, love-laden zephyrs sighed musically through the shimmer- 
ing air . . . A perfect idyll, Chris often declared ; and as often 
swore by all he held most sacred, that it should never be translated 
from the terms of spiritual fancy and the realms of unreality into 
the coarse forcible language of Mrs. Grundy. Butthereisa rough 
inexorableness about facts. Bill Shelton was a fact, and rapidly becom- 
ing an unpleasantly obtrusive fact. Chris had to admit reluctantly 
that his utmost ingenuity had failed to find an appropriate corner 
in this idyll for Bill Shelton. The man was obviously growing 
jealous. It was very absurd, but it was also very embarrassing, 
He was a thick-headed, bull-necked, unimaginative fellow. He 
certainly would not understand the situation as Chris would have 


_wished him to understand it; but he would as certainly understand 


it in his own banal way. And that would mean scandal and 
unhappiness for Nellie. Already Chris was uneasily aware that 
Nellie was not happy. Was he happy himself? When the drift- 
ing began it had all looked so simple and so easy and so utterly 
delightful. They knew that they belonged to each other by the sup- 
reme decree of a mysterious affinity ; they had never doubted that had 
they met earlier, had fate not been such a bungler, they would never 
have had to bemoan the sad, hopeless might-have-been ; but as it was, 
surely they had love enough to spare for each other without, with- 
out—and just here the programme would become a little nebulous 
and evasive. All love's sophistry failed to frame the precise satisfying 
definitions, ‘Oh, but weknow, don't we, you and I, Chris, that we won't be 
wicked? Say Chris,” and Nellie would look strainingly out of the depths 
of her inmost heart into his eyes, to pierce his soul for the answer, “Say, 
dear, that it isn't really wrong, only unconventional,” Of course he said 
it with fervent protestations, and believed it, or thought that he did. 
Then they would stop the vain casuistry and laughingly abandon them- 
selves to what they meant to be, hoped would be, the innocent delight 
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of perfect comradeship. '* The bird of time has buta little way to flutter, 
and the bird is on the wing," would ripple off Nellie's smiling lips, and 
| thus, with a fine pagan appreciation of the glorious content of the 
present, and careless disregard of the future, ‘carpe diem,’ for their 
motto, they wove the golden threads of an ethereal romance. They 
ought to have been so perfectly happy. Nota cloud should have dar- 
kened even the tiniest corner of their stainless heaven. We shall love 
our own all the better for having thus nobly loved each other, they 
would repeat ; poor blind rebels against the hard practical limitations 
imposed upon the most spiritual affinities by thelaw of meum and tuum. 
The concrete embodiment of this law in the unsympathetic person of 
Mr. Shelton obtruded itself more and more persistently. There were 
crumpled rose-leaves ; Nellie was restless, plainly unhappy ; Chris found 
himself repeating more often than seemed quite necessary, with furious 
conviction, that he was not a blackguard. He felt annoyed at being 
obliged to stoop to this sordid self-justification. Certainly it was not so 
easy asit had at first appeared to live even a sacred fraction of this 
troublesome life, wholly in the ideal. Chris Haldane, standing before 
his glass, arranging his evening tie, was ill at ease. He was not a man 
to condemn-himself lightly, and it sickened his proud sensitive nature 
even to think of Nellie, the idolof his faeryland brought (and there 
was the sting of it), brought by /zm, within reach of vulgar censorious 
tongues, ber starry eyes veiled, her snowy mantle smirched. Yet 
this foul possibility was being forced upon him; the stern logic 
of facts presented it to his indignant eyes as less remote even 
than a possibility, a rapidly nearing probability. He had believed 
himself so strong, he had believed Nellie even stronger; yet as 
the gliding hours slipped smirking by, the truth was being borne 
in upon him. He shivered as at the touch of an icy hand, yet 
the night was still and sultry, “Shipwreck of two lives," he muttered 
to himself, * aye, shipwreck of four lives, that is what it means j 
utter hopeless shipwreck”—he tugged angrily at the ends of his tie. A 
pale reflection stared back at him from the glass out of smouldering eyes. 
- "Yes, I know,” he went on addressing it in a tone of perfect detachment, 
was all your fault, Haldane. And yet, God knows, you meant no harm. 
I suppose no one ever does mean any harm, just at the very begin- 
g- You thought yourself above mortal laws, above mortal weak- 
- you, Chris Haldane? Oh, you fool, you bitter, bitter fool, And 
With smothered passion and smothered sin away at the 
y ing phrases with yourself, excusing yourself 
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with ‘Please, Sir, I never meant it,’ just like that fellow Kipling's contemp- 
tible thrice-damned Tomlinson. Yes, Nell darling, I know you love 
me with all that is best and highest in your lovely soul, and I, Nell, 
Jove you much too well for Z44£" A spasm passed over the marble 
facein the glass, there was an agony in the burning eyes. “To-night, 
Nell, it must end, there is no other way ; it may not be too late, it ought 
not to be too late—we have been straying in pleasant meadows, dear, but 
all paths lead to the'precipice. To-night it ends.” A sweat broke out on 
his brow. “To think of never seeing you again, never hearing your sweet 
voice again, never, never.” ... An hour or two later they were sitting to- 
gether ina quiet corner. The other guests, the lights, the music, did not 
exist; it was the supreme hour to which both had against their will often - 
enough looked forward. The dream had been dreamed, the idyll complet- 
ed, and now, the hour of dissolution and farewell. Their conversation had 
been faint and desultory ; they understood each other so perfectly, these 
two, there was little need of speech between them. On both lay heavy 
the cloud of parting. At last Chris. said, “I am going away to-morrow 
morning, Nell.” “Yes, Chris,” softly, “I knew it, it had to come, perhaps 
the sooner the better. But we have been very, very happy,Chris, haven't 
we?" There was a little catch in the voice, and the brave, pure 
eyes looked into his through a sparkle of sudden dew. “Going away, 
Nell darling, not for a day or a week but for ever, Do you understand ? 
. It almost breaks my heart to say it; I hardly know whether I under- 
stand it myself.” “ For ever, for ever," she repeated musingly. “ Chris, 
dear, is it possible ? What is to become of me—without you—I am 
young yet. Oh; Chris, the long, | long endless years—alone.” A comic 
man was singing a song ; it grated cruelly. The verandah opened int 
the garden. “ Come, darling,” he said huskily, “let us say our last good 
bye under the stars, away from all this.” There was a little rustic 
under a flowering tree; the jarring notes were less audible. Over 
a splendid star blazed Lom the night. “We have been tri 
ideal, darling, haven't we," he said. “But it was an 
No hell could have been deep enough for ime, had 
upon you, so it is better to end it while I can still hop 
will not be less sweet, less noble, for having met 
good-bye, only au revoir, even though we may 
again in this world. » Another performer hadt: 
man. “Kiss me good-bye, kiss me au revo 
why did we meet if this 1 
er-sweet of | memorie 
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fair flower-like face and kissed her, and she clung about his neck in a 
momentary abandon. “ Oh Chris, Chris, is it really the end, won't your 
spirit some time be with mine, some time did I say, always—always"— 
and the singer at the piano sang resonantly, * Till the sea give up her 
dead.” 

A short time afterwards Haldane walked as usual into the club. 
A raging fire seemed to be blazing about his heart; outwardly he was 
calm and composed. Only a line or two about the mouth and the strange 
pallor of his face told of the ordeal through which he had passed. Some 
of the men were playing bridge. Shelton stood looking on. Piquet 
was his game. He liked high stakes. “Hullo, Haldane,” said one of 
the men, * you are looking hipped. What’sup? Where have you 
been?” “Oh I’ve just been at Mrs. Malcolm’s musical soirée. Hot 
and dull, pheugh ! what a night.” “ Been at Mrs. Malcolm’s, did you 
Say?" enquired Shelton, * didn't know music was in yourline. By the 
way, my wife was there, wasn't she? Did you see her? ” The words 
were ordinary enough, but they produced a kind of tension in the air 
which drew curious eyes upon the speakers. ** Yes, I saw her, and said 
good-bye to her,” replied Haldane quietly, * as I shall shortly do to all 
you fellows. That is why I looked in. I'm off to-morrow.” ** Oh ; indeed” 
said Shelton, “ I hardly thought you would have tired of us so soon. Com- 
tt ing back, I suppose?” “No. I'm going home; may take the China route, 
fi may have a try for a tiger before I start, may do any one of a hundred 
i things, but I'm not coming back,” The two men looked hard at each 
other. The easy indifference of Haldane's tone galled Shelton. It gave 
him no opening, “I suppose," he said jeeringly, “that in view of this sud- 
den resolve you'll be wanting to run off and pack up. No time fora last 
flutter ? Don’t feel inclined to make a night of it ?” 

* Do you?" Again the men looked at each other. Shelton drawled 
that for his part he won't mind a party at piquet. ‘ With pleasure I 
Can spare an hour or two. Here,” tc an attendant, " bring me an iced 
Whiskey and soda”; then to Shelton, * Have a drink " 

“Oh no, thanks, not just yet—with you,” he added in a low meaning 


voice. Haldane merely raised an eyebrow. His thoughts were busy, 
zr 


ES bout cards, but his last experiences, bis immediate future. After ' 


What could people say ? His departure was sudden, yes, but his busi- 
ad wide ramifications, taking him here and there over the face of 
arth, leaving him ample leisure, too, for those plunges into 


d Be ‘plored regions in which the wildness and untamed 
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long ago was it—three, four, six months, all his life? He was answer- 

able to no man for his movements. To-morrow he would write to his 

wife; telling her that he had suddenly made up his mind to have a look at 

some of the central Asian marts, Thibet, Siberia, and so home, when a 

month or two of the desert, and association with primitive men, had worn 

off theedge of his misery. There was only the rest of this evening to get 

through ; it ought not to be difficult. But Shelton plainly meant to be 

nasty—here he glanced speculatively at him under lowered lids. Yes, 

he had been drinking. Always a quarrelsome man over the cards, 

to-night he meant quarrelling, cards or no cards. The cause must be 

cards, then, nothing but cards ; if the man wanted to make a brawl out at 

his carefully nursed jealousy the true cause must be hidden. Nellie's fair 

name must not be blown on ; at all costs there must be no scandal. While 

| these thoughts flashed through Haldane's mind, new cards had been 

| brought, a corner table arranged and half unconsciously Haldane found 

himself sorting his hand. It was drawing towards midnight ; if he could 

keep Shelton absorbed in play for an hour or so, most if not all the other 

men would have gone, then if Shelton wanted a row— his repressed pas- 

sion leapt up at the thought ! At the moment he felt that nothing in the 

world would please him better than a chance of having it out alone with 

Shelton, man to man, to the death. The stakes were high, the play 

went on with varying fortune. Shelton was a born gambler and when 

} ihe spell was on him he almost forgot what lay at the back of his 

; . Savage desire to beat his nonchalant opponent. One by one the tired 

loungers, the less enthusiastic players dropped away. A party of 

- veteran, hard-bitten bridge-players kept one table, they were sure to 

t A sit up to closing time. There was only one other now, and up to this 

j point Shelton had not shown much more than his usual bad temper. 

He now proposed to raise the stakes. Haldane consented without 

7 emotion. The last lounger caught the figure, his interest was aroused. 

i Hn He came up to Haldane and asked whether he objected to being E 

looked over. Ordinarily the most courteous and indifferent of men, 3 

Haldane would have replied, with pleasure. But hewanted this man 
togo; the fewer the better. He felt instinctively that Shelton, with 
better feeling than he had given him credit for, was really playing his 

game. But he had been drinking on his own account. His excite- 

ment was apparent, his pent-up anger might overleap restraint at any - 

moment. So Haldane answered coldly. “i When I'm playing high, Scott, E 

I prefer not to be looked over." Scott gave him a look of surprise. and E i 

annoyance ; then met Shelton’s eye in which there was an ugly look T 
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did not altogether understand. It suggested verified suspicion. Scott 
concluded that the atmosphere was becoming heavily charged ; he was 
a quiet man who hated rows, so with rather a stiff good-night, he left. 
From this moment the luck went all in Haldane’s favour. Both were 
good and both were rapid players. In less than an hour quite a pile of 
1.0.U.’s had accumulated at Haldane's elbow. The large card room 
was empty of all save the four old gentlemen playing bridge, and the 
two ostensibly playing piquet. 

“There, Shelton, your luck's dead out. I think we'd better stop now.” 
Haldane lay back in his chair and yawned. He knew it would prove 
a challenge. “ I want my revenge,” said Shelton in a low. voice of con- 
centrated passion. “ You've had it—all the time.” There was a dangerous 
light in the steel blue eyes that met and held Shelton's gaze. His own 
black eyes were blazing with passion. ** Had it, all the time,” he repea- 
ted, weighing the words, then pointed with a sneering laugh to the heap 
of L.O.U.s. “Come, Haldane, let's playa final rubber, for something big.” 
His voice was husky and thick ; the men's eyes held each other like 
crossed rapiers. He went on, “You're a bit of a poet, ain't you, bit ofa 
troubadour, gallant, everything— we might play for something that 
thymes’—he was half choking—“ aye, what would you suggest, for exam- 
ple, as a rhyme, if I said Life." Then Haldane answered, leaning across 
the table and speaking clearly but coldly and very low,“ Bah! 
man, don’t be melodramatic. You're beside yourself; don’t be a fool,” and 
the devil in bim prompted him to add carelessly, * I've won all I want 


from you long ago." '* What the hell do you mean by that?" snarled 


Shelton savagely. Haldane merely turned over the little heap of I.O.U.s 
and again the men looked each other squarely in the face. Shelton 
bent forward, “ You didn’t mean that.” Haldane broke in in a high 
voice, * You are becoming offensive, Sir. T']l play no more. I tell you 
again I've won all I care to win of you to-night? And Shelton, taking 
his cue, cried loudly : ** Then I say, by God! you've done it by packing 

le cards. You're a sneaking coward and a thief." The bridge 
yers were rising at the sound of the angry voices, and the furious 
usation. Haldane and Shelton both sprang to their feet. Haldane 
| to the four bridge players, said: “ Stand back, gentlemen, you 


fighter. Hehad never doubted that if it came 
uld easily guard his head. Then, too, he was 
de ; With a fixed object. He must 
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put Shelton hors de combat, silence his tongue for a time. When 
he came to his senses after Haldane had gone, and realised that 
he would never see him again he would surely not undeceive 
anybody. No one need ever suppose that the affray had any 
other origin than a vulgar card squabble. That was Haldane’s 
idea. He had worked up to it so deliberately, and it was all 
coming off exactly as he had expected. He must knock Shelton out. 
Shelton, on the other hand, was possessed of a blind fury ; he wanted 
to smash up this insolent disturber of his peace, in his heart of hearts 
he would have liked to kill him. Implacable rage and brute force, 
pitted against calculating skill, such were the conditions of the furious 
fight of which the four old gentlemen found themselves horrified and 
unwilling spectators. Thud, thud, thud the powerful blows went home, 
and the faces of both men were disfigured and spattered with blood. 
The fury and force of Shelton's attack went beyond Haldane's expecta- 
tions ; he reeled back from a fierce slog and: for a moment doubted whe- 
ther he could recover himself in time. But he was game to the back- 
bone and had held his own in many a rough company. With a great 
effort he pulled himself together and sparred for wind. Shelton pressing 
his advantage came on at him like a whirlwind. Under the rain of 
blows Haldane at last saw his opportunity. Smash went his fist, with 
the whole weight of his body behind it, on the point ofthe jaw. Shelton 
collapsed in a senseless huddled heap onthefloor. Then Haldane 
addressed the onlookers. “See to him, gentlemen, I owe you my 
sincerest apologies. What could Ido? You heard what he said to 
me?” And taking his hat, he left the club and walked swiftly home. 
up It was past two o'clock; his servants had gone to bed. He lita lamp 

s and paced restlessly up and down the room. The table was littered 

with correspondence ; the mail had come in. There was a letter from 

ry his wife. He opened it and began to read it listlessly, then by degrees 
LY, with poignant stabs of self-reproach. It was all so loyal, so loving, 
He groaned and buried his head between his hands. Yes, my poor 

Shelton, he said to himself, blundering fool that you are, you weren't 

A so far wrong, after all; “ cowardly sneaking villain” was it? Well, 
EN God knows I feelall that and more. Poor little woman, poor little 
: woman! Well I’m coming back to you. . . His eye suddenly caught 
the edge of a telegram cover buried under the letters. He opened it, 

read with fixed dry eyes, then, “ Thank God for that,” he murmured 

"m softly, “ she will never know ; I shall never have made her life unhappy. 
* Thank God she didn't live tosee the clay feet of her idol.” For 
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Mrs. Haldane was dead. The next morning Haldane disappeared as 
completely as though the earth had swallowed him up. There was 
no scandal. Nellie Shelton carried her fair head as proudly as ever. 
Some malicious friends pretended to think that she looked pale, as 
though she were fretting, and nodded and winked knowingly to each 
other. In a month Haldane seemed to be utterly forgotten. 

About a year later Chris Haldane walked the deck of a home- 
ward bound ocean tramp. He hademerged from the great deeps and 
solitudes of the wilderness, thinking, hoping that he had schooled his 
rebellious heart if not to forget, to bear. He loved the sea, and 
because he loved it truly for its own sake, he loved to traverse its 
vast changeable expanse in insignificant, grimy tramp boats. They 
were full of whisperings, he used to say, told you the strangest, saddest, 
most thrilling tales. For the only place in which you can attune your- 
self thoroughly to the infinite mystery and the inexhaustible romance 
of the sea is the spray encrusted, battered, unkempt, but staunch old 
sea-going tramp. Haldane knew the Captain of the Shamrock, knew 
the boat, and liked them well. And aboveall, he liked the perfect freedom, 
the perfect rest. He was not yet broken in enough to endure the prim 
conventions and society routine of a regular liner. He could not 
step straight out of wild solitudes, of whichthe very immensity and 
calm fell like a healing opiate upon his bruised soul, into the glare and 


' the straitening boundaries of fashionable circles. And this was the 


transition he had chosen, this long monotonous voyage with no com- 
pany but that of the Captain and the mates—and his memories. They 
had been some days at sea, and were now in the track of the liners. 
Chris Haldane whiled away the featureless hours reading a little, 
listening occasionally to the second mate, who had a passable voice and 
a passion for sentimental songs, studying the inscrutable and ever 
varying face of the sea he loved, and thinking—thinking, 

Tt was late afternoon. Haldane leant over the bulwarks and with 
the eye of an experienced sailor, noted the signs of the weather. The 
Sea looked ominously calm, but there was a great swell, and the long 
undulating heave of the unbroken wave hinted at the awakening 
Movements of a sleeping Titan. The sun was going down behind a 
murk of purple cloud; the air was heavy, thick and motionless. Just 
then the mate struck up on his banjo: Haldane was absorbed in 
watching the sunset, absorbed too in thoughts from which, in spite of 
the most desperate resolution, he had never been able to free himself. 
The panorama of sea and sky faded away from his sight. Again he stood 
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in an eastern garden ; there was a fair face close to his own, he verily 
thought he heard the unforgotten, unforgettable words, * Your spirit will 
be with mine always, always,” and—he started and trembled, it was only 
the mate singing“ Till the Sea give up her dead.” Haldane pulled 
himself together and laughed mirthlessly. “ An omen surely "—the dark- 
ness was coming on apace—‘ there's something uncanny about the 
night, about as unlike that other—and yet why is it so near again, all 
about me? I feel wonderfully lighthearted ; perhaps, perhaps,” and his 
eyes strained wistfully as though to catch.a far distant view, “ perhaps 
to-night, the end." Hetooka turn or two up and down the deck 
muttering to himself “ the moving finger writes, and having writ, moves 
on,. . .norall your tears wash outa word of it” . . “ If things had fallen 
out differently, if I had gone home, if—if, no it would never have been the 
same again, I could only have taken home a colourless shell, the living 
fire of love was only kindled to go out with my spirit, to be with that 
other spirit, always, always, till the sea give up her dead.” He paused and 
looked up to the sky, the black threatening sky, hat in hand ; the rising 
wind blew the curling hair back from his temples; there was a fierce 
glad expectant look in his glowing eyes, but all he said, in a low voice, 
was:“ Ah! Thank God for that at least,— more, much more, than I 
deserved." s 

Haldane had sailed these seas many times in all sorts of weather. 
Cyclones he had often weathered, but there are cyclones and cyclones. 
Some instinct warned him that to-night would be a night to remem- 
ber, if, ifthe thought was definite enough, but he hardly troubled to 
put it into words. He stepped into the chart room to look at the 
barometer. Then he whistled softly to himself. “Going to be a dirty 
night, Captain” he said cheerily a little later. The old sailor shook his 
head ominously. ‘ We don't often meet trouble half-way sir, specially 
with passengers. But you are more than half a sailor yourself, I think, 
and I don't mind telling you that I expect it will be heavy weather to- 
night, very heavy weather.” 

There was a fever in Haldane's blood; he could not account for 
the recklessness of his mood, for the wild sympathies of joy and 
defiance which surged up in him to meet the elemental forces which 
were suddenly beirig let loose on the struggling Shamrock. He had no 
thought of going to rest. Not only because there was little chance of 
rest that night for any on board the Shamrock, but because he would 
not have missed a single detail of this comprehensively magnificent 
display of Nature's fury. The storm gathered force and intensity as the 
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hours passed. Sea and sky met ina seething, swirling cauldron of 
'spume, and in the thickest of it, shrieking, groaning, straining, gasping, 
the tough little Shamrock wallowed and battled desperately for dear life. 
The wild blood rushed tumultuously through Haldane’s veins: he was 
in his element ; the appalling forces let loose upon him called forth all 
the resistances of his high spirit, and he knew that they could not harm 
him, that he was greater than they, because he feared them not. 
Through all his mood ran a vein of strange, strong, intoxicating 
exhilaration, He thought he had never felt so supremely happy. 
Hanging on with all his strength to a stanchion, he watched the great 
seas swirl around and over the labouring ship. All of a sudden the 
black cloud canopy was riven, and flash after flash of lurid lightning 
threw back the inky curtains of the night. It must have been near 
midnight, the lightning was almost incessant, and Haldane, revelling in 
the majesty of the spectacle, felt the secret and inexplicable joy which 
had taken possession of him rising higher and higher. Then in the 
blaze of a splendid flash, he saw Nellie. Her hands were stretched 
towards him; her beautiful eyes had no fear in them, only eager 
expectation, which melted instantly on meeting his own, into peaceful 


assurance, 
One second the radiant vision shone, then black darkness and the 
crashing rattle of thunder. ** So we meet at last, Sweetheart," Haldane € 


said to himself quietly, “ and this time 1 think we shall not part again 
till the sea give up her dead.” It had appeared to him the most 
natural thing in the world, a thing which did not in the least surprise 
him, a thing which explained so much, and on its appearance showed 
him that it had been expected. . . . . Gray dawn found Haldane t 
still on deck. The tempest was abating, the Shamrock was going to 
weather it after all. There was no trace of fatigue or weariness on 
Haldane's face; his had not been the involuntary vigil of the over- ry 
worked, but a glorious communion with all that was most germane to : 
him in Nature, inspired by more than a hope, by the most confident 
assurance that he was drawing near to his peace. The intentness of 
; his gaze showed that he was looking for something, expecting some- A 
i thing. The light was still very faint, and the sea, running mountains sd 
high, cut off the horizon at all points. The look-out man hailed just as -— 
; Haldane found what he was seeking— '* Large steamer away on the 
ib port bow, disabled and signalling." 
EN. As the Shamrock drew near to the sinking ship Haldane and the y; 
, , Captain tried to make her out. “One of the smaller liners certainly,” the ` 
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Captain said, * probably has half a dozen passengers aboard. Wonder 
what happened to her.' Oneof her boats crowded with people was 
making desperately for the Shamrock. When it came within hail the 
officer in charge shouted that his ship the“ Rodney Hall," was sinking: 
fast; propeller shaft had smashed and driven a hole menge the hull; 

one boat had foundered; that load and his own made up most of the: 
tale of crew and passengers, but some were leit. “ Our lifeboat, I 
think, Captain ? " said Haldane. “ Man, it's an awful sea, it's a terrible: 

- “ Won't you call for volunteers, Captain? We can't let those 

people go down without trying to bring them off,” and as he said it 
Haldane knew as surely as he wasa living man who one at least on 
board that ill-fated ship was. With a sigh the Captain shouted 
“Volunteers for the lifeboat.” Six men at once stepped forward, 
** I'm going too, Captain,” said Haldane. In vain the Captain remon- 
strated. “ This ain't your job, sir, this is a seaman's job." “ Ah, 
Captain," replied Haldane with a Erg; smile, * you don't know oss 
very much this is my job. I never in my life took up one I liked so 
well." 

By the time the boat was launched the rescuers had learnt that 
there were five or six persons only left on the ill-fated * Rodney Hall” ;. 
that all the other boats had been smashed or carried away, and that 
the ship could scarcely swim another hour . .. . ... As the cockle- 
shell of a lifeboat riding over the mountainous waves approached the 
foundering steamer, the boatswain realised the terrible difficulties of 
the undertaking. ‘I doubt, sir,” he bellowed to Haldane who was. 
pulling bow, * that we'll not be able to get a soul off in this sea." 

* Never say die, Boatswain,” Haldane roared back, * we can try, man ;: 
try as British sailors always have done and will do." Then softly to: 
himself, “ One of them has been waiting for me so long, so very long." 

In another five minutes they were, dodging about the wreck. A 
small group of men and one woman were plainly visible on the slanting: 
half-submerged deck. ** Yes, I knew she would wait for me, she would 
noi have gone till I came," Haldane said to himself. Splendidly 
handled, the life-boat swept close up against the ship. Haldane stood 
up in the bows as she rose on a lofty wave. Without surprise, Nellie 
and Chris looked once more into the depths of each other's souls. It q 
was neatly done. As the lifeboat sank away into the trough of a — 
mighty wave, Nellie lay in Chris’ arms, pressed against his passionately 
beating exultant Dent * I knew yeu would come, Obris 2 we 
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| when the storm was at its worst? And now, true heart of my heart, we 
| are together and nothing shall take you from me till the Sea"—'* Look | 
| out! " roared the Boatswain ..... The storm, in its expiring throes | 
| and the accomplishment of its purpose, flung up a mountainous wave 
; of which the crest was now hanging over the bows of the boat. Out 

of the flurry and the wreckage, one by one the Boatswain and the five 

seamen got to the capsized boat. Slowly they righted it. “ They're both 
| gone,” said the Boatswain thickly, it must have been a matter of nigh 
half an hour since.” He looked hopelessly over the racing seas. Undaun- | 
i tedly they set themselves to take off the remaining survivors, 


t 

: CLEM FRANKS. 
i l 

1 


THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


ARD striving with myself; bewildered, blinded, 
Dazed by the thousand thoughts of men on Heaven 

And Hell ; turning away in the dark, unminded 

To accept of such : sudden, the sky was riven, 


And the storm broke! . . . Then in my heart, like thunder, 
A light shone and a voice spoke, and I viewed 

My own soul to its depths, peopled with wonder, 

Where I had thought that there was solitude. 


I looked and knew, without a sage's telling ; 
UNS Deep and unborrowed the conviction fell ; 
_ The Truth I sought in my own soul was dwelling ; 
my own hands was my own Heaven and Hell. 


DOROTHY CORNISH. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In the month of December various activities in 
India are seen focussed in meetings which attract 
visitors and delegates from all parts of the country. It is, indeed, 
a law of nature that attraction varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, and all parts of the land are not equally represented in 
these gatherings ; yet they may fairly be supposed to be more or 
less representative of what may comprehensively be described as 
New India. Their object—or, to be more accurate, their tendency 
—may be defined in one word, which has been made familiar to us 
by Bagehot—Nation-making. A modern prophet has said that 
‘(nations are getting obsolete” under the influence of steam and 
commerce; that they have lost their old omnipotence, and that the 
patriotic tie does not hold. This is true to a certain extent, 
especially in the case of nations made, and not to be made. The 
ambition of Western statesmen now is to make Empires, rather 
than nations. We here have not yet completed the nation-making 
stage. The process, as it is carried on, or as it unconsciously deve- 
lops under modern environments, produces a result somewhat 
different from the type the decadence of which the political philo- 
sopher has noticed. The new type is more responsive to external 
influence, and is not hardened and narrowed by old-world prejudices 
and the spirit of exclusiveness of a by-gone age. It grows in a 
larger atmosphere, its constitution is more expansive, and the breath 
that sustains itis the breath of heaven. Yet the species is far from 
obsolete. From a utilitarian point of view, it exists for the sake of 
convenience, just as the country subject toa single Government is 


Nation-making. 


divided into provinces and districts, taluks and municipalities. — 5 


Other associations twine themselves around the utilitarian conce 
tion, and every man whose soul is not dead loves to say proudl 
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“This is my own, my native land." Even the poet who sublimely z~ * 
reminds his countrymen that * while the tide of conquest rolls against 
the distant golden shore, the starved and stunted human souls are 
with us more and more,” and asks them to 
Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, i 
f And build within the mind of man l 
i The Empire that abides, i 
l thinks first of the human souls of his own land. The wings of 
soaring cosmopolitanism are clipped by the limitations of practical 
human effort. 
Applying the principles of biological evolution to the growth of 
nations, Bagehot has striven to point out how in national, as 
in biological, development, the product that we describe as a 
| nation is the result of Selection and elimination. A history of 
the people of India, showing the operation of these two processes Y 
from the time when Aryan civilisation began to mould the future of 
| the millions with whom it came in contact, would be a highly inter- 
f esting study. For, before the advent of the British and the spread 
Bc of English education and Western ideas, which are now establishing 


i 

| 

| 

\ 
among the Indo-Aryans—that served in a large measure as a nation- P 
making force. A study of the vicissitudes of these institutions, and f 
of Indo-Aryan civilisation generally, with a special eye to the ay 
- operation of the principles of selection and elimination, would be "IE 
instructive as regards the future of the nation-making movements of 

Considerable care would, however, be necessary in 
€ lessons of history, in discriminating between y 
ere surface phenomena and deeper currents of national life, and in 4 
ing to the evolution of Society the laws and analogies of biolo- A 
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earlier inhabitants of India, rather than to any artificial measures 

enforced by the civilised conquerors. If we had fuller records of the 

social and political movements of those early times, we might with 

much profit have compared the phenomena of national evolution in 
| those days with the manner in which Western civilisation is spread- 
ing in India to-day and the effects of the mingling of the East and 
the West. Did the civilisation of the Aryans, in its percolations 
through the strata of earlier society, multiply social distinctions, or 
did it reduce them ? If the former was the case, did it serve asa 
nation-making force? How did it affect the position of woman ? 
f Did it range itself on the side of liberty, as compared with previous 
political conceptions, if we can trace these, or did it advance 
despotism ? What notions and institutions were selected and what 
eliminated, and why ? These are interesting inquiries, not only to 
i the historian, but also to the nation-builder of our own day. The 
$ general conclusion of the historian would probably be that 
Brahmanism, as a civilising and nation-making agency, left full 
scope to the operation of the principles of voluntary selection and 
elimination, and achieved its partial success through its acknow- 
ledged superior ideals ; but its further success was hindered by the 
countenance given by it to social distinctions founded on birth and 
race, Buddhism, which was the final expression of the rationalistic 


» tendencies that had sprung up in Brahmanism, carried the nation- 
Ý building process a step further. It for the first sie preached the 
iv doctrine, so very important from the nation-builder s point of view, 
cz that worth makes the Brahman, and want of it the Sudra. The 
| distinction was eliminated in the order founded, or placed on a 
sounder and firmer basis, by Gautama Buddha, and was not 

" inculcated upon the lay community. The legacy of an earlier stage 
d but it was not raised to the 


of society had to be suffered to exist, 
distinction ofa Dharma, as the follower of the Varnashrama Dharma 


enjoins it: it was difficult to obliterate it in society generally ja 

forcible suppression of it would have been contrary to the genius of 

L the Gospel of. Peace and Compassion preached by J ewel of the 
; yet a crusade against it was carried on on the intellectual 
Asa nation-making agency, it would have succeeded, 
ely it did succeed in times of which our records are too 
n Brahmanism ; but its further success 
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hindered by its own excessive goodness—the lack of worldly 
wisdom, and, indeed, of worldly ambition, on the part of the clergy, 
who kept aloof from the secular concerns of the laity and sought no 
organic union with them or an authoritative control over theiractions 
orallegiance. The laity, indeed, did not neglect the duties which 
the exigencies of an efficient political existence impose upon the 
inhabitants of a country. The Panchatantra embodies the political 
philosophy of a people who generally took a cynical view of 
life. The political science of the day was innocent of theories 
regarding nation-making, and betrays no ambition in that 
direction. What Buddhism would have achieved in the long 


run is now a mere matter for speculation. It found its nirvana- 
in the resuscitated Brahmanism, by a process, as is probable, of 


selection and elimination, and of natural absorption, rather than by 
forcible suppression. ‘The third act in the drama opens with the 
entrance of Muhammad Kassim on the scene. Whatever we may 
think of the alternative offer of the Koran and the sword, or its 
later variations, we must admit that the vigorous methods of Islam 
Were more efficacious in nation-making than those of the placating 
Brahman or the placid Buddhist, Its great drawback was that it 
Was not a product of the soil. The conversion of Indian rice-fields 
into groves of Arabian date-palms struck the people as a somewhat 
violent and wasteful process of husbandry : resistance was inevitable, 
and nation-building had to be carried on under much the same con- 
ditions as a hydraulic engineer finds in erecting a harbour where 
the sea is generally rough and the current is adverse. We do not 
live for politics alone, and we should not like to make the 
political the sovereign or universal test for all things human. Yet 
if we are impartial, we must acknowledge that a Muhammadan 
India would have been more homogeneous and politically more 
efficient than was Hindu or Buddhist India. Whether Hinduism 
would have engulfed Islam, as it submerged Buddhism within its 
unfathomable waters, is more than one can dogmatise upon. The 
Mogul and the Mahratta had exhausted themselves when a new 
power appeared on the Scene, combining the vigour of the one and 
the astuteness of the other, and a genius for administration all its 
own. 


How the British Government bas been instrumental in awaken- 
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ing in b. n No. of India a sense of nationality, is an oft-told tal 
The late Sir W. W. Hunter has told it in his own graphic way, and * 
others of smaller note have written and spoken upon it until it has 
become a commonplace of political writing. Some scientific interest 
may be imparted to the activities in which the social and political 
conferences are engaged, if they are tested by the laws which are 
supposed to govern biological evolution, and their aspirations are 
viewed in the light of historical deductions. These deductions are 
not yet removed beyond the sphere of doubt, and the probability 
is that we shall learn to take sounder views of the past, when it is 
compared with the present, instead of being able to devise sounder 
methods for present activities on the lines suggested by the past. 
The habit of discussing political and sociological problems in the 
phraseology of science is by no means uncommon among us ; it may 
indeed be felt sometimes to be distressingly common. Yet those 
who look before must as often look behind ; and just as the man 
who wishes to balance his centre of gravity projects as much weight 
in one direction as he does in the other, the mind that wishes to be 
assured that it has attained the equilibrium of truth casts as 
curious an eye upon the past as it does upon the future. The past, 
if its incompleteness and its nature as a preparation for the future 
be not remembered, is apt to be discouraging and sometimes 
positively misleading. Hence, every proposal for a reform is greeted 
by a warning that it will not succeed, because nothing like it has 
succeeded in the past ; or, ifthe critic is too cautious to be prophetic, 
he must at least protest against methods and personal indiscretions. 
What is meant by progress on national lines, but that it must pay 
due heed to what the nation has in its past history selected and re- 
jected, to the sentiments which are congenial to it, to the tendencies 
which it has exhibited ? And what does revival mean except that 
what has once been somehow eliminated need not be eliminated for 
ever, and that what has been congenial in the past may be congenial 
inthe future ? The historian expresses his belief in the persistence 
of types when he observes that history repeats itself. The biologist - 
varies the phraseology when he speaks of natural selection and 

heredity. What are the sentiments and institutions which the 

. people of India will select, and which may, therefore, be expected | 

_ to serve as nation-making factors ? Nawabs will not agree that the — 
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vardah can be eliminated ; those who want female coc. yill not 
concede that the nation will allow the re-marriage of widowed 
children ; pride of birth will fight against the notion that equality of 
man is conformable to Indian sentiments; the Covenanted Civilian 
is assured that representative government is organically associated 
with the pigment in the dermal cells ; and District Magistrates can 
prove from history that the separation of his magisterial from his 
revenue duties would be an innovation militating against the 
cherished ideas and inherited sentiments of Asiatics. Finally, we 
shall be told that India can never become one nation, because in 
the past the inhabitants of this vast continent, belonging to so many 
different races, creeds and communities, have not combined for a 
common national purpose. There is no doubt that just at present, 
the past is too much with us. The analogy of the United States of 
America is misleading and inapplicable: there the immigrants met 
together for a common purpose, without any conflicting ambitions 
based upon a past. They formed a nation just as they would have 
formed a joint stock company. They subscribed their political 
capital for political business and agreed to divide the profits. 
Considerations of continuing a glorious past and the pride of 
historic achievements did not disturb their calculations. The 
importance of this difference will be manifest when we consider the 
unwillingness ofthe general body ofthe Muhammadans to join the 
National Congress. If Hindus and Muhammadans from India were 
to mugrate to a distant island, leaving behind them the memories of 
historic dynasties, of pitched battles, of mutual wrongs and of 
Independent achievements, they might readily form a common 
political community or nation ; common sentiments would spring 
up between them and unite them for safeguarding and promoting 
common interests. But while in India, with their memories of the 
past still green and dominating their future vision, with different 
customs and different ideas, different literatures and different 
aspirations, they see even identical interests through different 
glasses. Argument does not convince where sentiment revolts. 
The old colours upon the canvas must fade before a new picture can 
be painted upon it. When the historian says that'the past is an 
encumbrance, the biologist might remind us that heredity is a 


determining factor, The selection and elimination must depend noi 7 
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: merely. j sense of present interests, as they would b 
understood by a people making a new start in political anc 
national life, but would also be controlled by hereditary lik 
and dislikes. Are, then, the political and social congress 
premature, from the nation-making point of view? Are they | 
wait until the past is obliterated from memory, the flower drops 
away from the stock, so that the fruit only might grow? By no 
means. The value of All-India gatherings, in their nation-making 
^ aspect, consists in this, that they accelerate and enhance the influ- 
-ence of the new environment upon the minds and affections of a 
[Y people who are as yet wedded to a past, and weaken the force of 
" heredity, They not only represent, but in a way serve to direct, 
the forces which are silently transforming the past into a different 
future. Like the trumpet of the phonograph, or the induction coil 
of the galvanic apparatus, they collect and condense, they strengthen 
and direct, make the inaudible audible, the feeble strong and the 
diffused united. 
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2 EAST & WEST 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE obituary notices of the late Lord Northbook in the Indian 
Press are generally tinged by a sense of the contrast between 
the resposeful rüle of the Viceroy of thirty years ago and the 
dynamic administration of his present successor. The outstanding 
events of Lord Northbook's rule, of which history has preserved an 
enduring trace, are very few. He did not go in search of reforms $ 
reforms came in search ofhim. He sought to erect no monuments 
to his rule : to read its contemporary history in the nation's eyes 
was his humbler ambition. The most sensational event of the 
period of his viceroyalty was the deposition of Malhar Rao Gaek- 
War. Asitdid not affect the relations between the Paramount 
Ower and the feudatory, but was a punishment for personal con- 
duct, history attaches little significance to it, and does not treat it 
as a contravention of the assurance which the Viceroy gave to the 
Chiefs at a Durbar in Bombay, 1872, that their dignity, honour and 
indepnndence would be carefully respected, and no unnecessary 
interference would be exercised in their internal affairs. The 
Surrender by Maharaja Scindia of & person mistakenly identified 
with the famous, or infamous, Nana Sahib, must have created some _ 
sensation at the time, but it now looks amusing. Lord N orthb~.ok ff 
regarded with equanimity the advance of Russia in Central. As of 
he did not, at any rate, assume an attitude of hostility and ‘suspic . 
or take any steps to counteract Russian designs, if possible. Hon 
predecessor had come to the conclusion that if we surround Indi,;ing 
with strong, friendly and independent States, interested. in keepin ing 
Well with us more than with any other power, we are sefe. He ha, the 
induced Sir Douglas Forsyth to return home vía St. Petersburg wit 
à view to find out the chances of coming toa friendly uriderstandin rent 
with Russia, with the eventual result that Russia admitted Afghar rent 
- istan lying outside the sphere of her influence. Lord: Northbroo rent 
continued the policy of his predecessor. He did not, lowever, .S'olts. 
to the extreme of supposing that what lay beyoud the India: an 
frontier or the frontier o the friendly states, might as well be + Cf 
i E planet. He appointed commissi e bord e 
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